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BAKER BILUS ‘COMMITTEE 
ON FLAVOR RESEARCH OK‘S 
HIS WHOLE WHEAT LOAF 























Better flavor can help you make the 
most of today’s whole wheat opportunity! 


Whole wheat bread is getting a lot of favorable 
publicity these days because of its vitamin and 
mineral content. But a baker is passing up a big 
opportunity if he depends on nutritive value 
alone to sell his whole wheat loaf . . . because 
people will buy it much oftener if it’s tasty as well 
as nourishing. 


Flavor is one of the things Pillsbury’s experts 
check very carefully when selecting wheats for 


whole wheat flour. Then, after the flour is milled, 
Pillsbury’s efficient distribution system gets it to 
you fresh, with flavor at its peak. 


Push whole wheat bread while the govern- 
ment’s wartime nutrition campaign is spotlight- 
ing its food value. Cash in on the public’s inter- 
est in vitamins and minerals. And let Pillsbury 
flavor help you develop the largest possible 
volume of steady repeat business! 


Pillsbury’ s WHOLE WHEAT Flours 


Famous for flavor and freshness 


PILLSBURY FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


General Offices - Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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Bakers Who Have Complete Faith in Buying Flour Milled to 

Specifications Would Be Amazed if They Knew How Many 

Different Ways Millers Can Mill to Formula—with Wide 
Variations in Cost and Baking Performance 





“ISMERTA” is milled to a formula,— our formula. 


“ISMERTA” specifications require a particular type 
and selection of wheat. 


“ISMERTA” performance in the bakery requires a 
specific kind of careful milling. 3 


“ISMERTA” uniformity demands machine-tool exact- 
ness in laboratory supervision and checking. 





Not one of these things is required in the same degree 
merely to supply flour milled to some standard of pro- 
tein and ash. Good millers know these things. Too 
many trusting bakers do not half appreciate them. 


“ISMERTA” 


ls not a standard quality flour. 
lt is a different and better flour. 


The ISMERT-HINCKE 
rae MILLING COMPANY ., 


EY, KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


<| AMERICAN | 





Mills at Topeka, Kansas 
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THE FLOUR THAT HELPS YOU 
MAKE REGULAR CUSTOMERS 
OUT OF “FIRST TIME’ SHOPPERS 


hts PEAK 
GARE FOUN 


Whiter « Lighter « Better 


White Dicklow Wheat 
grown under 
controlled irrigation in southern Idaho 








@ In the shop, Pikes Peak Cake Flour absorbs more liquid, 
-blends quickly into the smoothest, creamiest batter you’ve 
ever used, and produces more profit-making cakes at lower 
all-around production cost. Pikes Peak Cake Flour is milled 
exclusively from the one variety of soft white pure-bred 
Dicklow wheat grown only on scientifically controlled irri- 
gated lands in the fertile Snake River Valley of southern 


Idaho. That accounts for the exacting uniformity of every 
sack of Pikes Peak Cake Flour, every time. 








§ 
I Nn o_ 
t’s the good taste and 
appearance of your cakes that 


builds consistent repeat busi- 
ness for you. Pikes Peak Cake 
Flour helps you bake the ten- 


der, delicious, full-flavored 
cakes that keep customers 
coming back to you. 


Pikes Peak Cake Flour, 
noted for its increased volume, 
smoother texture and lasting 
freshness, adds to your repu- 
tation as a baker of fine cakes. 


Next time specify 


PhES PEAR GARE FLOUR 


27 MILLS IN THE HIGH ALTITUDE WHEAT EMPIRE 


GENERAL OFFICES: eaveZ, COLORADO 









Seung the Baker f America for wns Years 
THE ( Hraddo MILLING & ELEVATOR CO. 







~~ / 4 
BAKER « MILLER « GROCER 


ALL HELPING UNCLE SAM 
TO BUILD A 
HEALTHIER, STRONGER 


AMERICA 
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KING MIDAS RYE PRODUCTS 
GIVE ADDED FLAVOR 


Lovers of Rye bread are lovers of rye flavor— 


~RA 


real rye flavor obtainable only from products milled 


fee. 
~A 


— TS eS 


—not to a price—but to a taste. 


fie... 
ae 


And that’s the way we mill King Midas Rye 
Products. The choicest Mississippi Valley Rye 
grain, milled with traditional King Midas care, will 
provide an extra taste treat for your customers. 





There is a freshly milled, flavor packed, King 





Midas Rye Flour available for any type of Rye 





bread your customers prefer. Your King Midas 
representative will be glad to quote you prices and 
furnish details of our specialized Rye service to 
bakers. . 


RYE PRODUCTS 


KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


LAL. 
SAA 
LAL — 
~wAA 
_S4Zf. 
~wRR 











PATENT RYES © MEDIUM RYES © DARK RYES * RYE MEALS 
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“KELLYS FAMOUS” 


BR The words “KELLY’S FAMOUS” 


tnSsTITUTEe 


are not merely the brand on a sack of 


flour. They are the name of a certain 


‘Hour Milling Capacity particular kind of flour, of flour milled 
2500 ‘Barrels 
pik from a very definite kind of wheat by 
Grain Storage Capacity 
1,000,000 ‘Bushels exact methods and with scientifically 


precise standards of protein and ash. 







“KELLY’S FAMOUS” 


_A Particular Kind of Flour 





“The WILLIAM KELLY 
MILLING COMPANY 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


CAKE BAKERS’! 


A Cake can be 


By the same token, Cake Flour can be no better than 
the wheat from which it is milled. 


“BUTTERCUP” Wheat)'grown onlyainiith®*tiver bot- 
tom lands near St. Louis, is, without qualification, the 
finest wheat for Cake Flour. Virtually and picked by 
expert grain men, this famous wheat igjused exclusively 
by Valier’s Master Millers, who draw out all of its fine 
characteristics and create the most perfect line of flours 
available to the Cake Baker today // 


Milling “Buttercup” Wheat exclusively, backed by years 
of successful experience and painstaking research in this 
field, Valier’s have solved the intricate problems of con- 
trolling viscosity, pH, and Ligh sugar-carrying capacity 
and offer you a selection o “the best flours for Cake 
purposes. 









Flour is your basic raw material. Jt must be good! 


USE VALIER’S 
All Superior Cake Flours 


DAINTY SUPERCAKE 
EXCELLENCE HIGH RATIO _ 
DANDY SPECIAL SHORT PATENT 
VOGUE GENERAL PURPOSE 


VALIER & SPIES MILLING COMPANY 


(Trade Name of Flour Mills of America, Inc.) 


ST. LOUIS MISSOURI 
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FLOU R 


While the whole persuasive power of government 

and of nutritional authorities is being used to pro- 

mote the eating of more and better bread, any 

American baker who fails to put his whole heart 

and all of his skill and the best flour he can buy 

into his loaf will be missing his share of the great- 
_ est opportunity ever offered to any industry. 


You Cannot Bake Good Bread 
Without Good Flour. 


THE MIDLAND FLOUR MILLING CO 
KANSAS CITY 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
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THORO-BREAD 


The Perfect ‘Flour 


(Diastatically Balanced) 





Whatever Price Controls May Be Imposed 
on Account of War, the Quality of ) 
‘“‘Thoro-Bread Flour’’ Will 
Not Be Changed. 


Should we have to mill some other kind of flour, 


it will not be sold as “Thoro-Bread.” 


That is a definite pledge to our customers and to 
bakers who may consider being our customers 


and sometime, we hope, will be. 


“Thoro-Bread” is not just a brand; it is the desig- 
nation of a particular kind and quality of fine 


baking performance flour. 


AANOLD OF STEALING 


THE AANOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, KANSAS 
1000 Barrets Daily 


~\ 
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THE WAR BREAD PLAN 


Wasuineton, D. C.—Dr. William C. 
Ockey, chief of the food section of the 
Office of Civilian Supply, has released the 
full text of war flour and bread recom- 
mendations submitted, at the section’s re- 
quest, by Dr. Harold F. Hollands, of the 
grain and cereal unit. Portions of the 
report, issued under the title, “Flour and 
Bread as Foods,” follow: 


Inasmuch as large amounts of ordinary 
white flour and bread are consumed in the 
United States; and 

A shortage of milk may cause bakers to 
reduce the amount of milk they use in 
bread and thereby reduce its nutrient con- 
tents without the knowledge of the public; 
and 

Under existing conditions governmental 
testing of the nutrient contents of breads 
is done only on a limited scale; and 

Synthetic nutrients will become scarce 
during the war period; and” 

lt is the obligation ef the American peo- 
ple to use to the fullest degree possible the 
nutrients available in natural foods, in order 
to meet the demands of our armed forces 
and of lend-lease for synthetic nutrients; 
and 

The optimum health of the nation is 
prerequisite to maximum war effort; and 

Our citizens are entitled to and should 
have as nutritious breads as.can be pro- 
vided at reasonable prices; and 

It is imperative, because of anticipated 
food shortages, to utilize to the fullest de- 
gree the foods which we do possess; and 

Shortages of some other foods can be alle- 
viated by the efficient utilization of the 
exceptionally large stocks of wheat and of 
the unused flour milling capacity; and 

White breads sold commercially are much 
less nutritious than breads which could be 
made from the same wheat; therefore 

It is recommended that the War Produc- 
tion Board, in co-operation with the nutri- 
tion division of the Office of Defense Health 
and Welfare Service, and the National Re- 
search Council and other agencies con- 
cerned, take the necessary measures to pro- 
vide the following types of bread for the 
ordinary use of our citizens during the war 
emergency: 

1. Whole wheat, made from flour with 
or without the outermost layer of the 
bran,_ 

2. That made with a high extraction 
flour, less than whole wheat, but not 
less than 85%. (Possibly similar to the 
whole meal bread of England.) 

3. That made with a wheat flour in 
combination with a legume or with 
other protein fiour enrichers, 

4. All white wheat fiour and/or bread 
that are offered for sale should be en- 
riched to conform at least to the present 

mnimum standards, and in addition 
should be enriched with calcium and 
riboflavin. 

5. Finally, it is recommended that 
federal, state and local agencies con- 
cerned with nutrition carry on special 
educational programs to inform the 
American public of the comparative 
nutritive contents of breads made from 
whole wheat, high extraction, high pro- 
tein, enriched and unenriched flours. 


Summary 


1. Wheat may well supply as much as 
40% of the calories in the dietary—espe- 
cially if the consumption of sugar is re- 
duced. 

2. Wheat is available in unusually large 
quantities, and milling capacity is very 
large. 

3. The general public does not compre- 
hend the business and nutritive aspects of 
the flour and bread situations in the United 
States. 

4. To date, and with existing products 
and selling programs, the consensus is that 
the general public has preferred white to 
whole wheat bread. 

5. White patent flour is nutritionally im- 
poverished. 

6. Enriched bread is superior to ordinary 
white bread. 

7. Enriched bread is not as good nutri- 
tionally as whole wheat bread. 

8. The growth-providing properties of pat- 
ent and enriched flour are inferior to those 
of whole wheat flour. 

9. Of all the various nutrients removed 
(at least 80% of the 15 minerals and 70% 
ofthe 10 or 12. vitamins) from wheat in 
the” milling processes, only three (thiamin, 
iron and niacin) are supplemented in en- 
riched . bread. Seed? Se ¥ ps 

10..The present enrichment program was 
a@ very significant and important step toward 
Providing the nation with a moré hutritious 


(Editorial Comment on Page 21.) 


* * 


* 


Epiror’s Note.—Presented here are essential portions of the text of a 
10,000-word report recommending, on behalf of the Food Section of the Office 
of Civilian Supply, a program of war flour and bread. A summary of the 
recommendations was published in the Nov. 25 issue of THE NORTHWESTERN 
Miter, together with a report from this journal’s Washington correspondent 
that the recommendations had not been made in the form of an order but had 
been submitted for discussion by Dr. Harold F. Hollands, principal industrial 
specialist in charge of the grain and cereal unit of OCS’s food section. Dr. 
Hollands explained that the recommendations were informal, “and did not mean 
that the government was getting ready to invoke any such national program.” 
They were, however, to be submitted, for consideration, to nutritionists who 
are members of the National Research Council, and to other scientific groups. 
Preliminary suggestions made by Dr. Hollands were much more drastic than 
these recommendations. The original plan, which failed to meet the approval 
of a group representing millers and bakers, the National Research Council, the 
Defense Health and Welfare Services and two or three divisions of the De- 


partment of Agriculture, contained these features: (1) 


All white bread and/ 


or flour be enriched to conform at least to the minimum standards as established 


by the nutrition committee of the National Research Council. 


(To include 


additions of iron, thiamin, riboflavin, niacin and calcium.) (2) Production 
and sales of patent and clear flours of each mill not to exceed 70% of total 


wheat-flour production in 1941. (3) 


Not less than 15% of the patent and/or 


clear flour (item 2) of each mill to be combined with such flours as soy, pea- 
nut and cottonseed to provide a high protein flour (standards to be established.) 
(4) All other wheat-flour to be “whole-wheat” flour. 


. 


* 


bread, and probably was the best program 
that could be adopted at that time. 

11. The program was adopted for a peace- 
time world, when plenty of food was avail- 
able and when health was not considered 
as important as at present. 

12. The enrichment program calls for the 
addition of riboflavin, but under war condi- 
tions it is doubtful that it can be supplied 
on a commercial scale sufficient to enrich 
all bread. 

13. From the standpoint of nutrition, all 
breads should contain milk because it adds 
riboflavin and increases the nutritive value 
of bread. 

14. Whole wheat flour made with the 
outermost layer of the bran removed is a 
valuable contribution to the nation's dietary, 
because it provides a tasty and nutritious 
bread that is lower in fiber content than 
whole wheat bread. The present shortage 
of some materials, especially rubber, makes 
it unlikely that this bread should be used 


* 


on a nation-wide scale while rubber is 
scarce. 

15. Wheat flour mixed with legume flours, 
especially soya and peanut, produces tasty, 
attractive and nutritious breads. Other en- 
richers that should be considered are cot- 
tonseed, rice polish, wheat and corn germs, 
dried milk and dried yeast. 

16. Threatened food shortages during the 
war make it imperative that nutritious foods 
be supplied at low prices. 


The General Public 

For many years nutritionists have recog- 
nized the deficiencies of white flour, and for 
many years they, home demonstration 
agents and teachers of home economics, 
have attempted to encourage consumers to 
use whole wheat bread. For various reasons 
little has been accomplished and white 
flour and white bread have continued to be 
the products consumed in large amounts 
by the masses of people. Recognizing the 





Dr. Fishbein Warns Against 
Misuse of Nutritional Data 


Cuicaco, I11t.—The most important 
nutritional concept to be put over to the 
American public at present is the idea 
that the human being is constructed to 
survive with food—not pills—as his diet 
subsistence, Dr. Morris Fishbein, editor 
of the Journal of the American Medical 
Association, told members of Nutrition 
Foundation, Inc., at a recent conference 
held in this city. 

“If there is any criticism that medicine 
has to make of the current drive for 
improved nutrition,” Dr. Fishbein de- 
clared, “it is the excess exploitation - of 
certain concepts before they have been 
fully established, before they have been 
properly integrated into our knowledge 
of nutrition-as a whole. Thus, labeling 
of thiamin as the ‘morale vitamin’ or of 
any other ingredient: of the diet as the 


‘pep’ ingredient or the ‘anti-fatigue’ sub- 
stance, can but hinder the dissemination 
of actual facts when they become estab- 
lished.” 

Dr. Fishbein warned against jumping 
at long range conclusions from relatively 
brief tests. He cautioned against the 
smug assumption that the knowledge we 


“now have is sufficient to meet the nutri- 


tional situation. He declared: 

“We are only beginning to know what 
will ultimately be known regarding pro- 
teins, the individual amino acids, and 
the relationship of deficiencies of such 
amino acids to health.” 

» It was Dr. Fishbein’s opinion that nu- 
tritional experiments should be made on 


‘human beings, and not upon. lower ani- 
“mals, since results from’ experiments of 


this kind cannot be applied conclusively 
to humans. vee 4 


seriousness of the situation from the stand- 
point of national nutrition and health, vari- 
ous individuals and organizations have at- 
tempted to do something to make bread a 
more nutritious food. The American Medi- 
cal Association, the National Research Coun- 
cil, and the Office of Defense Health and 
Welfare Services were among the groups 
attempting for the good of mankind to use 
the facts that biological and nutritional 
science have discovered. Finally, after 
much work had been done, the federal gov- 
ernment accepted the term “enriched” flour 
and bread, with the provision that certain 
minimum requirements be met. 

Since then much educational work has 
been carried on to inform housewives of the 
advantages of enriched flour and bread. At 
present it is estimated that 70% of family 
flour consumed in the United States is en- 
riched and that 70% of commercial bread 
is enriched, although this consumption is 
not necessarily indicative of consumer 
choice, 

The American Medical Association, the 
National Research Council and the Office 
of Defense Health and Welfare Services 
supported the enrichment program before 
the attack on Pearl Harbor and are con- 
tinuing to support it (although whole grain 
cereals are nutritionally preferred) because 
they recognized the popular preference for 
white bread and believed that this prefer- 
ence could not be ignored in a democracy. 
They also recognized the better keeping 
qualities of white flour and the fact that 
millers and bakers have developed a high 
state of perfection in producing white flour 
and bread, 

This enrichment program was adopted at 
a time when our nation was at peace, and 
therefore should not be considered as a 
measure to help improve diets for an all-out 
war effort. 

Despite the educational work done before 
the war started, data from two Gallup 
polls indicate that most people know little 
about vitamins. Out of 1,817 persons inter- 
viewed, only 9% were able to tell correctly 
what vitamins are and 15% knew what food 
calories are. Eighteen per cent of 719 per- 
sons interviewed were able to differentiate 
correctly between vitamins and calories, and 
40% were able to name foods rich in par- 
ticular vitamins. 

Data such as these and others showing 
the types of flour and bread consumed indi- 
cate that people are not informed about 
wheat, flour, the milling and baking indus- 
tries, nutritional requirements of the body 
and the nutrients contained in various 
breads, and that many individuals who do 
have some information apparently do not 
believe the nutritional contents of bread are 
of sufficient importance to them to war- 
rant their changing established consump- 
tion habits, 

In the interests of public health during 
the war, should the War Production Board 
take the necessary measures to provide our 
citizens with a reasonably priced and highly 
nutritious bread? England already has an- 
swered this question by decreeing a national 
wheat meal loaf which is made from flour 
of 85% extraction. 

This memorandum is prepared expressly 
for the purpose of directing attention to 
the question of whether or not our armed 
and civilian populations should be supplied 
during the war period with highly nutri- 
tious breads at reasonably low prices. 


Breads 

Although there are many types of wheat 
bread made and consumed in the United 
States, five general types will be considered. 

The first of these is white bread made 
from patent or clear flour with water and 
without milk. This was the common type 
of baker’s bread sold in the United States 
until the early twenties. 

The second type is similar to the first 
except that milk is used with water. 

The third type is whole wheat bread made 
from flour obtained from the entire wheat 
kernel, and with milk. 

The fourth type is the “enriched” bread 
made with either patent flour that has been 
enriched with thiamin and iron, or white 
flour supplemented with iron and leavened 
with enriched yeast, and with milk. 

The fifth type, known commercially as 
“Staff” bread, is made from flour produced 
by a new process which some people con- 
sider to be one of the most valuable con- 
tributions to improved nutrition that indus- 
try has developed for some time. The flour 
is ground from wheat from which the rough, 
outer bran has been removed by the Earle 
flotation process. After cleaning, the wheat 
goes through a series of flotation cells 
where wheat and water are fed in definite 
proportions and where the wheat is agitated 
with rubber-covered impellers against the 


_Trubber-lined sides of the cells. Pine oil is 


used to cause a froth and the freed, light, 
wheat bran rises to the surface, and the 
heavier peeled wheat moves to the end 
of a chain of cells where it is removed and 
dried to await grinding. A comparative 


(Continued on page 73.) 
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Grinding Distillers’ Meal 
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Plan Near Completion for 





DETAILS BEING DEVELOPED 
FOR USING MILLS 


CCC Will Allot a Minimum of 100,000,000 Bus of Wheat—Frank 
Hutchinson Joins WPB Staff as Consultant to 
Help in New Program 


Wasurnoton, D. C.—Producing flour 
for bread for the armed forces and the 
grinding of grain into grits, purified 
middlings or granular wheat flour for con- 
version by distillery plants of the nation 
into industrial alcohol for smokeless 
powder and synthetic rubber are the 
twin jobs which the milling industry is 
to perform for the duration of the pres- 
ent war emergency. 

A number of flour mills are to be called 
upon by the government to devote a 
portion of their capacity to grinding 
wheat for commercial alcohol under a 
plan which will be shortly approved by 
the War Production Board. A minimum 
of 100,000,000 bus of wheat will be turned 
over to the mills by the Commodity Credit 
Crop. for this purpose, and as the need 
arises additional quantities of loan wheat 
will be made available for grinding. 

The idea of using flour mills to grind 
grain for conversion into alcohol orig- 
inated with Alcohols and Solvents Sec- 
tion of the War Production Board, head- 
ed by John Boyer, who doubted that 
the distillery capacity of the nation 
would be ample to grind the grain and 
carry on distilling operations of suffi- 
cient proportions to meet the needs of 
the army and navy. The Chemicals Divi- 
sion of the Office for Agricultural War 
Relations, headed by Philip Groggins, 
was called in to give data on the capac- 
ity of the flour mills which could be 
utilized. 

For the past month, Herman Fakler, 
Washington representative of the Mill- 
ers National Federation, has been assem- 
bling data for Messrs. Boyer and Grog- 
gins on how many mills could co-operate 
in meeting some of the government’s in- 
dustrial alcohol needs. 

Just recently Frank Hutchison, for- 
merly head of the Lawrenceburg (Ind.) 
Roller Mills Co., and past president of 
the Millers National Federation, has been 
called to Washington as a consultant to 
the grain products division of the food 
branch of WPB, and his knowledge of 
wheat and flour milling problems will 


be useful to the government war agen- 
cies in further developing the program. 

Discussing the program, Herman Fak- 
ler said: 

“There is a possibility that the govern- 
ment may require, for war uses, a con- 
siderably larger amount of alcohol than 
is now being produced. Preliminary in- 
vestigations have been made to determine 
the feasibility and the practicability of 
using wheat grits, purified middlings or 
granular wheat flour for that purpose. 

“Experiments conducted during the 
past several months have indicated that 
a granular wheat flour product can be 
successfully used in the production of 
alcohol. It is understood that several 
flour mills were asked to furnish this 
type of wheat product on an experi- 
mental basis, and that the product has 
performed to the satisfaction of the 
alcohol producers. 

“The program has now apparently 
passed the exploratory stage, and it is 
not expected that any more experimental 
contracts with flour mills will be entered 
into. Consideration is now being given 
to the development of a broad program 
of alcohol production for the calendar 
year 1943. This will probably include 
the utilization of a considerable quantity 
of a granular wheat flour. It is ex- 
pected that this program will permit a 
wide utilization of available flour mill 
capacity, having in mind the location of 
wheat stocks and. alcohol distilleries. 

“Details of this program are now being 
worked out by the interested government 
agencies, including the Office for Agri- 
cultural War Relations, the Commodity 
Credit Corp. and the War Production 
Board. 

It is expected that conferences with 
representatives of the milling industry 
will be called in the near future to work 
out the practical milling problems in- 
volved. No official announcements by 
the government can be made until all of 
the details have been worked out.” 

v ¥ 
While no official announcement of the 





More Victory Modela—Hendereon 


Boston, Mass.— Price Administrator 
Leon Henderson said recently that civil- 
ians could expect an increase in victory 
models, or standardized and simplified 
civilian goods, as well as an extension 
of rationing next year. 

Mr. Henderson spoke to the first New 
England war conference, which received 
a message from President Roosevelt ex- 
pressing approval of the “free exchange 
of ideas through regional discussions” 
throughout the nation as an aid to con- 


duct of the war and formation of a bet- 
ter postwar world. 

Paul V. McNutt, chairman of the 
War Manpower Commission, told the 
meeting that in the future deferment 
from military service will depend more 
and more upon the kind of work a man 
is doing and less and less on whether 
he has dependents or not. 

Increased simplification and standardi- 
zation “will go hand in hand with price 
and rationing: controls” in 1948, Mr. Hen- 
derson predicted. 





Frank Hutchinson, appoint 


c Itant in 
the grain products division of the food 
branch of the War Production Board. 





details of the program has been made, 
it is possible that wheat which will be 
ground for distillers will be sold to mill- 
ers or exchanged for millers’ wheat at 
whatever the CCC’s quarterly wheat 
price to distillers may bé. 

The meal used by distillers amounts 
to about 60% of the wheat, the rest being 
a by-product to be sold for animal feed- 
ing. It is possible that the miller’s rec- 
ompense for grinding may be obtained 
either from the sale of the by-products or 
from an adjusted price at which the meal 
might be sold to the distiller. Official 
details are yet to be worked out. 





BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


EXCHANGES PROTECT 
ALL, UHLMANN SAYS 
Both Producer and Consumer Would 


Lose if Markets Close, Grain Man 
Tells Meeting 





Des Moines, Iowa.—Drawn largely by 
the appearance on the program of John 
K. Westberg, price executive of the food 
price division of the Office of Price 
Administration, and other government 
agency officials, the “Victory Clinic” of 
the Western Grain & Feed Dealers As- 
sociation at Des Moines Dec. 1-2 opened 
with a heavy attendance both from with- 
in and without the association’s terri- 
tory. 

The government representatives were 
scheduled to speak on the second day of 
the meeting. On the first day’s program, 
Richard Uhlmann, Uhlmann Grain Co., 
Chicago, told what grain exchanges of 
the country had done to benefit both 
producers and consumers. Each of these 
classifications would be the loser if grain 
exchanges are forced to discontinue op- 
erations, he said, because the markets are 
organized to give producers the best 
possible return for their grain, and to 
get it into processing and consuming 
channels at the minimum of expense. 
Members of the grain trade should make 
it their job to see that congressmen and 
legislators are better acquainted with 
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grain marketing methods and problems, 
he said. 

Deloss James, chairman of. the agri- 
cultural division, U. S. Chamber of 
Commerce, also advised that people keep 
in closer contact with their elected rep- 
resentatives, so that the latter will know 
exactly how business is affected by gov. 
ernment regulations and other actions, 
Trade associations are of especial value 
in this period, he said, because more than 
ever before it is impossible for an indi- 
vidual to familiarize himself with and 
interpret the many rules and regulations 
coming out of Washington, and under 
which he must live and conduct his busi- 
ness. 

He expressed the opinion that infla- 
tion is impossible in grain prices be- 
cause of the abundant supplies. He re- 
ceived a spontaneous response from his 
audience when he said that the imme- 
diate need is for a ceiling on wages in- 
stead of on commodities. 

Ray Bowden, of Washington, executive 
vice president of the Grain & Feed Deal- 
ers National Association, discussed a 
number of timely subjects having to do 
with federal policies and their effects 
on the grain and feed industries. It 
has been ruled that the 3% property 
transportation tax which went into ef- 
fect on Dec. 1 must be absorbed by the 
one who pays the freight, and cannot 
be passed on, he said. Furthermore, fu- 
ture shipments must be made on the 
same basis as in the past. In other 
words, if a shipper has been selling a 
buyer on a “delivered price” basis, he 
cannot switch to a basis of f.o.b. his 
plant. 

Mr. Bowden spoke of the bill now in 
a committee of Congress which would 
allow a free exchange of men, property 
and information between the United 
States and Canada. If this bill is ap- 
proved, he warned, it would make pos- 
sible extensive impertation into the U. S. 
of Canadian grains without tariff. protec- 
tion. 

He also told of conferences held be- 
tween distributors of oil meals and the 
OPA concerning the resale margins on 
those feeds. Definite dollar and cents 
ceilings for each oil meal will be an- 
nounced within 30 days, he said. 

——-BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LiIFE—— 
WESTERN PA. RETAILERS TO MEET 

PirrssurcH, Pa.—The annual meeting 
of the Retail Master Bakers Association 
of Western Pennsylvania will be held 
Dec. 15 in Teutonia Hall, Northside, 
Pittsburgh. Officers for the ensuing year 
will be elected. Wendel Fleckenstein will 
preside. The annual “Schlachtfest” will 
follow. 


———BREA® IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NUTRITIONISTS WILL SPEAK 
BEFORE NIAGARA CHEMISTS 


Burrato, N. Y.—Miss Katherine Nor- 
ton Britt, nutrition chairman of the 
Buffalo chapter of the American Red 
Cross, will speak at a luncheon meeting 
of the Niagara Frontier Section, Ameri- 
can Association of Cereal Chemists, in 
MacDoel’s restaurant here, Dec, 5. 

Another speaker will be Mrs. Clara 
Gebhard Snyder, director of the depart- 
ment of foods and nutrition, Wheat Flour 
Institute, Chicago, who will discuss “En- 
riched Flour as the Consumer Sees It.” 

Also on the program will be Miss 
Laura Rischman, nutritionist for the 
Buffalo Niagara Electric Co., who will 
describe the Red Cross canteen program. 
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Present Flour Ceiling to Continue 





MODIFICATIONS EXPECTED 
WITHIN MONTH 


Unable to Complete Final Price Curb, OPA Extends Effect of 
Present Order Past 60-Day Deadline—CCC May 
Soon Provide Wheat Help 


By Emmet DouGHERTY 


Washington Correspondent of THE NorTHWESTERN MILLER 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Unable to com- 
plete the difficult task of fixing perma- 
nent price ceilings within the limits of 
the 60-day temporary ceiling period, 
which expires Dec. 8, the Office of Price 
Administration has announced that an 
order will be issued by Dec. 8 continuing 
in effect the temporary ceiling levels 
which have prevailed since Oct. 3. 

Under the price control law, temporary 
ceilings cannot be extended beyond 60 
days. The OPA, therefore, will make the 
present schedules “permanent,” but sub- 
ject to amendment or revision later, when 
the studies of the price situation now in 
progress are completed. 

Meanwhile the six millers who are in 
Washington as consultants on the price 
program will remain available for con- 
ference with Atherton Bean, chief assist- 
ant in the Office of Associate Price Ex- 
ecutive of the OPA, who is handling the 
flour price matter. These men are W. P. 
Bomar, Bewley Mills, Fort Worth, Tex- 
as; Fred Borries, Ballard & Ballard Co., 
Inc,, Louisville, Ky; L. C. Chase, Valier 
& Spies Milling Co., St. Louis; G. S. 
Kennedy, General Mills, Inc., Minneapo- 
lis; Moritz Milburn, Centennial Flouring 
Mills Co., Seattle, Wash; Elmer.W. Reed, 
Shellabarger Mill & Elevator Co., Salina, 
Kansas. 

Before the present week is out, the 
Federal Trade Commission is expected 
to have a preliminary report of its in- 
vestigation of flour and bread prices, 
costs and business practices, which will 
provide some of the background of in- 


formation sought by the OPA in setting 
its ceilings. 

Also it is likely the Commodity Credit 
Corp. will reach a decision before the 
end of the present week on the matter 
of providing wheat to millers by some 
subsidy arrangement that will relieve the 
burden of the “squeeze” between rising 
wheat prices and flour ceilings which has 
hurt millers in various sections. 

Officials of the Commodity Credit Corp. 
met with representatives of flour millers 
in Chicago, Nov. 28, to discuss the mat- 
ter of releasing wheat to millers at a 
suitable price. Nothing definite was de- 
cided at the meeting, but millers were 
able to present a complete picture of 
their difficulties. The CCC may announce 
a wheat release program within a day 
or two, but it is generally believed that 
CCC officials would rather not have the 
complicated task of arranging subsidy 
release of wheat, at least until the OPA 
has finally decided on its permanent 
flour ceilings. CCC officials would rather 
seé the flour ceiling levels relaxed, so 
that. such subsidy action would not be 
necessary, but the OPA is opposed to 
such a move. 

CCC officials were seeking some alter- 
nate plan for getting wheat to millers, 
without resort to subsidies for release of 
loan wheat. Most discussed was an 
enlargement of the exchange systein 
whereby the credit agency held grain 
would be made available to millers at the 
highest price in the base flour ceiling 
period, in exchange for grain held by 





NEW WHEAT VARIETY FOR NEW YORK 


* * * 


* * * 


Cornell Develops Hybrid 595 for Pastry Flour 


A soft white winter wheat, Hybrid 
595, recently developed at New York 
State College of Agriculture experiment 
station at Ithaca, N. Y., gives promise of 
being an improved variety for that sec- 
tion. 

It is distinctly a pastry type flour, 
says F. P. Bussell, extension specialist 
in plant breeding at the college. It is 
a white kerneled wheat and grades as 
a soft white winter. 

A field run sample of the 1942 crop 
was milled experimentally at the Federal 
Mill, Inc., Lockport, N. Y., with the 
following results: Bushel weight, 59.6 
Ibs; moisture, 12.8%; ash, 1.728%; pro- 
tein, 832%; bran, 14.5%; middlings, 
11.7%, and straight flour, 71.8%. The 
degrees MacMichael (flour water sus- 
pension acidulated 7 cc’s N/1 lactic acid) 
were 30. - The cereal chemist who made 
the tests stated that Hybrid 595 should 
prove satisfactory, Mr. Bussell reports. 


Agronomically the Hybrid 595 should 
be acceptable to farmers. At present 
most of them are growing Yorkwin, a 
variety introduced by Cornell Experi- 
ment Station in 1935. Hybrid 595 has 
a considerably stiffer straw than York- 
win, is more resistant to loose smut, is its 
equal, possibly better, in pastry flour 
quality, and at the station has surpassed 
Yorkwin in yield by about 3 bus per 
acre on a five-year average. 

In the fall of 1941 the station had a 
total of about 7 bus of seed of Hybrid 
595. This was sown on seven acres. This 
fall probably 200 acres have been sown. 
With a season similar to 1942, there 
should be 8,000 bus of certified seed 
harvested next July. 

“We think it is likely to prove the 
best variety yet produced for our west- 
ern New York wheat area,” says Mr. 
Bussell. “Time will tell how wide of the 
mark our guess is.” 





<< 


millers. However, difficulties arise as to 
what is the highest price, and it might 
result in the CCC underselling the mar- 
ket, which would conflict with the pro- 
visions of the law under which the CCC 
operates its wheat trades. 

The OPA has done a good deal of 
fact finding in its many conferences 
with millers in the past two weeks, 
and the FTC has gathered information 
through a second questionnaire from a 


FLOUR RATIONING TEST 
REPORTED 


New York, N. Y.—An interesting 
sidelight into public reaction to any 
hint of a shortage was presented at 
the recent three-day annual meeting 
of the Grocery Manufacturers of 
America. A member of a _ chain 
store group, to test reaction, placed 
a limit on the sale of flour to two 
Ibs per person in one community. 
The mere hint of a shortage so stim- 
ulated demand that the stores were 
sold out in a few hours. 

The incident was reported by Dr. 
Harold Rowe, chief of the food ra- 
tioning division, OPA, in an address 
urging retailers not to ration com- 
modities unless they have become 
scarce. 





group of mills. All this must be brought 
into one unified picture, which will re- 
quire some time. So the predictions are 
that it will be three or four weeks be- 
fore anything definite can be expected on 
the permanent price ceiling amendments. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


Senators Renew 
Battle on Farm 
Price Ceilings 

Wasuinoton. D. C.—The Senate farm 
bloc is renewing its fight to force price 
fixing officials to lift ceiling prices on 
several agricultural commodities. 

Senator Wheeler (D., Mont.) has an- 
nounced that the agr‘cultural committee 
approved unanimously a resolution direct- 
ing an investigation into all phases of 
the administration of farm provisions of 
the revised price control law. 

The Reed resolution calling for non- 
deduction of parity and conservation pay- 


ments on wheat in setting a price ceiling 
on flour, is reported to have received the 
approval of the Senate Agricultural Com- 
mittee and will be presented on the floor 
of the Senate soon. 

It has been pointed out that only a 
small percentage of the wheat farming 
group receive exactly $1.14 bu as a loan, 
and that consequently it is unfair to use 
this average loan figure for wheat in 
arriving at a flour ceiling. Likewise, 
attention has been called to the fact 
that the 1314c bu parity payment which 
wheat farmers are receiving this year has 
nothing to do with the crop which was 
harvested this summer and fall, for the 
reason that it is a deferred payment on 
the wheat crop grown last year. This 
1314,c bu payment, it is said, is made not 
on this year’s yield, but on a long-time 
average production. 


——BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


HELP UNCLE SAM 
% * * 


Buy and Store Flour Now at 
Home to Solve Storage 
Problems 





“You will be helping to solve some 
knotty storage and transportation prob- 
lems if you buy more flour than usual 
and store it in your house,” is the advice 
McCall’s Magazine for December gives 
8,500,000 readers in its Washington News- 
letter. Directions for home storage in- 
clude placing the flour in a well-scrubbed 
metal container, mouse- and rat-proof, 
and well removed from kerosene, moth 
balls and other odorous things. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


BREAD MAKING DEMONSTRATION 

Before 175 members of the Women’s 
Club of Wheeling, W. Va., Miss Pauline 
Girard, eastern representative of Wheat 
Flour Institute, recently gave a demon- 
stration of bread making. Many of the 
women in her audience found themselves 
unable to get cooks and maids and so 
were particularly attentive to the baking 
instructions. In praise of Miss Girard’s 
work, one woman later wrote her, “Your 
demonstration was interesting and your 
finished products delicious, convincing 
us that all you said and did was correct. 
At this moment dough awaits its punch- 
ing down here at our house, for I am 
now on the list of home bakers.” 





“THIS WON’T HURT MUCH,” SAYS OPA 


* * * 


* * 


Approves Wage Raise for 4,000 Bakery Employees 


New York, N. Y.—Increases for about 
4,000 employees of nine major baking 
companies in New York were approved 
on Nov. 24 by the National War Labor 
Board after confirmation by the Office 
of Price Administration that these in- 
creases would not necessitate any rise in 
ceiling prices of bakery products. 

The advances ranged from 5c to 61/,c 
an hour and from $2.50 to $3 for those 
paid on a weekly bagjs, bringing the av- 
erage basic weekly wage of salesmen- 
drivers to $25 plus a 7% commission, for 
the majority of the baking companies. 


With the exception of one bakery, all 
inside workers received an increase of 
614c an hour. The increases were made 
retroactive to the expiration dates of 
existing agreements. 

The companies and the effective dates 
are: Gottfried. Baking Co. Jan. 81; 
Drake Bakeries, Inc., Jan, 31; Continental 
Baking Co., May .1;. Ward Baking Co., 
Dec. 31; General Baking Co., April 80; 
Purity Bakeries. Corp. May 1; S. B. 
Thomas, Oct. 81; Grennan Bakeries, 
Inc., July 81, and Hostess Cake Co., 
Oct. 15. 
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“All-Out for Agriculture” Plans Made 





PRICE SUPPORT PROGRAM 
ANNOUNCED 


Highest Production Goals in History Asked For by Wickard— 
Foods Essential to War Effort Spotlighted—Feed- 
ing Program Important 


Wasuinoton, D. C.— Food-for-Free- 
dom goals for 1943 calling for the high- 
est production in the history of American 
agriculture have been announced by Sec- 
retary of Agriculture Claude R. Wick- 
ard. The goals are designed to shape 
next year’s U. S. farm production to the 
needs of the United Nations. 

Secretary Wickard also has announced 
a price support program which pledges 
the department to, “so far as possible, 
work out and maintain a price policy 
during the year which will give maximum 
price assistance to the production pro- 
gram.” Included in the program are 
specific price support announcements for 
many major farm commodities. 

In general, the goals are aimed at 
maintaining or exceeding the record 
level of production attained this year, 
but there are significant changes from 
the 1942 production pattern which throw 
sharp emphasis on crops and livestock 
most essential to the war effort. Goals 
are subject to any revisions which may 
be made necessary by military or other 
developments. 

The goals and price support programs 
for 1943 were considered by the Foods 
Requirements Committee, of which Sec- 
retary Wickard is chairman. The com- 
mittee regularly considers the military 
and civilian requirements and needs of 
the United Nations for United States 
food and fiber. 

“The department will use every re- 
source at its command to ease the short- 
age of farm labor,” the secretary stated. 
“This program will be directed to make 
labor available in six ways. 


“These include: (1) the shifting 
of workers from nonessential into 
essential crops; (2) the retention of 
essential key operators and workers 
on farms through changes in defer- 
ment and employment policies of the 
Selective Service System; (3) the 
transportation and training of work- 
ers from surplus areas who can be- 
come year-around workers in the 
more diversified areas, particularly 
the dairy regions; (4) the transpor- 
tation of seasonal workers to work 
in the harvest of specialty crops; 
(5) the use of high school youth 
during the summer months, and (6) 
the use of volunteer city people to 
aid during the critical harvest sea- 
sons. Furthermore, total produc- 
tion will be increased through con- 
tinuance of the program for pro- 
viding small farmers with loans an 
technical assistance. 


“So far as its resources will permit, 
the department will endeavor through 
all the means available to it to generally 
support prices for dairy and poultry 
products, meat animals, and for those 
food crops which are most essential for 
domestic consumption and foreign ship- 
ment at a level sufficient to assure pro- 


ducers attractive returns for the desired 
production. This general policy will be 
carried out through specific loan, pur- 
chase or other programs. 

“The food goals for 1943, therefore, 
reflect the need for foods of most value 
in the wartime diet. They call for all 
the milk we can produce, more meat and 
eggs, more feed grains to support in- 
creased livestock production, more dry 
beans and peas to supply the proteins 
needed in our diets, more poultry to 
supplement our supply of other meats, 
more of the vegetables that are essential 
because of their high food value, more 
oil crops and more long staple cotton. 

“Because we cannot waste labor and 
scarce production supplies on crops of 
which we already have large supplies, we 
are asking for less wheat, less short 
staple cotton and less of the vegetables 
that require the most extensive use of 
labor, transportation and other facilities 
in relation to their food value.” 

Section 4(a) of the “Steagall Amend- 
ment” requires a 90% support program 
for the duration and two years after 
the war for all commodities for which 
the Secretary of Agriculture finds it 
necessary to support prices in order 
to encourage increased production. An 
official proclamation will be issued cov- 
ering these commodities. 

Support prices most of which are 
above the 90% level are being announced 
for the period ending June 30, 1944, ex- 
cept in the case of hogs, in which case 
the price support extends to Sept. 30, 
1944. . 

In the case of the basic commodities— 
corn, wheat, cotton, rice and tobacco— 
loans will be available to eligible pro- 
ducers under the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act of 1938, as amended, at 85 
or 90% of the parity price for the com- 
modity on the fifteenth of the month 
preceding the beginning of the market- 
ing year, provided producers have not 
disapproved marketing quotas in any 
referenda that may be held. 


MILK AND DAIRY PRODUCTS 


One of the most critical needs in 1943 
will be for milk and dairy products. 
Chiefly because of the lack of skilled 
dairy workers, farms will not be able to 
produce all the milk that could be used 
next year. In 1942, milk production will 
total nearly 120 billion pounds—4% more 
than in 1941; taking into consideration 
all production and demand factors, as 
well as the difficulties facing dairymen, 
the 1943 milk goal has been set at 122 
billion pounds. 

The price program for dairy products 
includes support through Agricultural 
Marketing Administration purchases of 
specified manufactured dairy products at 
the permanent prige ceilings of the Office 
of Price Administration and a subsidy 
on American cheese to be financed by the 
Commodity Credit Corp. By agreement 





with OPA, prices will be supported at 
not less than 46c Ib for 92 score butter, 
Chicago basis; 27c lb for No. 1 American 
cheese, Plymouth, Wis., basis; 12.5c for 
roller and 14.5¢ for spray process dried 
skim milk, extra Midwest basis, and a 
comparable price for evaporated milk, 
f.o.b. plant basis, to be announced. 

The OPA ceiling price on cheese for 
American civilians will remain at the 
present level of 2314c lb (Plymouth 
quotation). The difference between this 
ceiling and the 27c lb price will be made 
up by the CCC subsidy. Thus, in the 
case of American cheese, the price to 
consumers generally will not be advanced. 

The goals for livestock production— 
beef, pork, lamb and mutton—call for 


25.7 billion pounds of meat. This is 
approximately 16% more than was pro- 
duced in 1942 and nearly one third 
greater than the amount normally con- 
sumed in this country. Military and 
lend-lease requirements will take about 
one fourth of the total supply. The 
biggest increase will be in pork. Farm- 
ers are being called upon to plan for at 
least a 15% increase ovei this year’s 
record pig crop. This 15% increase in 
total 1943 farrowings, announced Noy. 
27, supersedes an earlier request for a 
10% increase in spring farrowings. If 
realized, the new goal will result in a 
1943 pig crop, spring and fall farrowings, 
of 121,000,000 head. Prices of hogs will 
be supported until Sept. 30, 1944, at not 





| Here Are the Farm Program Goals | 


WasuincTon, D. C.—Here are major details of the agriculture department’s 1943 
farm production program as announced by Secretary Wickard. 

The 1943 goal, this year’s production or acreage, the percentage of increase or 
decrease, and the price support, respectively, by commodities include: 


WHEAT 

52,500,000 and 53,427,000 acres, a de- 
crease of 2%. Price to be supported 
at not less than 85% of parity through 
loans. 

RYE 

3,600,000 and 3,868,000 harvested acres, 
a decrease of 7%. No price support an- 
nounced. However, the support of wheat 
and other grains is expected to be re- 
flected in rye prices. 


CORN 
95,000,000 and 91,098,000 acres, an in- 
crease of 4%. Price to be supported at 
not less than 85% of parity through 
loans. 
OATS 
37,300,000 and 40,600,000 acres, a de- 
crease of 8%. No price support an- 
nounced. 
BARLEY 
18,000,000 and 18,193,000 acres, a de- 
crease of 1%. Prices to be supported 
at not less than 85% of parity. 


GRAIN sORGHUMS 

10,000,000 and 9,221,000 acres, an in- 
crease of 8%. Price to be supported 
at not less than 85% of parity. 


HAY 

71,100,000 and 72,710,000 acres, a de- 
crease of 2%. No price support an- 
nounced. 

FLAXSEED 

5,000,000 and 4.675,000 acres, an in- 
crease of 7%. Price to be supported at 
not less than $2.70 bu, basis No. 1 flax- 
seed, at Minneapolis. 


SOYBEANS FOR BEANS 


10,500,000 and 10,900,000 harvested 
acres, a decrease of 4%. Price to be 
supported from $1.60 to $1.75 bu, de- 
pending on oil content, U. S. average 
farm price for yellow or green soybeans 
of high oil content. 


PEANUTS 

5,500,000 and 4,173,000 harvested acres, 
an increase of 32%. Price to be sup- 
ported at a level. which would assure 
growers of an average return of between 
80 and 85% of parity. On the basis of 


Oct. 15 parity prices, this would mean 
an average price of $125 ton. 


CATTLE AND CALVES 
10,910,000,000 and 10,160,000,000 Ibs, an 
increase of 7%. No price supports an- 
nounced. 
SHEEP AND LAMBS 
990,000,000 and 1,009,000,000 Ibs, a de- 
crease of 2%. No price support an- 
nounced. 
HOGS 
13,800,000,000 and 10,800,000,000 Ibs, an 
increase of 27%. Prices to be supported 
at not less than $13.25 per hundred Ibs, 
Chicago basis. 
LARD 
8,400,000,000 and 2,500,000,000 Ibs, an 
increase of 36%. No price support 
planned inasmuch as this is a product of 
hogs. 
MILK 


(For fluid use and for making dairy 
products )—122,000,000,000 and 120,000,- 
000,000 Ibs, an increase of 2%. Butter 
price to be supported at not less than 
46c Ib for 92-score Chicago basis; cheese 
at not less than 27c lb for No. 1 Amer- 
ican, Plymouth, Wis., basis; spray pro- 
cess dry milk at not less than 14.5¢ Ib; 
roller process dry milk at not less than 
12.5¢c; and a comparable price, to be 
announced later, for evaporated milk. 
The present OPA ceiling price of 23%4c 
lb for cheese will remain, with the de- 
partment paying the difference in the 
form of a subsidy. 


EGGS 
4,780,000,000 and 4,414,000,000 doz, an 
increase of 8%. Prices to be supported 
at not less than 30c doz in the flush 
spring and early summer producing sea- 
son and at an annual average price of 
not less than 34c. 


CHICKENS 

4,000,000,000 and 38,118,000,000 Ibs, an 
increase of 28%. Price to be supported 
at not less than 90% of parity. 

TURKEYS 

560,000,000 and 485,000,000 Ibs, an in- 
crease of 15%. Price to be supported 
at not less than 90% of parity. 
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jess than $13.25 per 100 Ibs, average for 
good to choice butcher hogs weighing 
240 to 270 Ibs, at Chicago. 


POULTRY AND EGGS 


Poultry producers are asked to help 
suppiement the nation’s meat supply by 
producing 4 billion pounds of chicken 
and 560 million pounds of turkey to be 
consumed as meat. This is 28% more 
chicken and 15% more turkey than the 
estimated 1942 production. The egg 
goal calls for an 8% increase, with em- 
phasis on larger production per layer. 
Prices for chickens (excluding broilers 
or chickens weighing less than 3 lbs live 
weight) and turkeys will be supported 
at 90% of the parity price. Price for 
eggs will be supported at a price for 
eggs purchased on an offer and accept- 
ance basis equivalent to not less than 
80c doz in the spring and early summer 
and an annual average price of 34c doz, 
basis U. S. average farm price. 

Hatcherymen and poultrymen who pro- 
duce chicken and turkey eggs for hatch- 
eries, were especially urged to make 
plans immediately for operations at rec- 
ord levels next year. Hatcherymen are 
also being asked to encourage early 
bookings of orders so that full settings 
can be made as early as possible in 1943. 


VEGETABLE OIL CROPS 


The acreage goals for the oil crops— 
peanuts, soybeans and flaxseed—have all 
been increased over the 1942 goals. The 
soybean acreage goal is 10,500,000, about 
the same as the acreage harvested for 
oil in 1942, but 1,500,000 over last 
year’s goal. The peanut goal is 5,500,000 
acres, compared with 4,173,000 harvested 
in 1942. The flaxseed goal is 5,000,000 
acres, compared with a 1942 planted 
acreage of 4,675,000. 

Prices for the 1943 crop of soybeans 
will be supported from $1.60 to $1.75 
bu, depending on oil content, U. S. aver- 
age farm price, for yellow or green 
soybeans of high oil content. 

Prices for the 1943 crop of flaxseed 
for oil will be supported at not less than 
$2.70 bu, basis No. 1 flaxseed at Minne- 
apolis. - 

FEED GRAINS 

To assure adequate feed for livestock, 
the acreage goals for feed grains, in- 
cluding corn, oats, barley and grain 
sorghums, are about 1.5% larger in total 
than the 1942 acreage of these crops. 
The corn acreage goal is 95,000,000, or 
about 4% above the 1942 average. The 
goals also call for an increase of 8% 
in grain sorghums. Acreage allotments 
for corn producers in the commercial 
corn area are being raised 5% by the 
Agricultural Adjustment Agency. Pro- 
ducers who wish to exceed their acreage 
allotments by planting up to their usual 
acreage in order to have more feed may 
do so without incurring reductions in 
other payments. No marketing quotas 
will be proclaimed in corn. So far as 
its resources will permit, the department 
will endeavor to maintain feed prices, 
especially prices of corn, feed wheat, and 
oil meal, in 1943 at about the same level 
as in 1942. 

Loans will be made to producers of 
grain sorghums and barley at rates 
slightly higher than in 1942. 

WHEAT 

The suggested acreage for wheat is 
also lower—52,500,000 acres compared to 
53,477,000 in 1942. Supplies of wheat are 


considerably in excess of current needs, 
and wheat producers whose land and 
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RELEASE OF CCC WHEAT TO MILLS 
“IN DUE COURSE,” HUTSON SAYS 


Officials of Government Agency and Millers National Federation 
Confer at Length on Problem of Supply of 
Wheat to Mills 


equipment are suitable to growing other 
crops more vital to the war effort al- 
ready have been requested to under- 
plant wheat allotments. A major por- 
tion of this diversion is sought in the 
corn belt and the eastern portion of the 
great plains states, where such crops as 
soybeans, flaxseed and certain feed crops 
are feasible alternatives to wheat. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GREAT LAKES BOAT SPACE 
FOR GRAIN ON INCREASE 


DvututH, Mixn.—Shipping space for 
grain from Duluth-Superior down the 
Great Lakes has been plentiful as the 
season draws to a close. A number of 
bulk freighters have been transferred 
from the iron ore trade to grain. Last 
week grain shipments were around 6,- 
600,000 bus, which was mostly wheat for 
eastern milling concerns, to supply oper- 
ating stocks during the winter months. 
Grain under contract for December ship- 
ment was about 1,000,000 bus on Nov. 
28. This is a small amount compared 
to chartered tonnage at this time in for- 
mer years, but late demand for boat 
space to move grain may develop. 

. vy 
“ More Boats Requisitioned 

Burrato, N. Y.—The War Shipping 
Administration has requisitioned the four 
remaining vessels of the Great Lakes 
Transit Corp., according to a letter from 
President H. Townsend Hoopes to the 
preferred stockholders. The 10 ships 
previously delivered brought $1,900,000 
and at the same price per deadweight 
ton for the other vessels the company 
should receive, it is estimated, $700,000 
for the quartet. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


G. E. ERICKSSON MOVED TO 
PILLSBURY BOSTON POST 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—G. E. Ericksson, 
formerly Cleveland manager and recent- 
ly associated with the central division, 
bulk sales, of the Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co. at Chicago, has been appointed divi- 
sional sales manager in charge of bulk 
sales in the Boston and New England 
territory, effective Dec. 1. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


BREWERS’ DRIED GRAINS 
OUTPUT LOWER IN OCTOBER 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Brewers’ dried 
grains production during October totaled 
14,200 tons, compared with the 15,600- 
ton output of the previous month and 
the 10,600-ton output of October, 1941, 
according to a report of the Department 
of Agriculture. The figure for October 
this year is preliminary. 




















NO SUPERSTITION 


Philippe J. Couture, head of the 
Maine. Baking Co., Auburn, Me., held 
the formal opening of his new bakery 
with. the Lewiston-Auburn Rotary 
Club as guests on Friday, Nov. 13. 
He has no superstitions regarding this 
.day since he first d for busi 
on Friday the 13th over 20 years ago. 
Mr. Couture first gave the club mem- 
bers a personally conducted tour of 
the new establishment after which 
they were served a luncheon. The 
company operates a wholesale con- 
cern, distributing bread, cake and 
doughnuts throughout a great part of 
Maine. 








Cuicaco, I1u.—A program of making 
wheat from Commodity Credit Corp. 
stocks available to flour mills will be an- 
nounce “in due course,” J. B. Hutson, 
president of the CCC, said at the conclu- 
sion of an all-day conference in Chicago 
on Nov. 28. 

The conference was attended by Mr. 
Hutson, Carl Farrington, vice president 
of the CCC, both of whom came from 
Washington; W. C. Helm, of Minne- 
apolis, president of the Millers National 
Federation; Herman Steen, Chicago, and 
Herman Fakler, Washington, vice presi- 
dents of the federation; and the grain 
committee of the millers’ national organi- 
zation. 

Those attending the conference dis- 
cussed in detail the mills’ problems of 
wheat supply under present conditions. 
It was stressed that many mills are find- 
ing it impossible to obtain enough cash 
wheat to replace their daily grind or to 
cover new flour sales, and that the ad- 
vance in wheat values in several impor- 
tant sections has carried the market 
above the highest levels of the period 
Sept. 28-Oct. 2, which is the base for 
the temporary flour price ceilings. In 
more than a few cases, mills have been 
forced to withdraw quotations from the 
trade on account of difficulties in obtain- 
ing wheat. 

Although nothing more explicit than 
that a program would be announced 
“in due time” was forthcoming from Mr. 
Hutson and his associates, advices from 
Washington indicated that action was 
possible by the end of this week. 
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Daily newspaper reports attributed to 
W. C. McArthur, grain division director 
of the CCC, the opinion that there is 
widespread disagreement among millers 
as to the need for release of loan wheat. 
Mr. McArthur recently returned to 
Washington after a six weeks’ trip to 
principal markets in the Middle West 
and West. 

He was quoted as saying that Pacific 
Northwest millers are finding the situa- 
tion increasingly serious, but that com- 
plaints from the Southwest had decreased. 

It is said that a program is drafted 
and ready for announcement whenever 
the CCC determines it should be imposed, 
but that the agency is disinclined to 
proceed with this indirect method of 
wheat price control before the OPA 
issues its permanent flour ceilings, or 
other federal or congressional action in- 
tervenes. 
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J. L. BLISH CHOSEN HEAD 
OF INDIANA MILLING FIRM 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—John L. Blish has 
been elected president of the Blish Mill- 
ing Co., Seymour, Ind., succeeding the 
late J. L. Davis, who was killed in a 
railroad crossing crash, Nov. 11. Mr. 
Blish formerly was treasurer of the com- 
pany. 

Edwin A. 
was named vice president. 





Blish, previously secretary, 


Meedy S. Blish was elected secretary 
and Stuart S. Blish treasurer. 





ODA Wins First Coiling Court Test 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Price Administra- 
tor Leon Henderson characterized as an 
outstanding victory “for the man in the 
street and the woman in the home” the 
decision of Federal District Judge Gun- 
nar H. Nordbye, Minneapolis, upholding 
the validity and reasonableness of the 
General Maximum Price Regulation in 
an enforcement action brought by OPA 
against a Minneapolis chain store organi- 
zation and its chief supplier. 

Judge Nordbye, granting an injunc- 
tion in a suit brought by OPA against 
the C. Thomas Stores, of Minneapolis, 
and its chief supplier, the Mutual Whole- 
sale Food & Supply Co., found for the 
government in virtually every contested 
point. The defendants, who were brought 
to court in the course of OPA’s nation- 
wide enforcement drive, were found to 
have: . 

Raised prices above the March, 1942, 
ceilings set in the general maximum 
price regulation; 

Refused to differentiate in prices on 
group or quantity purchases; 

Assumed authority to adjust prices 
without consulting OPA as required by 
law; 

Made no attempt to confer with OPA 
in problems involving price “squeezes” 
—that is, higher costs of replacing price- 
controlled goods ; 


Failed to comply with price-posting 
requirements of the general maximum 
price regulation in many of the 62 out- 
let stores. 

While recognizing that the reporting 
and record-keeping requirements of the 
OPA regulation “impose numerous and 
serious burdens” on storekeepers, Judge 
Nordbye declared that “no citizen in 
these times should complain of additional 
burdens” if strict compliance with the 
regulation will achieve the goal of defeat- 
ing inflation. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 

FOOD FACTS AS POSTER MATERIAL 

Food Facts, a monthly publication of 
Wheat Flour Institute, planned for teach- 
ers, health and group leaders, is used by 
Miss Mary Gillespie, supervisor of school 
lunches at Huntington, W. Va., as poster - 
material to help children select correct 
lunches. Many of the articles are re- 
printed in quantity for high school use. 
BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 

AMERICAN CYANAMID DIVIDEND 

New York, N. Y.—The American Cy- 
anamid Co. has declared a special divi- 
dend of 75c on both Class A and B 
shares. The dividends are payable in 
shares of 5% cumulative preference 
stock ($10 par value) in the ratio of one 
share of such stock for each 131% shares 
of Class A or B, — 
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APPROACHING HOLIDAYS STEP UP 
PURCHASES IN FLOUR MARKET 


All Branches of the Trade Replenish Diminishing Stocks—Sales 
Not Large but Fairly Numerous—Spring 
Wheat Clears Strong 


There is considerably more activity in 
the flour market as buyers are turning 
inquiries into action and taking on fair 
sized amounts to replenish rapidly dimin- 
ishing stocks. The approach of the 
holiday season explains some of the buy- 

ing, for wheat inar- 
ket action has hardly 
been definite enough 
to cause any rush of 
orders to move into 
mill offices. Al- 
though sales are not large, they have 
been for fair amounts and in a moder- 
ately steady stream. Altogether activ- 
ity is greater than for some time past. 

Last week in the Northwest, inquiries 
were plentiful and orders numerous. 
Stock replenizhing appeared to be the 
reason and the sales figure climbed to 
81% of capacity, compared with 59% 
in the preceding week and 35% in the 
corresponding period a year ago. 

In the Southwest a steady run of 
business developed and coupled with 
another large sale to an eastern concern 
the sales level was up to 87% of capac- 
ity as against 75% in the week previous 
and 29% in the corresponding week a 
year ago. 

An improvement in sales was also noted 
at Buffalo with all branches of the trade 
in the market. Bakers apparently are 
anticipating an exceptionally lively holi- 
day business. 

In the central states sales were not 
large but were fairly numerous and 
business was definitely improved over the 
preceding week. « fair volume of sales 
was reported from the eastern seaboard 
and on the west coast sales in all direc- 


<> 


tions showed a marked improvement. 
Shipping directions are reported as 

fair to very good by most mills and are 

keeping operation schedules full. 


CLEARS 


Spring wheat clears are unusually 
strong with the demand very active and 
supplies unable to keep up. A livelier 
tone has developed in the winter wheat 
product. Prices are firm. 


EXPORT 


Export business continues very light 
and confined almost entirely to routine 
transactions. 

PRICES 


Flour prices are about unchanged 
from a week ago after having eased a bit 
earlier in the week. 


PRODUCTION 


Flour production dropped off sharply 
last week with total output of the mills 
reporting to THe NortuwestTern MILtER, 
accounting for 65% of the nation’s pro- 
duction, amounting to 1,423,544 bbls, 
compared with 1,528,594 in the week pre- 
ceding and 1,383,830 in the similar period 
a year ago. Two years ago the figure 
was 1,371,769 bbls and three years ago 
1,210,223. Sharpest drop was in the 
Northwest where a decrease of 42,000 bbls 
was reported. The Southwest was off 
19,000, Buffalo 7,000, the western divi- 
sion of the Central West 8,000, South- 
east 2,000 and the North Pacific Coast 
32,000. The eastern division of the Cen- 
tral West gained 5,000 bbls. Complete 
production details by sections can be 
found in the table on the page opposite. 





FEEDSTUFFS TRADING RESTRICTED 
BY LIGHT OFFERINGS 


—_——p>—- 
Markets Continue Unsettled—Quotations on Many Feeds Nominal 
—Wheat Millfeeds Advance, Making Up Loss of Previous 
Week—Oil Seed Meal Situation Still Confused 


Handlers of feedstuffs continue to do 
the best they can, distributing supplies 
as evenly as possible among all classes 
of consumers. Offerings of many items 
are again completely lacking, however, 
so that in a good many instances buy- 
ers’ needs cannot be 
cared for. If sub- 
stitutions of other 
ingredients cannot 
be made, mixers are 
forced to curtail 
output of commercial feeds until sup- 
plies can be delivered. Quotations of 
several by-product feeds are now up 
against the official ceilings and for those 
that are not, the trend is upward. Based 
on available quotations and including 
ceiling prices on certain commodities, 
the index number for the current week 
appears slightly lower than at the be- 
ginning of the month and is calculated 
at 163.5, compared with 165.8 two weeks 
ago and 148.9 a year ago. 

Millfeed production gained slightly the 
third week in November witha total of 





92,250 tons, compared with 90,800 tons 
for the previous week and 75,400 tons for 
the corresponding week last year. Bran 
and shorts prices have strengthened mod- 
erately at Kansas City, the flaky offal 
gaining $1 ton and the heavier feed put- 
ting on about 25c. 

St. Louis reports the lack of offer- 
ings of many feeds curtailing trading. 
Processors are sold well in advance and 
the outlook for increased spot offerings 
is not bright. An excellent demand con- 
tinues from all classes of buyers. 

At Fort Worth, millfeeds and cotton- 
seed meal are in good demand, but in- 
quiry for most other items is rather 
limited. 

A state of unsettlement continues in 
the Minneapolis feed market. Wheat 
feeds are quoted about 50c ton higher as 
mill offerings lessen and current output 
is again well spoken for. Country deal- 
ers furnish the principal buying interest, 
with much of the inquiry now being for 
December and January shipments. Bran 
and standard middlings for December 


shipment are held at 50c ton over the 
November and prompt shipment price 
with January held at $1.50 ton over 
prompt. A much smaller flour run of 
spring wheat mills is expected during 
December than during November and 
handlers are more inclined to anticipate 
future requirements. 


OIL SEED CAKES AND MEALS 


The Kansas City market for soybean, 
cottonseed and linseed meals is strictly 
a nominal affair, with no supplies offered 
for sale. Crushers are completely sold 
up far ahead. Resellers have nothing 
to offer and show little interest in deal- 
ing in the oil seed meals under the latest 
OPA regulations. Meanwhile, an urgent 
demand from mixers and feeders can- 
not be satisfied. Many cattle likely will 
be marketed direct from fall pasturage 
or finished on sorghum feeds. 


CORN FEEDS 


Manufacturers of gluten feed and meal 
have booked their entire December pro- 
duction already, using an allotment plan 
to effect as equitable distribution among 
users as possible. Quotations are at the 
official ceiling levels, which are unchanged 
from a week ago on feed and $2 ton 
higher on meal. Hominy feed remains 
about unchanged, with both offerings 
and demand light. 

Alfalfa meal mills in the Central West 
are running as near full capacity as 
hay supplies and labor conditions will 
permit. They are turning out a large 
volume of orders, all of them on previous 
contracts, and are not booking additional 
amounts. In the Platte Valley of Ne- 
braska a period of drier weather has 
made alfalfa better for grinding, but 
there has been some shattering of leaves 
in baling and loose hauling. Prices are 
still entirely nominal. 

Tankage and meat scraps remain un- 
changed at the official ceiling levels of 
$60.28 and $63.75 ton, bulk, respectively, 
but some increase in bag prices has raised 
the cost of meat scraps to consumers by 
a slight margin from some packers. 
Processors are following an allotment 
plan of distributing the packing house 
by-products, based generally on the con- 
sumer purchases in the corresponding 
time of 1941. It is hoped in this manner 
to effect an even distribution. 
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OKLAHOMA BAKERS MEET 

Oxtanoma Ciry, Oxra.—Thirty-five 
members of the Oklahoma Bakers Asso- 
ciation, presided over by Ferd Denner, 
Enid, president, met Nov. 10 at the 
Wells-Roberts Hotel, Oklahoma City, to 
study transportation, price control and 
other current problems confronting the 
baking industry. Officials of the ODT, 
WPB and OPA met with the bakers and 
explained regulations. The meeting voted 
to abandon the usual annual convention, 
substituting therefor an occasional called 
meeting. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


MOREHEAD PATTERSON IS 
NAMED RUBBER DEPUTY 


New York, N. Y.—William M. Jeffers, 
national rubber director, has announced 
the appointment of Morehead Patterson, 
president of the American Machine & 
Foundry Co., as assistant to Colonel 
Bradley Dewey, deputy rubber director. 
Mr. Patterson has had extensive experi- 
ence in organization problems, and in 
the production and use of high speed 


December 2, 1942 


KANSAS CITY BRAN, 
SHORTS SLIGHTLY UP 


Change Not Significant—Greater Trading 
Volume—Flour Millers Not Hedg.- 
ing to Any Extent 


Bran and shorts are somewhat higher 
in the options at Kansas City, but the 
change is not significant. Trading is ip 
greater volume but the buyers find 
enough offered whenever they are in 
the market for any moderate quantity. 
Flour millers still are 
not hedging to any 
extent, The feed 
mixers apparently 
are not covering as 
far in advance on 
millfeed as they have attempted to do 
on other and harder to get ingredients. 

Closing prices of millfeed futures on 
the St. Louis Merchants Exchange in 
dollars per ton, Monday, Nov. 30: 





Gray Del. in Chicago 

shorts Bran Midds, 
December ......... 36.40 34.20 34.75 
SOMGBEY wcccccscsce 36.75 $5.25 35.75 
yp eee 37.15 36.20 36.75 
| ST PPECE CULE 37.50 36.75 37.50 
MOOT cevccecestoves 37.75 36.75 38.00 


All quotations bid. 

Closing prices of miilfeed futures on 
the Kansas City Board of Trade in 
dollars per ton, Monday, Nov. 30: 


Bran Shorts 
DeCOMBOP 2c cccccccccccccces 31.1 34.50 
January - 34.50 
February 34.90 
BMAP ccccceccccccsescccces 35.25 
pT , BPPPrrereer cre tee 35.30 
BOF cccc ces cctateccesoccces 35.50 





All quotations bid. 





———BREAD IS THE STAPF OF LIFE 


Price Regulation 


Following is the complete text of 
Amendment No. 34 to the General Maxi- 
mum Price Regulation which redefines 
flour and mixed feeds. (THe Nortu- 
WESTERN Mitier, Nov. 18, page 10): 


Part 1499—Commodities and _ Services 
(GMPR, Amendment 34) Mixed Feed and 
Flour. 

In 1499.20 paragraphs (f) and (v) are 
amended to read as set forth helow: 

1499.20 Definitions and explanations. This 
GMPR and the terms appearing therein, 
unless the context otherwise requires, shall 
be construed as follows: 

. . . * * 


(f) ‘Mixed feed’ includes a mixture or 
blend of more than one feed ingredient for 
the purpose of feeding animals, except that 

(1) Screenings as defined in the Official 
Publication of the Association of American 
Feed Control Officials, Inc., for 1942 shall 
be governed by this GMPR and 

(2) A mixture resulting from the blend- 
ing or mixing of offals or by-products from 
a single vegetable, plant or other agricul- 
tural product shall be governed by this 
GMPR. 

. 


(v) “Flour means the flour produced from 
wheat, rye, buckwheat, rice, corn, oats, bar- 
ley, soybeans and potatoes. Combinations 
of flours produced from the said commodi- 
ties, and bleached, bromated, enriched. 
phosphated and self-rising flours shal] be 
considered flour. Flour from wheat shal! 
mean: 

(1) Any product of the milling of wheat, 
other than durum wheat, whose ash con- 
tent is not more than 1-20th of the protein 
calculated to a moisture-free basis plus .35 
except that farina shall not be deemed to 
be flour from wheat, 

(2) Any product of the milling of durum 
wheat, whose ash content calculated to a 
moisture-free basis, is not more than 1%%. 
except that semolina shall not be deemed 
to be a flour from wheat. 

(3) Whole wheat flour. 

(4) Whole durum wheat flour. 

(5) Blends of the foregoing flours. from 
wheat. 

In determfMming whether the ash content 
of bleached, bromated, enriched, phosphated 
and self-rising flours complies with the 
above ash requirements, allowances shall 
be made for the increase in the ash con- 
tent resulting from the addition of the 
bleaching, bromating, enriching, phosphat- 
ing and self-rising ingredients. 

1499.23a Effective dates of samend- 
m 


Ml 6 © « 
.- Gi) Amendment No. 34 (1499.20 (f). and 
(v) 32 GMPR shall become effective Nov. 
21, 1942. 
Issued this 16th day of November, 1942. 
LEON HENDERSON, 
: Administrator. 
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STEADY PRICE RISE 
OF BURLAP HALTED 


Prices Off 12 to 20 Points—Indian Back- 
log Steadily Diminishing—Cotton 
Trading Active 


New Yorn, N. Y.—Cables from Cal- 
cutta indicate at least a temporary ces- 
sation of the steady rise in burlap offer- 
ing price as reported recently. Prices 
that had soared to new highs closely 
pushing ceiling levels on the strength of 
the African campaign and “peace ru- 
mors,” fell off an average of 12 to 20 
points. 

Obviously a strong factor pushing the 
rise was the assumption that clearing of 
shipping lanes would spur a demand 
from all parts of the world to fill in 
depleted stocks, stocks that are now on 
hand for shipment from the primary 
center. 

An improved situation in India is noted 
in increased shipping declarations arriv- 
ing here and reports that the backlog 
of undelivered orders is steadily dimin- 
ishing. Although new. burlap commit- 
ments are not too important from the 
standpoint of business volume, local 
trade opinion points tothe possibility 
of an expansion in new business soon if 
burlap prices continue to fall off. 

There is considerable activity in the 
local cotton market with trading on a 
broad range and good gains recorded in 
near-by months. December continues to 
show the strongest position with March 
and May also showing an upward move- 
ment. 

Certain cotton cloths are getting more 
and more difficult to obtain and the pos- 
sibility of increased burlap supplies is 
encouraging as it would help relieve the 
strain on the cotton goods. Bag manu- 
facturers are still seeking supplies and 
some of the more popular constructions 
are well sold up through June of next 
year. Goods for near-by shipment are 
practically impossible to find. The 40- 
inch 4.25-yard sheetings and 40-inch 3.75- 
yard constructions are particularly hard 
to uncover for any delivery. 

The recent order restricting the use 
of burlap for flour, fertilizer and sugar 
added an additional load to the cotton 
goods situation. Packaging of these 
items normally required approximately 
140,000,000 yards of material. 

The Army Engineers Corps has again 
entered the market according to reports, 
seeking all heavy-weight burlap material 
procurable. _ 

Recently, in Washington, Senator John 
H. Bankhead indicated that legislation 
would be planned to revise cotton fu- 
tures contracts to reflect spot prices in 
the local markets if the trade did not 
voluntarily arrange for adjustments. He 
charged that the New York futures price 
is depressing the price paid to farmers 
for cotton. 

In this connection Robert J.. Murray, 
president of the exchange, stated that the 
exchange is co-operating and will con- 
tinue to co-operate to the best of its 
ability, declaring that “our goal is to 
work for the greatest good for the great- 
est number.” 

Bemis Bro. Bag Co.’s cotton goods in- 
dex, a composite figure reflecting whole- 
sale prices of principal cotton cloth used 
in bag making expressed in cents per 
yard of cloth, is 8.00 as compared with 
7.18 a year ago. The Bemis composite 
figure reflecting duty paid early ship- 
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ment prices of heavy and lightweight 
Calcutta burlap expressed in cents per 
Ib of cloth is 16.67 as compared with 
15.69 a year ago. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


JOINS NISSEN BAKING CO. 

W. H. Windsor, Boston, New Eng- 
land representative for the Borden Co. 
for several years, has resigned to become 
production superintendent for the John 
J. Nissen Baking Co., Portland, Maine. 
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FLOUR TRADE HOLDING 
WHEAT PRICES STEADY 


Supplies for Commercial Use Limited— 


Encouraging War News Also 
a Factor in Market 





Wheat prices are holding steady as a 
result of an expansion in flour trade 
without any notable increase in the 
amount of available wheat in commercial 
channels. The continuation of encourag- 
ing war developments also is a factor. 
To the close of the 
week of Nov. 21, 1942 
wheat under loan in- 
creased to 3824,830,- 
000 bus. Barley in- 
creased to 10,476,- 
000 bus of which 1,279.000 bus are in 
California. Old wheat held Nov. 21 to- 
taled 264,970,000 bus and corn 32,929,000. 

The outlook for winter wheat continues 
very promising in western and south- 
western portions of the main belt with 
top growth heavy in Kansas. Green bugs 
have been reported locally in central 
and southern Oklahoma, but no material 
damage is apparent. The crop appears 
to be well established for the winter in 
the Ohio Valley where recent rains have 
been beneficial. In the Pacific North- 
west warmer weather is needed. 

The fourth official estimate of wheat 
area in Argentina gives this year’s acre- 
age at 16,432,000 compared with 18,038,- 
000 the final estimate last year. Flax- 
seed acreage is placed at 6,128,000, or 
about 620,000 acres less than last season. 
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GRAIN FUTURES TRADING 
VOLUME OFF IN OCTOBER 


Wasuincton, D. C.—Activity in the 
grain futures markets declined during 
October, but open contracts remained 
relatively stable, the Department of Ag- 
riculture reports. The decline in grain 
futures transactions apparently reflected 
the waiting attitude of traders pending 
price stabilization developments. 

On the Chicago Board of Trade the 
turnover in wheat futures, which amount- 
ed to 177,148,000 bus in September, 
dropped to 125,679,000 in October. The 
turnover in corn, oats and rye declined, 
although less markedly. 

Open wheat futures contracts remained 
stable during the month at around 40,- 
000,000 bus. There were moderate 1in- 
creases in open contracts in corn, oats 
and rye. 





——BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 

NO 1941 CENSUS OF MANUFACTURES 

Wasuincton, D. C.—The Census of 
Manufactures, which was taken by the 
Bureau of the Census every second year 
from 1921 te 1939, has been abandoned 
for 1941 in the interests of more im- 
portant work related to the nation’s 
war effort. 
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Previous Nov. 29, Nov. 30, Dec. 2, 
Nov. 28, 1942 week 1941 1940 1939 
ke CLEC LCT *334,233 376,794 336,020 333,952 233,103 
PP rrrrTr rrr errr 570,165 589,816 522,580 472,785 452,384 
MII sks’ Woo 0004-95 680090600008 193,184 200,598 187,977 186,792 164,916 
Central West—Eastern Div. .... *138,819 133,120 139,482 113,268 137,306 
Western Division .......... 62,537 70,467 57,276 66,141 73,805 
BOUTON cc ce ccvcesccncevceces *26,620 28,585 22,861 32,698 26,486 
North Pacific Coast ............ 97,986 129,214 117,634 166,133 122,223 
PE cc eed teh sodiecsi cee 1,423,544 1,528,594 1,383,830 1,371,769 1,210,223 
*Partly estimated. 
Crop-year production 
——————Percentage of activity July 1 to ~ 
Nov. 28, Previous Nov. 29, Nov. 30, Dec. 2, Nov. 28, Nov. 29, 
1942 week 1941 1940 1939 1942 1941 
Northwest ....... 60 68 57 59 39 7,255,770 7,026,155 
Southwest -+- 80 83 73 67 65 11,946,036 11,367,334 
TEE 65 68 63 64 55 4,383,032 4,253,096 
Central West— 
Eastern Div. .. 74 71 74 69 80 2,865,872 2,782,423 
Western Div. .. 53 60 49 56 63 1,421,573 1,211,322 
aaa 60 65 60 63 49 550,690 509,368 
N. Pacific Coast.. 58 69 57 77 55 2,779,662 2,683,425 
DOAGIE occrcce 68 73 65 66 57 31,202,635 29,823,123 
THE SOUTHWEST THE NORTHWEST 
55 Representative Mills Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
Weekly Flour Pet. cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
capacity output of ac- South Dakota, Montana and lowa: 
bbls bbis tivity Weekly Flour Pet. 
Nov. 22-28 ......- 415,500 362,187 87 capacity output of ae- 
Previous week .. 415,500 374,188 90 bbls bbis tivity 
YVeMr OBO oscocce 415,500 307,902 74 Nov. 22-28 ...... 376,950 228,688 61 
Two years ago... 415,500 280,836 67 Previous week .. 376,950 247,409 66 
Five-year Average .....-eeeeeeeeeee 69 Year ago ....... 389,550 218.534 56 
Ten-year AVETAGE .....ccccccrccece 68 aoe years ago... 389,550 215,493 65 
Tive-ye@r AVETAGE .......cceeeeeees 49 
Kansas City SWOROGE QVOTERS. 66 vince ccssesces 48 
Nov. 22-28 ...... 180,000 126,172 70 Producti f '. . 
Previous week .. 180,000 133,682 gee ee es See ey 
Year 80 .....-- 180,000 145,124 81 
Two years ago... 180,000 105,906 59 Minneapolis 
Five-year A@VeCTAge ...... ee eeeeeeeee 71 Weekly Flour Pet. 
Ten-year AVeCTAge ...--eeeeeereces 72 capacity output of ac- 
. bbis bbls tivity 
Wichita Nov. 22-28 ...... 180,300 105,545 59 
Nov. 22-28 ...... 56,700 34,239 60 previous week .. 180.300 129,385 72 
Previous week 56,700 37,726 6 Year ago ....... 179,100 117,486 66 
Year ago ....... 56,700 29,181 5 Two years ago... 180,900 118,459 65 
Two years ago... 56,700 37,662 66 Five-year average ..............00 52 
Salina DON-FVORF GQVOTERS coc ccccecvescessc 47 
Nov. 22-28 ...... 56,100 47,567 4 CENTRAL WEST 
Previous week 56,100 44,220 f 
Year ago ....... 56,100 40,373 72 Eastern Division 
Two years ago... 56,100 48,381 86 Mills in Ohio, Indiana and Michigan, in- 


PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 
Seattle and Tacoma District 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbis tivity 

Nov. 22-28 ...... 94,800 51,209 4 
Previous week .. 112,800 80,522 71 
Year ago ....... 130,800 68,813 63 
Twe years ago... 141,600 99,762 70 
Five-year AVCrage ......eeeeeeeeeee 58 
Ten-ye@r AVETAGE «1... eeeeeeeeees 59 

Portland District . 

Nov. 22-28 ...... 73,200 46,777 64 
Previous week 73,200 48,692 67 
TORP GOO icvecsce 74,600 48,821 65 
Two years ago... 74,600 66,371 89 
Five-year Average ......eeeeeececes 68 
Ten-year AVCTAGE ...- see eceeeeeees 66 


THE SOUTHEAST 
Output of Rentucky, Tennessee, Virginia 
and Georgia mills, reporting each week at 
the Southeastern Millers Association: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbis tivity 

Nov. 22-28 ...... 44,100 26,620 60 
Previous week 44,100 28,585 64 
Year ago ....... 37,800 22,861 60 
Two years ago... 51,900 32,698 63 
Five-year @VeCrage ....-seeeecceeeee 62 
Ten-year AVETAGE ...... cere ecees 63 


Production for current week is estimated. 


cluding those at Toledo: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbis tivity 

Nov. 22-28 ...... 188,640 138,819 74 
Previous week .. 188,640 133,120 71 
WORF GD ccseces 188,820 139,482 74 
Two years ago... 165,120 113,268 69 
Five-year AVerage .....sseeeeeeeece 68 


DOR-VORF AVETAMO .cccevccsescceres 
Production for current week is partly esti- 
mated. 
Western Division 


Mills in Illinois and eastern Missouri, in- 
cluding the Chicago and St. Louis districts: 





Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbls tivity 

Nov. 22-28 ...... 117,600 62,537 53 
Previous week .. 117,600 70,467 60 
FORr OBO cccsese 117,600 57,276 49 
Two years ago... 117,600 66,141 56 
Five-year Average .....eeeeeeceeeee 51 
Ten-year AVETAGE «6... eee ee eeeeee 53 

BUFFALO 

Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbis tivity 

Nov. 22-28 ...... 294,600 193 184 65 
Previous week .. 294,600 200,598 68 
Year ago ....... 294,600 187,977 63 
Two years ago... 289,800 186,792 64 
Five-year A@Verage ......ccccccccces 65 
Ten-year AVETAGE ......ceccccevees 68 





MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the 


current and prior two weeks, together with 


season totals of (1) all mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of Kansas 
City and St. Joseph; (2) all mills of Minnesota, North and South Dakota and Montana, 
including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y. (computed 
from operation reports made to The Northwestern Miller by more than three fourths of the 
flour milling capacity of the territories included): 


--—Southwest——, -——Northwest—, -—Buffalo—, 
Weekly Crop year 
production to date production to date production to date 


Weekly Crop year 


production to date 
Nov. 22-28 ..... 26,931 672,320 13,044 
Previous week .. 27,820 14,734 
Two weeks ago.. 27,148 13,922 
1941 .......-... 24,314 636,005 13,050 
19 @ ccccccseces 22,315 603,612 13,011 
LOGD. vccvccsccae 20,898 624,850 8,431 
TORS a cccs covenant 3,217 603,269 11,247 
Five-yr. average 23,535 528,011 11,757 


7-—Combined—, 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 


$3,516 7.244 167,000 47,219 1,022,836 
7.522 50.076 
7,559 48,629 
274,005 7,049 160.863 44.413 970.873 
257,990 7,005 161,155 42,331 922,757 
272,889 6,184 169,292 35,513 967,031 
275,105 7,102 174,219 41,566 952,593 
272,701 6,917 166,506 42,209 967,218 
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MILLS’ MANPOWER 
PROBLEM PRESSING 


Employment of Women to Replace Men 
Proceeding in Various Plants of 
General Mills, Inc. 


Minneapouis, Minn.—The manpower 
situation has been calling for and con- 
tinues to require serious consideration 
in the flour milling industry. Comment- 
ing upon this problem, Harry A. Bullis, 
executive vice president of General Mills, 
Inc., told the company’s Gold Medal 
Men’s Club last week: 

“In September and October, before 
the orders freezing salaries and wages 
went into effect, numerous adjustments 
were made, principally in the compensa- 
tion of salaried employees in the lower 
salary brackets so that they would feel 
better satisfied to remain with us. Em- 
ployment of women to replace men in 
various classifications is proceeding in 
our various plants. In some plants this 
replacement is working out very satis- 
factorily, but in other plants there is 
some difficulty because it requires chang- 
ing jobs to permit women to do the 
lighter work and concentrating the heav- 
ier work in the jobs which are filled by 
men. Employee turnover is high. 

“Since the first of June, wage scales 
at all plants have been increased. 
These increases, together with the sal- 
ary increases which have been grant- 
ed in offices and field, when project- 
ed to an annual basis amount to ap- 
proximately $1,000,000 per year. The ef- 
fect of thése increases has been largely 
offset by additional volume in all activi- 
ties. However, we cannot expect volume 
to accelerate indefinitely, and the effect 
of expense increases will shortly be evi- 
denced by rising unit costs.” 

Referring to current market condi- 
tions, Mr. Bullis said: 

“Millfeed values showed some strength 
during the month of October and early 
November, with increases reaching $2@3 
per ton. During the past two weeks the 
tendency has been toward weakness and 
declines in prices. While we do not look 
for considerable further declines in mill- 
feed values, neither do we look for any 
great appreciation. Bran prices are now 
$5@7 per ton under the ceilings at Min- 
neapolis and Kansas City. 

“The imposition of price ceilings on 
flour early in October shut off trade quite 
effectively. The uncertainty with respect 
to application of price ceilings and the 
nature of the permanent ceilings is still 
a matter of conjecture. More flour has 
been sold during the first half of Novem- 
ber than during the entire month of 
October. Flour production is still hold- 
ing up well, although not quite at the 
October rate. November production 
should be in the neighborhood of 1,300,000 
bbls, which will be about 75,000 bbls more 
than November of last year. 

“Recoveries on flour sales have shown 
some improvement in individual classifi- 
cations and in some divisions with the 
result that margins obtained during the 
month of October averaged 5c bbl higher 
than September. Wheat prices and flour 
costs are still under the base period, 
giving us an opportunity to secure a 
little more margin in flour sales. How- 
ever, the importance of such extra mar- 
gin during this period does not appear 
to be recognized by many millers who 
are still competing on a low-price basis.” 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


October, Mr. Bullis told the men’s 
club, was one of the largest profit months 
in the company’s history. Net profits, 
after taxes of $611,000, were $1,279,000, 
a figure exceeded only once, in September 
of 1939, when profits before taxes were 
$2,172,000. All divisions and activities 
contributed to the October profits. Flour 
made an especially good showing, largely 
because of a considerable reduction in 
the undelivered order position. Flour 
production was 1,650,000 bbls, the largest 
month since September, 1939. Cumula- 
tive production for the five-month period 
ending Nov. 1, 7,290,000 bbls, was 468,- 
000 bbls greater than in the same period 
of last year. ; 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FLOUR PURCHASE AWARDS 
MADE PUBLIC BY AMA 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—The AMA on 
Nov. 14 announced the purchase of 81,- 
600 bbls of wheat flour from western 
mills. The business was divided as fol- 
lows: 

Centennial Flouring Mills Co., f.o.b. 
Tacoma, 40,800 bbls at $5.44; Colorado 
Milling & Elevator Co., f.o.b. Pocatello, 
4,000 bbls at $5.20; Centennial Flouring 
Mills Co., f.o.b. Tacoma, 9,600 bbls at 
$5.61; Globe Mills, f.o.b. San Francisco 
or Sacramento, 6,800 bbls at $7.15; Col- 
lins Flour Mills, Ine., f.o.b. Pendleton, 
5,100 bbls at $4.60; Collins Flour Mills, 
Inc., f.o.b. Pendleton, 5,100 bbls at $5; 
Centennial Flouring Mills Co., f.o.b. Ta- 
coma, 5,200 bbls at $5.12; V-O Milling Co., 
f.o.b. Los Angeles, 5,000 bbls at $5.26. 

The purchase included bakers bread 
flour, 20,400 bbls fancy patent all-pur- 
pose flour, 5,100 bbls cake and pastry 
flour, 5,100 bbls special cake flour and 
10,200 bbls cracker flour. 

Announcement by the Agricultural 
Marketing Administration of its pur- 
chases of 185,000 lbs of enriched flour 
Nov. 13, shows that the awards were 
made to General Mills, Inc., Kansas City, 
for 125,000 Ibs at $3.25 per 100 lbs, and 
to Morten Milling Co., Dallas, Texas, for 
60,000 Ibs at $3.45 per 100 lbs. The AMA 
also bought 50,000 Ibs of edible corn- 
starch at 5.6¢c lb from the Corn Products 
Refining Co., f.o.b., Argo, Ill. 


¥. Y 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—The AMA on 
Dec. 1 announced the purchase of 20,000 
bbls of wheat flour at $5.74 bbl, and 
15,000 bbls at $4.79 from the Tex-O-Kan 
Flour Mills Co., f.o.b. Gulf ports. The 
same mill also sold 161,280 lbs of en- 
riched flour at $3.42 per 100 lbs, f.o.b. 
Dallas. General Mills, Inc., Chicago, 
furnished 161,280 Ibs of the same type 
at $3.215, f.o.b. Kansas City. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


DON ROGERS, U. S. GRAIN 
REPORTER, TRANSFERRED 
Kansas Crry, Mo.—Don E. Rogers, 
known to many millers and grain men 
as “the government reporter” for mar- 
keting news in Kansas City, has been 
transferred to Chicago, where he will 
head the Great Lakes office of the Agri- 
cultural Marketing Administration, in 
charge of reporting, publicity and news 
of all kinds for that seven-state area. 
For eight years connected with news- 
papers in Kansas City and for the last 
13 in government service, Mr. Rogers 
has built a reputation of knowing what 
the grain, seed and hay markets are 
all about, and being able to report on 
them accurately and with judgment. 











ProteststoWPB... 





December. 2, 1942 


Slicing Ban Would Cut Consumption 
of Bread, Pacific Coast Baker Says 


Protest against any prohibition of 
bread slicing has been made by Stanley 
S. Langendorf, president of Langendorf 
United Bakeries, Inc., San Francisco, in 
a letter to J. T. McCarthy, chief of the 
bread and bakery products section of 
the War Production Board. 

It has been reported that the WPB is 
considering a regulation prohibiting slic- 
ing. 

In his letter to the WPB, Mr. Langen- 
dorf declares that the banning of sliced 
bread would work to the disadvantage 
of the government, bakers and consum- 
ers, for the following reasons: 

1.—Unsliced bread, after it is 24 hours 
old, has a harder and staler feel than 
sliced bread. 

2.—Housewives have acquired the habit 
of purchasing bread by feel. 

3.—A sliced loaf of bread 48 hours to 
60 hours old will feel as fresh as an un- 
sliced loaf 24 hours old. 

4.—The balloon type loaf became popu- 
lar before the innovation of sliced bread 
and its popularity was accorded to the 
fact that its fluffiness had given it a soft 
feel. Balloon type loaves have vanished 
since the slicing of bread and bakers 
have standardized loaves of bread in 
smaller and more compact sizes. 

5.—During the period when bread was 
unsliced hundreds of bakers were in 
the habit of making second hot bread 
deliveries to dealers to satisfy consumers 


<e 


on bread freshness. 

6.—When sliced bread was universally 
placed on the market bakers automatical- 
ly discontinued hot bread deliveries for 
reason that the consumer could not detect 
the difference between sliced bread, 
whether it was 24 or 48 hours old. 

7.—It is the custom of the baker today 
to pick up bread every 48 hours. 

8.—There is a danger that if slicing 
of bread was prohibited, bakers might 
have to resort to the practice of picking 
up bread in 24 hours, thereby substan- 
tially increasing stale returns, possibly 
doubling or trebling them, which would 
cause a great economic waste in raw ma- 
terial and labor. 

9.—There is a tremendous surplus of 
wheat in the country and bread con- 
sumption has been tending downward 
during the past number of years. 

10.— Housewives have abandoned bread 
knives since slicing of bread has become 
universal, dating back to the year of 
approximately 1931. The great demand 
for new knives for housewives for slic- 
ing bread would undoubtedly use more 
steel than replacement blades required 
for slicing machines in bread bakeries. 

Many additional arguments could be 
quoted, Mr. Langendorf says, which 
would strongly indicate that an order 
prohibiting the slicing of bread would 
not be an economical move for the gov- 
ernment, baker or consumer. 





NEW YORK BREAD IS 75% ENRICHED 


** * * 


* * 


National Total Is Close to 70%, Survey Shows 


New York, N. Y.—More than 75% of 
the billion and a half pounds of white 
bread sold annually in New York state 
is now enriched with vitamins and min- 
erals, it was reported today by the De- 
partment of Nutrition of the American 
Institute of Baking, New York. 

White bread enriched with thiamin 
and niacin, and with iron, is produced 
by about 3,000 New York bakers, accord- 
ing to a survey recently completed by 
the institute. 

Most of the larger bakers are now 
enriching all of their breads, both in New 
York and in other parts of the country. 
New York is, however, one of the leaders 
in the enrichment program. 

Vitamin enrichment of our entire an- 
nual bread production of more than 12 
billion pounds within the next few months 


was predicted by Dr. James A. Tobey, 
director of the Department of Nutrition, 
who pointed out that a resolution for 
enrichment of all American bread had 
been unanimously adopted at a Baking 
Industry War Conference held recently 
in Chicago. More than 70% of the 
country’s bread supply is now enriched, 
according to this authority. 

When all our bread and flour are en- 
riched, said Dr. Tobey, the intake of the 
important vitamin B,, or thiamin, in the 
American dietary will have been in- 
creased by about 64%, and will be ade- 
quate for our wartime nutrition. 

All bread used in the army and navy 
is also enriched. Recently two states, 
South Carolina and Louisiana, have 
passed legislation requiring all white 
bread sold in those states, to be enriched 
with vitamins and food miferals. 





More Gasoline for Salesmen © 
Given Consideration by OPA 


Wasuineton, D. C.—William M. Jef- 
fers, federal rubber administrator, ap- 
pearing before a congressional commit- 
tee on Nov. 24, was firm concerning the 
necessity for nation-wide gasoline ration: 
ing, now scheduled for Dec. 1, but en- 
dorsed “in a limited way” a plea of the 
United Commercial Travelers for larger 
gasoline rations for traveling salesmen. 

It was learned he has written to Price 
Administrator Henderson suggesting 


that he attempt to work out some plan 
which will give traveling salesmen more 
gasoline than the “B” book, except in the 
presently rationed East, where no in- 
crease is expected because of the oil 
transportation problem. 

Representatives of the UCT who con- 
fetred recéntly: with “Mr. Jeffers urgéd 
that ‘the salesmen be allowed enough 
gasoline to do 65% of last year’s travel- 
ing. : 
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A. & P. Buying Practices Cited 
in U. S. Anti-Trust Indictment 


WasHinoton, D. C.—The Great Atlan- 
tic & Pacific Tea Co. has been accused by 
the government of driving competition 
out of business through systematic dom- 
jnation of local areas. Included in the 
eight methods of control alleged to have 
been used were: 


Obtaining for A. & P. a systematic 
discriminatory buying preference over 
competitors by controlling the terms 
and conditions upon which manufac- 
turers, processors, packers and other 
suppliers should sell to the defen- 
dants and to their competitors, the 
defendants always obtaining lower 
prices. 

Coercing suppliers to grant them 
excessive and preferential discounts 
and rebates under the guise of so- 
called “advertising allowances.” 

Acting as selling agent for growers 
and competing shippers and as buy- 
ing agent for competing jobbers, 
charging brokerage fees and commis- 
sions on all such transactions even 
where no service was rendered. 

Engaging in the brokerage business 
for purchases on their own account 
and eoercing sellers into paying them 
a so-called brokerage on their own 
purchase. 

The company replied that every charge 
will be disproved and declared that the 
indictment had been issued without 
granting the company the privilege of 
rebuttal. 

The investigation was directed by the 
Justice Department’s anti-trust division. 

The charges were made in a two-count 
indictment voted by a federal grand jury 
at Dallas, Texas, against 12 companies 
in the Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. 
group; 16 officials in that group; Busi- 
ness Organization, Inc., and its president, 
Carl Byoir, of New York, public rela- 
tions representative of the chain. 

The prime corporate defendant was the 
New York Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea 
Co., Inc., parent of the 11 other com- 
panies. 

Besides the New York Great A. & P. 
Co., others named in the indictment are 
company organizations in Maryland, New 
Jersey, Arizona, Nevada, Delaware and 
Vermont. Listed also are the Quaker 
Maid Co., Brockport, N. Y. (food prod- 
ucts); American Coffee Carp., Jersey 
City; White House Milk Co., Brockport; 
Nakat Packing Corp., New York (sal- 
mon packers), and Atlantic Commission 
Co., New York (fresh fruit and vege- 
tables). Quaker Maid and White House 
are each “one of the largest” in their 
businesses; the others are “the largest.” 

Individuals indicted are George L. 
Hartford, Montclair, N. J; John A. 
Hartford, Westchester County, N. Y; 
R. W. Burger, New York; Robert B. 
Smith, New York; A. G. Ernst, New 
York; Francis M. Kurtz, New York; 
H. A. Baum, New York; O. C. Adams, 
Philadelphia; W. F. Leach, Philadelphia ; 
W. M. Byrnes, New York; J. J. Byrnes, 
Jacksonville; O. I. Black, Dallas; T. A. 
Connors, Chicago; A. W. Vogt, Milwau- 
kee, and Carl Byoir, New York. Mr. 
Byoir is set down as president of Busi- 
ness Organizations, Inc. 

¥ ¥ 


A. & P. Denies Charges 
In a reply to the indictment obtained 
by the anti-trust division, the Great At- 


lantic & Pacific Tea Co. declared that 
“we will disprove every charge Thurman 
Arnold has made.” 

The statement charged Mr. Arnold with 
attempting to “create further chaos” in 
the wartime food situation by an attack 
upon the methods of doing business 
“which have won the greatest approval 
from consumers, farmers, labor and the 
great mass of our people.” 

The statement pointed out that the 
various government agencies have been 
attempting to hold down food prices, 
eliminate. waste and equitably distribute 
scarce foods, adding: 

“In the face of all this, the anti-trust 
division now declares a domestic war 
on efficient distribution which has made 
the greatest contribution to this effort.” 

The company insisted that every cor- 
ner grocer and housewife knows there is 
no monopoly in food, “which is the most 
competitive business in America.” It 
claimed it did only 814% of the “total 
retail. food volume,” whereas the indict- 
ment insisted it did 1314,% of the total 
business of grocery and combination 
stores in the United States. 

The A. & P. asserted it did not reach 
its present position by “Wall Street 
financing, combinations or deals with any 
one,” but because “millions of housewives 
found that they could feed their families 
better by taking advantage of low prices 
for quality food.” 

“To attack our buying policies is an 
indictment of the judgment of the hun- 


dreds of thousands of farmers who have 


sought our business because we have been 
able to obtain for them wider markets 
and a constantly larger share of the con- 
sumer’s dollar,” the statement continued. 
“To attack our selling policies is to in- 
dict the common sense of the millions of 
housewives who have built our business 
by their patronage.” 

Mr. Arnold has had his field day at 
Dallas, the company declared, adding: 

“Before the grand jury, only his accu- 
sations have been heard. Only his rep- 
resentatives are allowed to appear; only 
one side of the case is presented. Be- 
cause of this, the courts have held that 
none of these charges can be presumed 
to be true and in no way tend to dis- 
credit any one unless they are proven 
in court.” 





——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


RICKER PRETZEL BANKRUPTCY 

Pirrssurcu, Pa.—Andrew F. and Paul 
J. Ricker, trading as the Ricker Pretzel 
Co., Elizabethtown, Pa., have filed a 
voluntary petition in bankruptcy. Sched- 
ules show liabilities of $25,593 and assets 
of $12,930. The case was referred to 
Martin E. Musser, referee, at Lancas- 
ter, Pa. 


———"BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION 
SEEKS WAREHOUSE MANAGERS 
Wasuinoton, D. C.—Increased ware- 

housing of various agricultural products 
in connection with federal lend-lease 
activities has intensified a need for man- 
agers and inspectors for agricultural 
warehouses. 

The United States Civil Service Com- 
mission is seeking warehousemen who 
have had experience involving respon- 
sibility in management of warehouses 


storing agricultural products under either 
cold or dry storage conditions. Appli- 
cants with college education may use that 
education to meet a part of the experi- 
ence requirement. 

Positions pay $2,000 to $4,600 a year. 
There are no age limits. No written test 
is required. Applications must be filed 
with the U. S. Civil Service Commission, 
Washington, D. C. 
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WHEAT SALE RESTRICTED 
IN PACIFIC NORTHWEST 


PortLanp, Orecon.—Activity in wheat 
circles in the Pacific Northwest is greatly 
restricted due to the inability of the 
trade to get wheat out of farmers’ hands. 
Mills will take on what is available, but 
there is little to be had. Prices have 
held firmly in the face of limited of- 
ferings. Prices needed to draw out wheat 
are prevented by the flour ceilings. 

Inquiries continue to come in from 
the Middle West, but dealers are having 
difficulty filling old contracts and are 
not offering anything for sale. Difficulty 
is being experienced in getting railroad 
cars, On previous sales, and this further 
restricts operations. 





Feed wheat sales continue of large 
proportions, with this wheat moving out 
of terminal elevators rapidly. Move- 
ment will tend to slow down after the 
turkey killing season. 

Seeding is just about over for the 
winter. Soil is now too full of moisture 
for farming operations, and the remain- 
ing acreage will be left until spring. 
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SON OF FRED COBB VICTIM 
OF TRAGIC BOSTON FIRE 


Ensign John C. Cobb, son of Mr. and 
Mrs, Fred C. Cobb, of Green Bay, Wis., 
was one of the victims of the Boston 
night club fire, Nov. 28. The young man, 
24 years of age, was graduated from 
Yale University in 1941, and later took 
special ordnance training at Harvard. 
He was born in Minneapolis, where his 
father was then connected with the sales 
department of the Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co. Mr. Cobb is now head of Cobb’s 
Sunlit Bakery, Green Bay, and of the 
Eau Claire (Wis.) Baking Co., and very 
prominent in state and national bakery 
circles. 


3% FREIGHT TAX CANNOT 
BE PASSED ON, OPA RULES 

WASHINGTON, D. C.—The 3% prop- 
erty transportation tax imposed under 
the 1942 revenue act, effective Dec. 1, 
must be considered as a freight rate 
increase which cannot be passed on, 
rather than as a tax which can, the 
Office of Price Administration has 
ruled. 

This decision will be contained in 
a supplementary order to be issued 
within a few days. The ruling means 
that the seller will absorb the new 
tax under some pricing systems and 
the buyer under others. Where the 
pricing is on a “delivered price” basis, 
for example, the seller will absorb the 
tax. In cases where the price is 
“f.0.b. producer’s establishment,” on 
the other hand, the buyer will absorb 
the cost. The rule holds throughout 
all variants of these two. 
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NEW SYSTEM PLANNED 
ON OIL MEAL PRICES 


Regulations Similar to Millfeed Ceilings 
Expected Within 30 Days to Re- 
place Margin Limits 


Present OPA margin limitations on 
oil cake and meal prices will be replaced 
within 80 days with new blanket dollar 
and cents ceilings on each feed involved, 
the Office of Price Administration has 
disclosed. The new ceilings will be simi- 
lar in principle to those covering mill- 
feeds, it was said. 

Meanwhile, nothing has yet been done 
about the retroactive features of OPA 
amendment No. 61, which sets margin 
limits for resellers, but some modifica- 
tion is expected, to facilitate movement 
of oil cake and meal until the new ceil- 
ings become effective. The amendment 
has blockaded movement of these prod- 
ucts, since jobbers and brokers are un- 
certain about prices. 

A special committee of the Grain and 
Feed Dealers National Association, of 
which A. S. MacDonald, of Boston, is 
chairman, met with representatives of the 
OPA and CCC last week. Following the 
meeting, the committee reported: 

“We received courteous, careful and 
detailed consideration from the Office of 
Price Administration and Commodity 
Credit Corp. officials, and were allowed 
to present our whole story. A full dis- 
cussion was held. The OPA plans a 
blanket ceiling on each oil meal similar 
to millfeed setup. Amendment No. 61 
is only a stop-gap, operating until the 
blanket ceilings become effective. This 
is possible within 30 days. We hope 
for modification of amendment No. 61 
to facilitate movement of oil meals until 
new ceilings are effective.” 

Presiding at the meeting was J. K. 
Westberg, head of the feed and cereals 
branch of the OPA, and Max F. Cohn, 
Charles Kenney and C. Neil Barrett, of 
the OPA staff, and C. C. Farrington, rep- 
resenting the grain division of the CCC. 

Concerned about the outcome of the 
meeting, jobbers and brokers of oil cake 
and meal are part of an unwilling bottle- 
neck in protein feed distribution. The 
bottleneck is caused by their refusal to 
sell long stocks of meal, in the few cases 
where they exist, until they are sure what 
can be made on the sale, and also by the 
desire to know just where they stand 
on old contracts. Having a big invest- 
ment both in their stocks of proteins 
and in their merchandising of it, the 
jobbers particularly are almost forced to 
await a clarification before they again 
begin to function. 

One of the suggestions made by the feed 
trade committee was that resale margins 
be made to apply to processors’ ceiling 
prices, instead of to the price at which 
a purchase was made from a processor. 
In the case of linseed meal, which is not 
under any ceiling, the level of a certain 
date would have to be taken. 

Members of the committee outlined to 
the OPA representatives 65 services 
which might be rendered at some stage 
and under certain conditions in the dis- 
tribution of oil meal from the processor 
to thé feeder. It was brought out that 
none of these were “frills” but were 
necessary at times to maintain the steady 
flow of supplies. Under the amendment 
as written, 89 of these services would 
have to be eliminated, with 26 of them 
still possible. 
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N. Y. Production Club 


Discusses Army 
Bakery Units 


New York, N. Y.—Major C. S. Bryan, 
Subsistence Branch, Quartermaster Gen- 
eral’s Office, Washington, D. C., pre- 
sented latest information regarding the 
Enlisted Reserve Corps, Affiliated Bakery 
Units, at a meeting of the Metropolitan 
Production Men’s Club, Victoria Hotel, 
Nov. 9. 

Major Bryan explained the discontinu- 
ance of the Specialist Corps and outlined 
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the procedure in securing commissions 
in the army. In regard to the discon- 
tinuance of the Specialist Corps, he 
stated that it was found the applicants 
needed more general military background 
training and experience to qualify as 
officers. 

In his address, Major Bryan marked 
a renewal of confidence on the part of 
the baking industry, explaining that 
many difficulties formerly confronting it 
had been overcome. 

The remainder of the meeting was de- 
voted to a review of the recent Baking 
Industry War Conference at Chicago, 


with complete reports presented by Peter 
Pirrie and Arthur Hackett, Drake Bak- 
eries, Inc. 
——BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 
VETERAN RADIO ADVERTISERS 

The veteran buyer of radio time on 
Station WOR, New York, is a baking 
company, Dugan Bros., according to a 
recent survey of sponsors made by the 
station. The baking company first used 
the station 16 years ago, and has spon- 
sored the same program continuously 
during that time. The Fischer Baking Co. 
has been using WOR for eight consecu- 
tive years. 





Keep TABLE-FRESHNESS in its place— 
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It’s Today's Special i 


Now that curtailed deliveries mean more hours elapse from baking time to 
eating time, Table-Freshness is imperative in your bread, rolls and buns. 


For the most in Table-Freshness, begin with the gluten. 


Stualowsee 


Hydrate it thor- 


oughly. Make it take up the maximum amount of moisture. With Paniplus, 
this added moisture is driven into the gluten and held there, becoming 


structural moisture which does not bake out. 


Your bread and rolls will 


stay fresh longer and Mrs. Housewife will have the soft, fresh-feeling loaf 


she demands. 


LET PANIPLUS SERVE YOU THE RIGHT WAY—EVERY DAY. 


THE PANIPLUS COMPANY 


30 West Pershing Road 


Boston 
Omaha 


Atlanta Chicago 


Philadelphia 


WAREHOUSE STOCKS: 
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Pittsburgh 


Columbus 


Denver 
Portland, Ore. 


Kansas City, Missouri 


Kansas City 
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Los Angeles 
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E. P. CLINE AGAIN HEADS 
GEORGIA BAKERS COUNCIL 


Attanta, Ga—E. P. Cline, Colonial 
Baking Co., Columbus, Ga., was elected 
president of the Georgia Bakers Council 
for the third consecutive time at the one- 
day conference held here Nov. 11 at the 
Biltmore Hotel. Howard Fisch, of High- 
land Bakery, Inc., Atlanta, was elected 
vice president, while Carter Estes, Small 
& Estes Bakery, Gainesville, Ga., was 
named treasurer, succeeding his partner, 
Horace Small, who is now with the U. §, 
Navy. C. M. McMillan was again elected 
secretary. 

Problems of the industry were dis- 
cussed in a business session for bakers 
during the morning. Members feel that 
the chief problem for state bakers dur- 
ing the coming year will be legislation, 
especially the proposed bread and flour 
enrichment bill which is being drawn up 
to introduce in the January meeting of 
the Georgia legislature. 

To put the organization on a sounder 
business basis to better face the perilous 
times ahead, a reserve fund was set 
aside, donations being made by state 
bakers. 

Following a luncheon attended by allied 
men as well as bakers, panel discussion 
was joined in by all present. Serving on 
the panel were C. S. Broeman, president 
of American Bakeries Co., Atlanta; Russ 
Westerstrom,- Lee Baking Co., Atlanta; 
Joseph Hexter, president, Columbia Bak- 
ing Co., Atlanta, chairman of the board 
and Washington representative for the 
Southern Bakers Association; John G. 
Caley, ODT regional director; William 
L. Ettinger, of the chemical branch of 
the WPB, and C. M. McMillan. 

The Certificate of Necessity and the 
shortening problem came in for chief 
discussion. Mr. Ettinger offered some 
encouragement on the prospect of secur- 
ing relief from the present shortage of 
shortening. He said that it appeared 
the South was hurt worse than any other 
section of the country because of (1) the 
large amount of pure lard used in 1940 
and 1941, and (2). the unusual increase 
in population. He said these would no 
doubt be the main bases for relief, pro- 
vided the individual bakers would state 
their cases clearly to WPB in Washing- 
ton immediately. 

He gave the name of Ernest Kanzler, 
Director General for Operations, War 
Production Board, Washington, D. C., 
as the man to write regarding relief, 
giving the following points to include 
in the letter: (1) How much pure lard 
have you been using; (2) how much are 
you able to get now; (3) how much will 
you need to continue your business; (4) 
what is your present inventory; (5) how 
much has the population increased in your 
section. 

While he emphasized that the letters 
should be written by individual firms, he 
agreed that copies should be sent to the 
Southern Bakers Association for use by 
the ABA in Washington in following 
through, and in order to give the associa- 
tion a comprehensive picture of the short- 
ening situation which is regarded as ex- 
tremely serious by bakers in the South. 


———-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


BAKERIES CONSOLIDATE 

Bissez, Ariz.—The Arizona and Cali- 
fornia Baking companies, operating in 
the Bisbee area, have consolidated in the 
interests of . conserving~ vital materials 
to aid the war effort. All bread will 
-be under one label. 
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THE HOUSE OF SHELLABARGER 


SHELLABARGER FLOURS are milled to serve the 


baker, not to require the baker to serve them. 


SHELLABARGER FLOURS are elastic and adapt- 


able with “performance characteristics that 
insure satisfaction either when baked straight or 


in whatever blend you like. 


SHELLABARGER FLOURS represent first word 


bread quality and last word cost economy. 


@, No “Shellabarger Baker’ ever takes a chance. 


The Shellabarger Set-Up 


1. WHEAT SELECTION 2. UNIFORMITY 3. MILLING 

A. Thirty country elevators assur- A. Experimental mill pre-testing A. Efficiency of 2,500 barrels daily 
ing use of country-run wheat. of wheat for baking character- capacity. 

B. Favorable transit position of istics. B. Versatility of three units. 
Salina, permitting us to draw B. 3,500,000 bushels storage. C. Thoroughly modern equipment, 
wheat from the entire South- maintained up to the minute. 
west. 

4. BAKING RESULTS 5. POLICY 
A. Bakery Service Department, in A. To mill flour to standards of 
charge of actual bakery engi- uniform baking characteristics 
neer. as well as analytical standards. 
B. Completely modern analytical B. Quality based on maximum pro- 
and baking laboratory. duction results at a fair price. 


C. Technical knowledge of what is 
required to give the best results. 


THE SHELLABARGER MILLS 


Millers Since 1776 : SALINA, KANSAS 
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THE SOLDIER’S RATION 


The circumstances of modern war ne- 
cessitate entirely different rations and 
these all have to be planned for. The 
circumstances also call for different kinds 
of packaging. We have found it neces- 
sary up to now to develop special rations 
for mountain troops, high altitude, low 
temperature; for troops in the desert. 
In maneuvers on the Mohave Desert last 
summer the outside temperature ranged 
from 122 to 127 degrees of heat and in 
the tanks where the men were operating 
around 150 to 156 degrees. 

We have found it necessary to develop 
a special ration for jungle use, this where 
men in heavy perspiration, heavy humid 
heat, do not digest food so well. That 
has to be a different type of ration. 

Then, of course, there are the indi- 
vidual rations, the C ration, which is 
canned—6 cans constituting one day’s 
food; the K ration which is packaged in 
three oblong fiber board boxes. That 
was originally planned for parachute 
troops but later developed for general 
use as a reserve ration; the D ration, 
which is purely an emergency affair con- 
sisting of a chocolate bar stabilized to 
a high melting point by the inclusion 
of oat flour. Then for the air corps it 
has been necessary to develop a bail out 
ration, a crash landing ration and a 
bomber lunch. 

For -the purposes of distribution to 
certain areas in the battlefield, we have 
had to combine sufficient food of a 
balanced diet in one box to feed five 
men one day. This we call the Five-in- 
One ration. Distribution becomes very 
easy and can be made in utter dark- 
ness, just the number of boxes picked up 
as the number of rations may be needed. 

The basis for all of this planning is 
a menu. No matter what the ration is 
to be, how it is to be applied, the basis 
of the plan is a prepared menu. 

As food appears scarce, as certain 
items become difficult to obtain, as we 
fall short—particularly of such imported 
items as coffee and tea—we guide the 
consumption of the army in the path of 
food availability. As the fats of this 
country have become scarcer, we have 
made a reduction in the amount of but- 
ter consumed on the mess table. We 
have reduced far below the authorized 
allowance the amount of coffee. We 
now allow a soldier 40 cups of coffee a 
month. In the olden days some of them 
could drink that in a day.—Colonel Paul 
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Logan, Subsistance Branch, Office of the 
Quartermaster General, U. 8S. Army. 


BISCUITS OVERCOME 
“SCORCHED EARTH” 


In Africa, the Solomons, Russia, the 
modern soldier can no longer live “on 
the land.” “Scorched earth” has put an 
end to that. For days the soldier may be 
out of touch with field kitchens or his 
own mess, and he must eat and eat well. 
Soldiers as well as machines must fight 
until they are completely exhausted. 
Hence the soldier who can stave off 
utter exhaustion longer, will win. And 
hence the significance of U. S. Emergency 
Rations, scientifically designed to fur- 
nish calories enough to carry on. 

National Biscuit Co. has realized the 
importance of biscuit in these emergency 
rations. There are several reasons for 
this. First, biscuit is highly nutritious, 
can be made to provide practically all the 
elements of a balanced diet. Second, 
when properly made it will keep for long 
periods, and third, it occupies little 
space. 

Night and day Nabisco Bakeries are 
turning out prodigious quantities of spe- 
cial ration biscuit for the armed forces. 
More and more, faster and faster—for 
the army, the navy, for lend-lease, for 
maneuvers, and for merchant marine life- 
boats, ete—Food Field Reporter. 


FOOD TO FOOTWEAR 


Demonstrators, in common with flour 
travelers, could relate unusual experi- 
ences of considerable interest, but few 
would excel, in respect to surprising de- 
velopments, that which befell a represen- 
tative of Mauri Bros. & Thomson, in New 
South Wales, during a recent business 


trip in the Mother State. 

“Jim” Edwards, a member of the staff 
of Mauri Bros. & Thomson, in the course 
of his duties had occasion to pay a visit 
to a mental asylum somewhere in New 
South Wales. When the bread had been 
drawn from the oven, a patient presented 
the request that he should be given one 


of the loaves. Breaking it apart, mold- - 


ing and pressing of the crumbly part was 
conducted until a condition of plasticity 
was attained. Subsequently, there was 
completion of a pair of shoes, beautifully 
fashioned, true in proportion and detail, 
and adorned with flowers in natural col- 
ors. 

The last, we were informed, were col- 
ored by extracts obtained from blooms 
in the garden. They were of full 
strength, and as the modeling was faith- 
ful to the last degree, the effect was truly 
striking. . . . Questioned on the point 
whether the artist was a confectioner, 
the reply was: “No, according to my in- 
formation he is a Czechslovakian, who, 
when in business, was engaged in the 
manufacture of ladies’ handbags.” 

The anonymous artist is the possessor 
of a genius for modeling. How regret- 
table that he has just passed over the 
border line in respect to mental control! 

Normally, a baker would have justifi- 
cation for peevishness if told that his 
product made excellent sole leather. 

Definitely, we wish we were the pos- 
sessor of such ability at modeling, and 
of such facile fingers. 

The next step? Finding Cinderella.— 
From the Australian Trade Journal, 
“Baker, Miller and Pastrycook.” 


WHY RADIO GETS THAT WAY 


Kalamazoo is one. -f Michigan’s two 
induction centers for; y draftees. The 
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captain in charge talked to us the other 
day about his work, telling us some of 
the tricks a few men employ to dodge 
the army, and letting us in on some of 
the methods the army uses to trap the 
would-be evaders. 

He made one statement that nearly 
jolted us out of our chair, and we had 
him repeat it to be sure we had heard 
him aright. 

“In every group we take in (around 
250 at a time) there will always be a 
man or two who never heard of Pearl 
Harbor.” 

He went on further. “Out of those 
250 men, there will be about 40 who 
have never gone past the fourth grade 
in school, and there will be a few who 
can neither read nor write.” 

This latter was bad enough, but not 
quite so startling. The World Almanac 
gives Michigan an illiteracy record of 
2.0% against a total U. S. record of 
4.3%. 

Quite a number of each group will be 
men who never registered. They are not 
always men who deliberately tried to 
evade military service. They simply 
don’t know that a war is on, at least as 
directly affecting them, and Uncle Sam 
has to reach out with his long arm and 
break the news. They don’t read, they 
have no radio, their social contacts are 
few, or are with those of like back- 
ground. 

You have often heard that the average 
mental age of American soldiers in the 
first World War was 12 years. This 
figure has often been misused. Never- 
theless it is none too high today despite 
a much better literacy record than that 
of 1918. Now you know why radio 
announcers say what they do in their 
commercials.—G@. 8., in Kalamazoo Veg- 
etable Parchment Co.’s Philosopher. 


2 
BREAD 
Never take bread for granted, 
Nor deem it commonplace; 
Before partaking of a slice 
Breathe a grace. 
Eat it crusty heel, and all, 
Down to the least last crumb— 


In lands less blessed than ours today 
There are some 


Who would fight like starving wolves 
For a loaf of bread; 
Some, who deprived of bread too long, 
Lie dead, 

Erne. Romie Futter. 
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Meddling With Bread 


MID widespread distress and hunger in the world, 

America today possesses the inestimable blessing 
of virtually unlimited supplies of wheat and accompany- 
ing assurance of a generous plenty ‘of good, wholesome 
bread in a time when war and our obligation to our 
allies threaten to create serious shortages of many other 
essential foods. 

In such circumstances, any effort to interfere with 
the freest possible production, distribution and consump- 
tion of flour and bread or to antagonize the public 
taste and preference by substitution of “war bread”— 
either by coarsening the quality of the flour or by de- 
basing it with admixtures of other grains chiefly use- 
ful for animal feeding—would be an actual interference 
with the war effort. 

In particular point: (1) It would lower civilian 
morale by imposing another and wholly needless hard- 
ship upon people of unquestionably high patriotism but 
who already are disturbed by doubts of the necessity of 
many restrictive acts of bureaucratic authority; (2) It 
would substantially reduce the consumption of bread 
and thereby place an added burden of demand upon less 
plentiful and more costly foods; (3) It would oc- 
casion new and wholly justifiable resentment among 
wheat growers already so smarting under their position 
in the food control and price program as to create seri- 
ous lack of harmony both in Congress itself and in the 
relationship between Congress and an obviously con- 
fused administration of government, 

Of all the numberless devices for taking advantage of 
the war to discipline people and make them feel the 
steadily increasing weight of authority, none could be 
more lacking in reason than any proposal to impose any 
sort of restriction upon the supply of good, wholesome 
bread of the kind most people prefer. 

* * 7 * 

For many weeks we have confidently awaited the 
appearance out of the vast confusion of wartime 
civilian regimentation of some proposal to change the 
character and quality of flour and bread in the pre- 
sumed interest of economy, nutritional benefits or for 
some other excuse which would bring these whole- 
some, plentiful and least costly foods within the scope 
of bureaucratic direction and control. 

Last week it appeared and in an altogether char- 
acteristic and confusing way. As anticipated, it 
originated in nutritional circles and from among 
those who, in their eagerness to serve the nation by 
making people war-conscious through denial, are con- 
stantly watchful lest any opportunity to implement 
their private views through public regulation should 
escape. 

By some process, both unexplained and appar- 
ently resented, a memorandum prepared for discus- 
sion within the innermost councils of ways and means 
by which flour and bread might be made over, changed 
in content and complexion or even adulterated with 
the products of baser grains, nuts and seeds, was 
prematurely revealed. With commendable diligence, 
the Millers National Federation advised its members 
of the threatened official interference with their meth- 
ods of operation and with the quality and integrity 
of their products. 

With comparable diligence in the cause of truth 
and accuracy, we requested our own Washington rep- 
resentative to check the astonishing situation which 
apparently permitted a program certain to be so wide- 
spread in its effects and so disturbing to the milling 
and baking industries to be so far advanced toward 
official adoption without the industries themselves be- 
ing called into conference or, indeed, knowing the 
least thing about it. The general public was, inci- 
dentally, equally in the dark. 

The instant result of our inquiry was not quite 
an official repudiation of the whole story but vig- 
orous denial that the proposal was in any way a 
program. Instead, it was pictured as no more than 
the vaguest possible hint, a mere dream without form 
or substance, of something which might some time, 
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somewhere and by somebody be considered. Not only 
was it not intended for publication but the publicity 
already accorded it could only be regarded as a very 
great misfortune indeed. 

Our informant as to this unhappy situation, Dr. 
Harold F. Hollands, Principal Industrial Specialist 
in Charge of Grain and Cereal Unit of the Food Sec- 
tion of the Office of Civilian Supply, speaking with the 
advance approval of Dr. W. C. Ockey, Chief of the 
Food Section, etc., etc., said that, indeed and in fact, 
certain preliminary discussions had been carried on. 
In these it was discovered that practical men in the 
trades believed that the enrichment program was 
quite enough for the bread industries to tackle for 
the present; and that, somewhat as a result of this, 
the entire proposal had been rephrased so that the 
program now mildly in contemplation was to be re- 
garded as advisory and persuasive in its public ap- 
proach rather than, as outlined in the initial draft, 
compulsory. 

Last week, we faithfully published, along with the 
original proposal, the amended suggestion, as given 
to our representative by Dr. Hollands; but, in order 
to make these comments wholly clear and fair, we 
requote it here in exact text: 

“We advise the following types of bread for citi- 
zens during the war emergency: 

“1. Whole wheat bread made from flour with or 
without the outermost layer of the bran. 

“2. That made with high extraction flour less than 
whole wheat but not less than 85% (possibly similar 
to the whole meal bread of England). 

“8. That made with wheat flour in combination 
with a legume or with other protein flour enrichers. 

“4. White. bread all of which should be enriched 
to conform at least to the present minimum standards 
and in addition should be enriched with calcium and 
riboflavin. 

“5. Finally it is recommended that federal, state 
and local agencies concerned with nutrition carry on 
special educational programs to inform the public of 
the comparative nutritive contents of breads made 
from whole wheat, high extraction, high protein, en- 
riched and unenriched flours.” 

So we now have before us—just as we, and doubt- 
less many other reasonably informed people, confi- 
dently anticipated—a tentatively rounded program 
for: (1) Nation-wide promotion of preference for 
whole wheat bread; or, (2) promotion of the prefer- 
ential eating of bread made from long-extraction flour, 
described as “similar to the whole meal bread of 
England”; or, (3) promotion of the eating of bread 
made from flour containing added legumes or other 
protein enrichers, i.e., ground peanuts or cottonseed 
or soybean meal; or, (4) bread enriched above the 
present nutritionally approved standard of enrich- 
ment; and (5) the entire program to be supported 
by the joint efforts of all federal, state and local 
agencies in behalf of “warbread” and, by obvious 
implication, inescapably in opposition to the eating 
of the plain and altogether pure and wholesome 
bread of today. 

We ourselves are not too greatly disturbed over 
the prospect that this program of utter nonsense 
éver will be put into effect. In England, whose 
“warbread” is cited as in some sense a model for this 
country’s suggested wartime loaf, recourse to coarse 
and adulterated flour was a matter of hard necessity 
because of lack of home supplies and of ships. Yet 
resentment of the British public, long accustomed to 
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multiple hardships, against “warbread” has been ex- 
treme, and no doubt will be even greater now that 
bread foods are unavoidably to be further debased 
by even more nauseous admixtures of oat and barley 
flours. 

Likewise in Canada, where nutritional kinsmen of 
our own bread diet reformers undertook to foist 
“warbread” upon the people in defiance of burden- 
some supplies of what probably is the world’s finest 
bread wheat, the “Canada approved” grayish “nutri- 
tional” flour and bread have been an almost complete 
failure despite the willingness of the people of that 
loyal country to accept all necessary hardship as’ their 
contribution toward winning the war. 

Here in our own wheat-rich land efforts to use 
first the defense and, within the past several months, 
the war effort to promote the cause of whole wheat 
bread and whole grain cereal foods has been unre- 
mitting in all faddist nutritional circles. Even the 
wholly honest and straightforward program to im- 
prove the naturally high nutritional merits of white 
flour and white bread by enrichment with desirable 
vitamins and mineral elements has been seized upon 
by theorists, within and without the government, to 
gain preference for their pet hobbies. Included were 
quite open violations of official pledges wholeheartedly 
to support the enrichment program by subsequently 
representing enriched flour and bread as merely an 
acceptable substitute for the real McCoy—whole grain 
breads. 

Now this program comes more frankly into the 
open. In its original form of a mere “memorandum 
for discussion,” it proposed to restrict the produc- 
tion of ordinary flour to seventy per cent of last 
year’s total, to: make compulsory the adulteration of 
a fixed part of this with the products of less desirable 
grains and of seeds and nuts, and to require that all 
other flour used should be long extraction “war 
flour.” It is not important that this “compulsory” 
program apparently is in suspense and that a per- 
suasive program has for the moment taken its place. 


The essential and wholly realistic situation is that 
those in positions of authority over the people’s food 
are playing with the idea of choking some sort of “war- 
bread” down the country’s throat with no rhyme and less 
reason, and in a country so overflowing with wheat as 
to make its mere storage a grave economic problem. 


It is, perhaps, something of a side issue to suggest 
that a turn to warbread in a country where the almost 
universal distaste for dark bread causes its consump- 
tion to be only about three per cent of all bread con- 
sumed, inevitably would reduce the consumption of 
wheat by possibly scores of millions of bushels. It 
is well known that in World War I our success in 
saving wheat to supply the then tragically critical 
needs of our allies was due less to willing abstinence 
from bread eating than to dislike for the admixtures 
required to be used. And there is a great mass of 
statistics in proof that the turning away from bread 
in that period caused an underconsumption of wheat 
which never has been regained. 

The quite simple truth is that, however good it 
inay be for them, most people do not like dark bread 
save occasionally for variety. Perhaps they will some 
day be re-educated in their tastes. Yet now, in time 
of war when inconveniences—few of them amounting 
to actual hardship—are all about us, surely is no time 
to turn our staff of life over to nutritional theorists, 
already over-eager to fix everything up by their own 
formulas and a little bit more than tipsy with con- 
sciousness of authority. 

All juggling with the loaf and its principal ingre- 
dient is opposed to public taste and national economy, 
is especially opposed to the interests of agriculture 
and, in the long run, will prove to be a disservice to 
morale and the war effort itself. 


v ¥ 


EDITOR’S NOTE.—Statements of fact in the foregoing 
discussion are accurate. Opinions expressed are those of 
this publication and should not be interpreted as necessarily 
being those of the bread industries. 
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FOUNDED 1857 
by GOVERNOR E. O. STANARD 





You may confidently expect fine flour 





and good service on any American 






Beauty Flour you buy. 










Our elevators are located right where the 
best wheats are grown. We will have 
ample stocks of choice soft, hard winter 
and spring wheats. 













Our mills are located for best and quickest 
shipping service. 


Our sales branches are right in your ter- 
ritory and are fully manned by sales rep- 
resentatives who understand your needs. 


BRANCHES AT 


944 Martin Bldg., Birmingham, Ala. 90 Broad St., New York, N. Y. 
512 Statler Bldg., Boston, Mass. 617 Lafayette Blidg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Childs Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 1328 Gulf Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 2215 Scott Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


STANARD-TILTON DIVISION 


RUSSELL-MILLER MILLING CO. 
ALTON, ILLINOIS DALLAS, TEXAS 
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Fine Cake Flour 
High Grade Pastry Flours 
Hard Wheat Bread Flours 
Mellow Flours for Twist Bread 
Hard Spring Wheat Flours 
Texas High Glutens 
Whole Wheats and Grahams 







DALLAS MILL - 2500 BARRELS DAILY 


STANARD-TILTON DIVISION 


ALTON, ILLINOIS - DALLAS, TEXAS 


ALTON MILL - 3000 BARRELS DAILY 
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ERSATZ COFFEE 


* * * * 


Atlanta Digs Up Civil War 
Yam-and-Wheat Bev- 
erage Recipe 


Artanta, Ga—The coffee scarcity has 
produced an 1864 recipe for a “Yam-and- 
Wheat Ersatz Beverage.” With coffee 
rationing looming, this is being brought 
out and read, but not without apprehen- 
sion. Back in the days of the War Be- 
tween the States the blockade produced 
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a coffee shortage in the South and house- 
wives set about making ersatz blends. 

Margaret Mitchell, of “Gone With the 
Wind,” recalled that her heroine, Scar- 
lett, “had a mixture of parched corn and 
ground-up yams that passed for coffee, 
and she thought it was repulsive.” Miss 
Mitchell was inclined to agree. 

Historians hereabout dug up a Siege- 
of-Atlanta brand which looks sort of 
like coffee, smells something like coffee, 
and might even be said to taste not un- 
like some coffee. 


ur traditional optimist’s 
creed...age-old in wisdom... 
symbolic of today’s American spirit... 
comes to you with these wishes... may 
the New Year bring Peace & Happiness 
ees and may all your loved ones find 


Here’s the recipe (for four): Shred 
half a yam into small pieces, add 12 
tablespoons of wheat and place in the 
oven to parch. When yam shreds are 
thoroughly crisp, cool the mixture and 
place it in an ice-sack. Beat with mal- 
let until the mixture is ground. This 
should give five tablespoons of grounds 
which are added to four cups of water 
just brought toa boil. Let boil for about 
25 minutes—careful not to get discour- 


* aged by the looks of it—and set aside to 


settle. 









their joyous way back to your welcom- 
ing fireside 





Doughnut Corporation of America 


393 SEVENTH AVENUE; NEW YORK, NEW YORK 
CANADIAN DOUGHNUT CORPORATION, LTD., TORONTO, CANADA 








* BUY U. S. WAR STAMPS and BONDS’ * 
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RETAILING “FRILLS” 
IN DISFAVOR AT OPA 


Certain Services May Be Discontinued 
and All Operations Should Be 
Simplified, Agency Says 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Seeking to re. 
move “excess baggage” from wartime re. 
tailing, the Office of Price Administra. 
tion on Nov. 24 authorized the discop- 
tinuance or curtailment of many peace. 
time services without requiring reduc- 
tions in ceiling prices. 

“Recommended standards of retail 
practice” and “recommended wartime 
management policies” to aid retailers to 
operate under what the OPA said would 
be “tough” conditions in 1943 also were 
issued. 

Most of the authorizations would not 
affect feed retailing. Among those that 
might touch the feed dealer, and which 
the OPA said may be discontinued with- 
out lowering ceiling prices, were <eliy- 
eries of reasonable carryable packages, 
instruction classes, free refreshments and 
free telephone calls. 

If delivery of noncarryable packages 
is eliminated by dealers who formerly 
maintained such service, however, the 
ceiling price must be reduced by the 
amount of net cost to the consumer of 
having delivery made by the most usual 
and reasonable method of transportation. 

The recommended standards of retail 
practice generally suggest the elimination 
of the services the retailers are author- 
ized to discontinue or curtail. 

Among recommendations for wartime 
management policies are the following: 

Use self-service if feasible. 


Standardize and urge manufacturers 


to standardize sizes. 

Extend the use of informative labeling 
which gives full information of quality, 
care and use of goods. 

Simplify your line, with unnecessary 
sizes and varieties dropped. 

Pool deliveries. 

Consolidate buying facilities and adopt 
greater use of group buying. 

Promote staggered payrolls for local 
factories as a means of leveling off week- 
ly sales. 

Adjust store hours to war labor con- 
ditions. 

Minimize full-time replacement of war 
loss employees by consolidating and re- 
scheduling work wherever possible, and 
reduce the need of part-time employees 
by adopting a promotional policy that 
will reduce week end sales peaks. 

Do no unnecessary remodeling, repair- 
ing or elaborate maintenance work. 

——"BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 

APPOINTS PUBLICITY COMMITTEE 

In order to conserve time and travel- 
ing, the Pennsylvania Millers and Feed 
Dealers Association, through its board 
of directors, has appointed a publicity 
committee whose duties will be to “keep 
our membership informed as to what is 
taking place, both in the milling and feed 
business, and advise them on the numer- 
ous rules and regulations that now gov- 
ern our industry.” 

The committee is composed of the fol- 
lowing: H. F. Schell, John W. Eshel- 
man & Sons, Lancaster, chairman; W. G. 
Martin, Jr., THe NorrHwestern MItLeE2, 
New York; K. C. Knandel, secretary of 


‘'. the association, State College; W. K. 


Harlacher, Wheatena Corp., Highspire; 
H. A. Menchey, president of the asso- 
ciation, Lancaster, Pa. 
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Packaged Cookies 
Build Business 
For This Retailer 


@ By F. V. Faulhaber 


“Many people are just like you,” com- 
mented Martin Schaefer, bakery owner, 
Jamaica, N. Y. “They see those pack- 
aged cookies in the window and they 
come in and want to know more about 
them. That is only the start. 

“They usually leave, not only with 
some of the packaged cookies, but also 
with some of our other baked goods. I 
thought it was a good idea to use spe- 
cial transparent paper bags to package 
some of our cookies and other small 
goods. In this way we could display 
some of our products to good effect and, 
at the same time, keep much of this 
trade from gravitating elsewhere.” 

This alert bakery merchant speculated 
with the idea of using “look-in” bags 
after he decided that he was not sell- 
ing enough small cakes in comparison 
with the percentage of potential pros- 
pects. “Even when cookies are dis- 
played attractively,” he observed, “they 
do not always move profitably. I felt 
it was necessary to go a step further, 
so that it would be still easier for the 
customer to buy. For that purpose these 
special bags are just the thing. A few 
bags containing small cakes and cookies 
of different sizes and prices make it 
easy for a hurried customer to shop 
quickly, without the necessity of dwell- 
ing unduly on what to buy. 

“That is good sales psychology. An- 
other point is that the possible prospect 
for such packaged goods might pur- 
chase them in another store. I think 
that most people realize that a bakery 
like ours is the most likely place to pur- 
chase fresh baked goods. That is par- 
ticularly important in connection with 
packaged cookies. : 

“Whenever we deem it advisable to 
stress this fact of fresh baked cookies, 
we do it. "We fimd that many a pros- 
pect, -otherwise hesitant over packaged 
products, will try a specimen. Trials like 
these develop into repeat orders. 

“Of course, a customer still has the 
choice of selection, and if she prefers 
our regular paper bags, where no one 
can see what is contained, that also is 
her privilege. 

“You see,” the baker demonstrated, 
“some of our bags are so made that 
small cookies fit into them snugly. We 
have a lot of oddly shaped cakes, yet 
we can still display them in a glassine 
paper bag invitingly. Customers can’t 
help but see these bags in one way or 
another, and I can attribute the success- 
ful sale of my small goods in large meas- 
ure to these bags. Of course, the baked 
goods must be fresh, top quality mer- 
chandise.” 


——-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE-——— 


Double Reasons Sell 


—* 
Frank V. Faulhaber 


Too -many bakers let their products 
sell themselves, is the belief of Robert 
Dessner, bakery owner, York, Pa., with 
the result that often the best products 
do not move as they should. In his bake- 
shop it is the credo that not one, but at 
least two, sound reasons be used to 
sell more of each baked item. The pol- 
icy is followed not only by the sales- 
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girls, but also with the aid of placards. 
In his store, conspicuously displayed are 
such attention arresters as: 

“Fortify yourself with a bag of our 
Peanut Cookies. Satisfying for the sweet 
tooth of the youngsters. Also handy 
whenever hunger comes on.” 

Or: “Have you ever tried our Dark 
Fruit Cakes? If you have, you know 
it is a tasteful delight for your best com- 
pany. And always a tasty tid-bit as an 
in-between snack.” 

Another sales-maker: “Get a supply of 
Spiced Bars. They’re good, delicious and 
nourishing for the children. Toothsome 


and tasteful, too, with tea or coffee or 
with almost any drink.” 

“You may put out the best cake,” is 
the logic of Mr. Dessner, “but if you tell 
nothing about it, it will not sell properly. 
One reason for buying won’t do. At 
least two reasons should be given cus- 
tomers. More reasons mean more sales.” 
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BACK AT WORK 
J. Q. Hudgins, Dad’s Carolina Moon 
Pie Shop, Charlotte, N. C., has returned 
to his office after having been ill in the 
hospital. 
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* Store Honor Roll * 





The Ungles Baking Co., Des Moines, 
Iowa, is presenting each of the 1,400 
stores that handle its products with a 
framed honor roll to hang in their estab- 
lishment so that all customers may see 
how many of the store’s employees have 
entered the armed forces. The employees’ 
names are embossed in blue and the 
frame is of dark wood. Gold stars will 
be placed on the honor roll, should an 
employee be killed in service. 





Cake and Your Business 


NCREASED demand for food in 


+ * * * 


larly in late afternoon. 


It has a defi- 





this country, coupled with unfor- 
tunate shortages of some products, 
has placed before the cake bakers 
both a responsibility and an oppor- 
tunity. 

The responsibility is to bake as 
nutritious cakes as can possibly be 
made, and to merchandise them to 
consumers. 


In a wartime economy, cake is 
not just a dessert. As Dr. James 
A. Tobey, Director of the Depart- 
ment of Nutrition of the American 
Institute of Baking, has said, cake 
“should be a part of the meal, rather 
than a mere addition to it.” 


Cake, high in food-energy and 
body-building qualities, is an excel- 
lent food for children, and should be 
eaten the same as are sandwiches, 











and in preference to candy, particu- 





nite place in the nation’s diet for all. 


Your opportunity as a cake baker 
is to establish a place for your prod- 
uct as an essential food in the minds 
of all consumers. 


A good start has been made. Since 
the last war, bakers have increased 
cake production from 600,000,000 
pounds annually to approximately 
2,000,000,000 pounds. 

However, this only shows what 
can be done. 

By actually selling cake as a vital, 
nourishing food in this time of need, 
its present volume of sales can be 
further increased greatly. 


Its quality must be the highest ob- 
tainable from the best ingredients 
that can be had. The final step is 
everlastingly to impress upon con- 
sumers the truly valuable place of 
cake in a wartime diet. 


Bigs BROWN’S HUNGARIAN CAKE FLOUR 


is the best product that can be made from selected wheat 
grown in Central and Northern Ohio—an exceptional 
wheat of proven qualities for making the finest cake flour. 








BROWN’S - HUNGARIAN + CAKE + FLOUR 
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BROWN’S HUNGARIAN 


CORPORATION 


W. P. TANNER, President 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


BROWN’S HUNGARIAN CORPORATION 
25 Broad Street, New York, N. Y. 
Please send me, free and without obliga- 
tion, a copy of “Cake Flour—A Study of 


the Characteristics of Flour Which Affect 


Cake Quality.” 
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Ringing Up Sales 





Well-Worded Ads 
Can Help Ring Up 
Bigger Bakery Sales 


Putman’s, of Cincinnati, Ohio, believe 
in clever ads to sell their bakery goods. 
These ads appear in the weekly shopping 
news, and are always keyed to tempt 
the shopper with some one product in the 
line. The bakery features Wednesday 
to Wednesday specials each week and 
also a “one day only” special at a popular 
price which usually goes over in a big 
way. 

To illustrate, one week the Putman ad 
was woven around orange coconut layer 
cake, with the headline, “What a cake 
and what a price.” Another popular 
cake is golden layer cake with butter 
icing. 

A recent ad, woven around the title 
“Baked Goods of Delicious Quality,” 
featured a good looking girl holding a 
coconut layer cake. The message, woven 
around the firm’s slogan “It’s From Put- 
man’s,” was: “Delightful cakes—fresh, 
smooth, moist and even-textured. Crisp, 
crunchy cookies that the kiddies love. 
Yeast goods, too. Doughnuts, tea rings, 
sweet rolls. Whether for breakfast or 
dessert, the family will be thrilled if ‘It’s 
From Putman’s.’” 

Featured in window display as well 
as advertising are Putman’s decorated 
“Musical Cakes,” which are a big feature 
in June for weddings and a “year round” 
feature where birthdays are concerned. 
Putman’s bridal ornaments for most part 
these days have gone military. 
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Visual Check on Tires 
Reduces Scuffing 


Sam Fletcher, general manager of Con- 
tinental Baking Co., Portland, Oregon, 
has an idea for conserving tires on the 
company’s fleet of 42 delivery trucks, 
says Business Week. All tires on right- 
hand wheels are painted white so curb 
scuffing can be revealed easily and driv- 
ers can guard against it. 

Before adopting the plan the bakery 
put it up to the drivers as a tire and 
job conserving measure. They agreed 
with enthusiasm and now check their 
white stripes each night while loading 
gasoline for the next day’s operation. 





One advantage is that drivers emerg- 
ing from grocery stores after deliveries 
see the white tires and are reminded 
of curb hazards. After the first few 
days of operation, Mr. Fletcher figured 
the idea had reduced curb-scuffing on 
the tires from 50 to one or two. 


——=-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE. 





News Value Puts Pep in 
Window Display 


The retail bakery can add news value 
to the window displays by the use of 
news items’ and pictures clipped from 
the daily newspaper. In a few min- 
utes, these can be changed by taping 
them directly to the inside of the glass 
with the transparent tapes which hold 
fast yet can be removed quite easily. 

Limit the clippings to one a day. 
Have them follow a single theme con- 
nected with the war effort. Suggested 
ideas for a series: “Today’s Good News.” 
“Here Is True Patriotism.” “How You 
Can Help Win.” “A Food Hint for 
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Today.” “American Courage.” “Quo- 
tations From the Leaders.” 

Most of the material will come from 
the local newspaper, yet it will receive 
attention because so few people read the 
paper thoroughly. Even those who have 
read it benefit by reading it again. The 
idea is to pass on the items which help 
build American enthusiasm and morale. 
If certain topics have more local appeal 
at any time, use them in place of the 
ones suggested above. Be sure you 
choose a subject broad enough to se- 
cure an interesting item to use each day. 

For a very small sum, a neat sign 


































































can be made to carry the heading of 
the series. This sign should remain in 
the window, while the news items taped 
directly below it are changed each day, 
preferably early in the morning. The 
moré permanent part of the display 
(the sign at the top) may carry a red, 
white and blue border. There is no 
need to put particular work on the news 
item. Just clip it neatly and mount it 
on white paper, so that light from the 
back does not make reading difficult. 

When one heading is replaced by a 
new one, file the previous sign for future 
re-use. 
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“Matinee Specials” Pep 
Up Dull Periods 


A vexing problem for many bakers js 
the variation in trade during different 
hours of the day. At some times patrons 
are infrequent, while at other periods 
frantic haste is necessary to take care 
of the customers. 


This was the case 
with William Steinreich, bakery proprie- 
tor, Jamaica, N. Y. He pondered the 
problem, and came up with this answer: 

Says Mr. Steinreich: “We offer now 
what I call ‘Bargain Family Matinee Spe- 


...and this is what we are 
doing for our customers 
and for the baking industry 


O QUESTION about it—bakers are up against plenty 
N of problems today. So are distributors. Also manufac- 
turers of ingredients, supplies and equipment. And we may 
all expect more restrictions, priorities, shortages and related 
problems before the war is over. 


We're all in this together. And together we are going to 
do two things: first, anything and everything to help win the 
war; second, preserve the baking industry, a necessary war- 
time industry. But more than that, we are going to try to see 
that baking standards, built through years of improving qual- 
ity, are not unnecessarily lowered now. Looking the situation 
squarely in the face, we of Lever Brothers Company have 
pledged full cooperation with the government, in both the 


letter and the spirit of all orders and requests, 






COVO Bakers Wartime Services 


VER since the war began, we have been giving bakers 
practical wartime help with their new problems. On 
sugar, for example, we urged you not to turn back to old-time 
Jean formulas which will not actually save sugar or produce 
good-eating cake by today’s standards. Instead of revising and 
reviving old formulas, the COVO Research Bakers developed 


new and practical “Emergency Formulas” which met four 
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dals, as you can see by the cards in 
the window and in back of the counters. 
This description may seem a little long, 
put I think it’s just long enough to set 
people thinking. 

“We have certain special cakes, at 
slightly lower prices, available at from 
1 to 2 o’clock in the afternoon. This 
period is rather dull ordinarily, but we 
find that these special bargains are good 
bait for extra business at the time we 
want it. It is just a 5c concession, but 
the customers buy other things, too. 

“Every day except Saturday,” says 
Mr. Steinreich, “we offer something spe- 


we can fairly allow to each. 
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cial. Before 1 and after 2 o’clock these 
specials sell at the regular prices.” 
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Western Pennsylvania 
Bakers Hold Family 
Night Party 

PirrssurcH, Pa.—The annual Family 
Night dinner of the Retail Master Bak- 
ers Association of Western Pennsylvania 
was held in the South Hills Country Club, 
Nov. 11, with close to 200 persons present 
which included members, their families 
and guests. 

Louis J. Dudt, president of the Penn- 


TOGETHER 


essentials: formula balance, proper use of rationed ingredi- 
ents, low batter cost, good eating quality. 


The way we handled the sugar problem is typical of the way 
COVO Research Bakers practically and promptly meet bakers’ 
wartime problems. Like COVO Shortenings, you can always 
depend on COVO Bakery Service suggestions and assistance. 


Our Pledge to You 


N SPITE of existing conditions, COVO Shortenings will 
continue to be the finest shortenings made. We pledge that 
every pound shipped will be uniform in all important prop- 
erties. That guarantee requires the “Cream Of Vegetable Oil,” 
the finest, most modern equipment and superior scientific skill. 


You realize that our production, like that of all refiners, has 
been cut by WPB order. This is to lay up a stock-pile ready 
for any war emergency—for our armed forces or for lend- 
lease. We will produce all the shortening that we are allowed 
to make. We will provide our regular customers with all that 


This is a plain statement of our position, our plans, our 
pledge. We're all in this together! 


(ovo 








LEVER BROTHERS 
General Offices CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 


COMPANY 


sylvania Bakers Association, presided. 
E. J. Warmbier, sales expert and in- 
structor of classes in bakery sales, spoke 
briefly on “Armistice Day in 1918 and 
1942.” A program of dances, recitations 
and music by children of the bakers fol- 
lowed. A skit, “The Gay Nineties,” was 
presented by Mrs. W. Fleckenstein and 
Peter M. Kunst, a past president of the 
association. 

The dinner party was in charge of Mrs. 
Fleckenstein, Mrs. Herman Knell and 
Mr. Kunst. All children participating 
in the program were presented with war 
stamps. 
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ONE CENT SALE 


*x * * * 


Holiday Cooky Business Boosted 
By Standard Merchandising 
Device in Retail Bakery 


To promote cookies effectively at holi- 
day seasons the Federal Bakery, Wabasha 
Street, St. Paul, Minn., puts on a one 
cent sale, offering an extra dozen cookies 
for one cent with each dozen purchased 
at regular prices. 

At such times a large display window 
is filled with trays of cookies of many 
different kinds, with decorations indica- 
tive of the season. 

At Halloween, for instance, black cats 
made of tissue paper were set up among 
the trays. Pumpkin faces were on each 
end of the window. Paper containers, 
made like handled cooky jars, with Hal- 
loween decorations and faces of witches 
and gnomes were shown. These were to 
be filled with cookies for the table or 
for gifts, or they could serve as center- 
pieces. Orange and black paper festoons 
completed the window trimming. 

Prices of the cookies and the special 
value appear on posters in the window. 
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Fellowship Set Up on 
Cake Mixes 


P. Duff & Sons, Inc., Pittsburgh, has 
founded in Mellon Institute of that city 
an industrial fellowship that will be 
concerned with problems in the pro- 
duction, improvement, properties and 
use of cane molasses; development of 
better and new cake mixes, and the evo- 
lution of other ready-to-use mixes for 
baking purposes, embracing composi- 
tion, preparation, packaging and _ stor- 
age. 

Arthur J. Nolte, a food specialist, as- 
sumed the incumbency of this fellow- 
ship on Oct. 22. He is an alumnus of 
Washington University (B.S. in Chem. 
Eng., 1925) having extensive experience 
in food technology and fermentology. 
With the U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Chemistry and Engineering at Winter 
Haven, Fla., he conducted during a 
seven-year period research on citrus 
fruit chemistry that won much com- 
mendation. He also carried out studies 
of the characteristics and composition 
of papaya seed oil and of watermelon 
seed oil. He is perhaps best known by 
his contributions to the literature of 
grapefruit seed oil, the preparation of 
lactic acid from grapefruit juice, and 
the production of feed yeast and indus- 
trial alcohol from citrus-waste press 
juice. 





In his investigations at Mellon Insti- 
tute Mr. Nolte will have the direct 
co-operation of specialists in the fellow- 
ship donors’ organization and in the in- 
stitute. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


* Meal Planner * 


A “Victory Meal Planner” is being 
distributed to customers by Rice’s Bak- 
ery, Washington, D. C. In large sized 
advertisements in Washington newspa- 
pers the bakery offers the booklet free 
to all who clip and mail the printed 
coupon. The booklet is full of “vitamin- 
rich” menus and cooking helps for the 
housewife, tied in, of course, with the 
theme of keeping the family fit under 
wartime conditions. 
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How Gasoline Rationing Affects Grocers 


A } NHE fate of the retail grocer in these 
days of growing shortages, labor 
difficulties, price ceilings and now— 

universal gasoline rationing is of interest 

to everyone whose products pass through 
these retail outlets. As the business of 
one type or other of these retail stores 
becomes affected, the results are trans- 


lated backward to the sales figures of the 
manufacturers who supply the products 
on those retail shelves. 

Gasoline rationing is likely to have far 
reaching effects on retail sales channels. 
The results of rationing in eastern states 
in the past several months have given 
some indication of the way things will go, 


but the effects are likely to be very much 
more severe in other areas than in the 
East, since western sections are more de- 
pendent on automobile transportation. For 
example, the effect on a city like Los 
Angeles with a car for every 3.3 persons 
is bound to be greater than in New York, 
which has a car for each 10.4 persons. 








































Heavy-duty MFB is now on the ever-lengthen- 
ing list of critical materials needed by the 
government to win the war. That means we 
must make our civilian use of it even more 
efficient. 


Be sure the frying temper- 
* ature is correct. 


Keep your heavy-duty MFB 
* free from burnt particles. 


Be Patriotic—Be Economical—Ask your Shortening Headquarters 
man, or write us direct to show you how to save with heavy-duty MFB. 


WESSON OIL & SNOWDRIFT SALES CO. 


NEW ORLEANS 


NEW YORK ° CHICAGO ° 
SAN FRANCISCO) + 


SAVANNAH * 


MEMPHIS © HOUSTON 





DON'T BE A 


We must use less shortening than we have 
been accustomed to, and by all means, we 
must cut down waste—particularly in frying. 

The following 4 simple rules will help you 
to avoid waste: 


Drain the kettle and clean 
® it regularly. 


Heat the minimum amount 
=" of fat at each frying. 






FAT ~~ SAVE WITH 


WASTER! 




















So the results noticed in eastern states 
are likely to be accentuated in a general 
rationing program, after the first several 
weeks have passed. 

Just how gasoline rationing will affec 
various types of grocery stores is out. 
lined in the following article reprinted 
with permission from The Progressive 
Grocer, of New York, which has made 
surveys of the effects on the grocery 
trade. 

¥ ¥ 


OW that gas rationing for the entire 
4+ * country is at hand, food merchants 
throughout the land are making inquiry 
as to what effect it will have on their 
business. 

Gas rationing has been in effect on 
the Atlantic seaboard since May 18, but 
the rationing program was _ ineffectual 
in the early stages. In the last two 
months, however, rationing has been more 
effective, and it is now possible to draw 
some conclusions as to its effect on dif- 
ferent kinds of food stores. 

In general there is little immediate 
effect when yationing first goes into op- 
eration. .Most people will start off with 
a full tank which, with four gallons of 
gas per week under rationing, permits 
considerable driving for the first month. 
But the effect becomes more pronounced 
in time. 

It is also true that four gallons per 
week still permits 50 to 60 miles of «riv- 
ing, and those consumers who confine 
their driving to the immediate neighbor- - 
hood can still make frequent trips to 
near-by markets, as some do. 

In the eastern zone merchants get 
enough gas for essential driving. Truck 
owners get an “S” rationing card which 
entitles them to enough gas for essen- 
tial driving, but merchants are of course 
subject to ODT limitations in the East 
as elsewhere. There is no telling how 
trucks will be dealt with when nation- 
wide rationing comes. 


TYPE OF STORE BIG FACTOR 
The experience with gas rationing on 
the Atlantic seaboard indicates that it 
is quite impossible to generalize too 
freely. Some food stores are benefited, 
others are harmed, while in the case of 
many others rationing has had no effect 
on their business. Close study reveals 
that how a grocer is affected is primarily 
a matter of the kind of business he op- 
erates, the location of his store, and 
how close he is to certain types of com- 
petitors. So the effect of rationing can 
be discussed only in terms of certain 

kinds of stores in certain locations. 


LOCATION IMPORTANT TO SUPERS 


Super Markets——Gas rationing affects 
super markets differently depending upon 
their size and location. Some of the early 
predictions that rationing would put the 
super markets out of business have not 
come true so far as the eastern area is 
concerned. Here again the effect on 
super markets depends entirely on the 
characteristics of the market and its lo- 
cation. 

HIGHWAY MARKETS SUFFER 

If you operate what may be called a 
transient market, that is, one located on 
a highway or in a more or less isolated 
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? Washed in Pure Water 
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Our year-after-year bakery customers buy ’’Polar 
: Bear because of experienced preference rather 
. than experimental price. They are more interested 


in building business than in skinning the cost. 


: So Are We 


; Founded by 
' Andrew J. Hunt Ralph C. Sowden 
1899 President 





























NEW ERE MILLING COMPANY 


ARKANSAS CITY. KANSAS 
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location at the edge of a city, your busi- 
ness will suffer when gas rationing goes 
into effect. On the whole, people will not 
drive very far to buy their food. The 
highway markets and those located out- 
side of population centers suffered sub- 
stantial declines in sales in the eastern 
areas because of rationing. 

If you operate a large super market 
with a good location in a well populated 
area, especially if there are other con- 
venience stores in the adjacent neighbor- 
hood, the effect at first will not be pro- 
nounced upon your business. You may 
have trouble increasing your sales, and 
after a month or two of rationing you 
may have trouble even holding your 
sales. But that depends to some extent 
on your location. Your dollar sales may 
be higher due to higher prices, but on 
the whole large super markets have not 
increased their tonnage sales to any ap- 
preciable extent. 


VOLUME PEAKS ON WEEK ENDS 


If you operate a large market, more 
of your business will be concentrated on 
Friday nights and Saturdays, and this 
will create quite a problem for you. If 
you are running short of good help as 
many markets are, service at your meat 
counter, your dairy counter, in the fruit 
and vegetable department, and at your 
checking counter may be rather slow on 
Friday nights and Saturdays. 

By the time some people stand around 
at two or three different points in your 
store waiting for service, they will be- 
come dissatisfied, may select a smaller 
store in which to do some of their trad- 
ing. A great deal of your trade won’t 
mind this inconvenience, but some of your 
trade won’t like it. 

In so far as you can prevent these 
delays, can build up an adequate sales 
staff for these rush periods, you will all 
the better hold your trade. 


PROXIMITY TO OTHER STORES HELPS 


If your super market is well located 
on a prominent trolley line or bus line, 
that will help. But if your large super 
market is located in a county seat town 
where people have been driving 20 to 30 
miles to trade with you, you will have 
considerable difficulty holding up your 
country sales. 

But if you operate a small super 
market or superette doing from $2,000 
to $4,000 a week and your location is 
fairly central, with a good trading pop- 
ulation surrounding you, you will not 
have much difficulty 
rationing. 

If your customers can make visits to 
other convenience stores like drug store, 
shoe repair, dry cleaner, hardware store, 
etc., while stopping to buy groceries, so 
much the better for your location. If 
you can get enough trade within a mile 
or so of your store to support a good 
volume, your business may even show a 
healthy pick-up. 

If you are on a trolley or bus line, 
so much the better. But a down-town 
location in a big city is not so good for 
increasing volume under gas rationing. 


because of gas 


DELIVERY STORES IN GOOD POSITION 
Delivery Stores.—If you operate a de- 
livery service store in a fairly substan- 
tial residential area, and you are in a 
position to take on additional delivery 
business, you can perhaps pick up some 
extra trade. In many eastern areas, 
when gas rationing went into effect, con- 
sumers to some extent turned to deliv- 
ery stores. But unfortunately many of 
those delivery stores were not able to 
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take on extra customers because of their 
tire and truck situation. So delivery 
stores could not benefit as much from 
gas rationing as the opportunity that 
was presented indicated. 

If you operate a large delivery store, 
you might find it rather difficult to take 
on much extra business, but that again 
depends entirely on your situation. 

But if you operate a medium-sized or 
small delivery store, you are generally 
in a better position to cash in on gas 
rationing. Your delivery area has no 
doubt been restricted, you have but one 
or two deliveries a day, and while the 
truck makes the rounds on near-by 


streets, you can very easily drop off ad- 
ditional orders without running up any 
extra mileage. 


PROMOTE CASH AND CARRY 


In fact, some small and medium de- 
livery stores cashed in on this situa- 
tion by writing letters to prospective 
customers on their routes telling those 
people that the store’s truck goes by 
their homes daily: so can easily stop to 
drop off an order and thus save con- 
sumers’ gas. 

In general, however, delivery stores 
must give more attention to attracting 
cash and carry sales. In some of the 
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eastern areas where self-service arrange. 
ment was slow in developing, dealers 
adjusted to a self-service setup as soon 
as gas rationing came. That enableg 
them to pick up considerable extra cag) 
and carry business and headed off some 
customers from going to the near-by 
super stores. ; 


PLAY UP PERISHABLE FOODs 


But if over the years you have Spe- 
cialized in high quality and fancy goods 
in your delivery store, if you have 
catered almost exclusively to the gold- 
coast trade, you will experience some 
difficulty in picking up the cash and 










Supply the cookies to send 
the boys at camp 


BROWN SUGAR 


COOKIES 





TRY THESE 3 SUGAR-SAVING 
IDEAS IN MAKING COOKIES 


1. The sugar content in these 4 popular Primex 
cookies can safely be reduced one-fourth— 
without lowering their quality. No other 
changes in formulas are needed. (Your 
Primex-Sweetex salesman will gladly give 
you formula cards for these 4 cookies—and 
for the simplified mixing method.) 


2. Replace half the sugar with glucose in your 
cookie formulas. 


3. The addition of fruits and nuts to many 
cookie mixes—particularly icebox cookies— 
can save up to one-third sugar. (Ask your 
Primex-Sweetex salesman for the Primex 
“Ice Box Cookie” formula.) 
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carry trade that goes floating by your 
Your superb quality and brands 
yill be fairly high-priced and the type 
of cash and carry trade available be- 
cause of gas rationing may not care to 
pay your prices even though your mer- 
chandise represents a good value. 
§o if you have been catering to the 
gold-coast trade, it may be necessary 
to put in some popular lines and mer- 
chandise them in self-service style if 
you desire to pick up extra cash and 
carry sales. If, however, you have a 
good bakery department, a good meat 
department, and a good selection of 
fresh fruits and vegetables, that will 
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help immensely because people shop for 
them frequently and bakery, fruit and 
vegetable and meat sales are picking 
up rapidly. 

Country Town Stores—If you are lo- 
cated in a country town of under 3,000 
population, in a good farming area, you 
will perhaps experience an increase in 
sales, especially if some of the people 
in your town and farmers have been in 
the habit of driving to the near-by cities 
to buy their foods. They will buy more 
of it at home. 

But if there are five or six of you 
food merchants in the town, you may 
not experience much of a pick-up by the 


time this stay-at-home business is di- 
vided among you grocers. 

If you are located in a very small 
village or crossroads town and are lo- 
cated a fairly good distance from a 
near-by city, you should experience some 
pick-up in business, but you must not 
expect too much from farmers. Farm- 
ers get gas for their tractors and en- 
gines and that generally enables them 
to find gas to do a limited amount of 
driving. 

If in your country town location you 
have been getting some transient or 
tourist trade in the past, chances are 
most of it will fall off sharply. 





—_— 


Here are some sugar-saving, 





time-saving ideas for your 
Cookie Department! 





lks are always on the look-out for 
good-eating cookies. And more 
than ever today! For there’s less 
sugar in the home. And more women 
are working. Plenty of money around, 
too, to be spent for tasty baked goods. 


So why not cash-in on Cookies? 


It’s a safe bet that you can sell all the 
tasty cookies you can make today. And 
there’s no reason to let sugar-short- 
ages or labor-shortages stop you! 


S 
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Here are two timely suggestions. 
Save precious minutes with the sim- 
plified Primex cookie-mixing method. 
Save sugar by using formulas and 
ideas developed by our Bakery Re- 
search Department. Together, they’ll 
help maintain your quality, your pro- 
duction, your profit. 


Time-Saving Advantages 


The Simplified Primex mixing method 
permits incorporating ingredients in- 
to the cookie dough in the 
shortest time possible. It’s a 
“one-stage” method, suitable 
for practically every type of 
cookie. 

You get good tolerance—you 
minimize the danger of over- 
mixing cookie dough. You get 
slightly stiffer doughs which 


The Shortening 
that sets 
the Standard 


FOR FRYING 
FOR SHORTENING 


PROCTER & GAMBLE @ TRADEMARK REG. U. S&S. PAT. OFF. 


Fill the cookie jar in 
sugar-rationed homes 





can absorb a maximum amount of 
liquid. This extra moistness helps to 
improve eating and keeping qualities. 


Primex well-suited to 
Simplified Method 


The top-notch creaming properties of 
Primex are a big factor in the success 
of this method. Just as its shortening 
power is a big factor in giving your 
cookies tenderness and fine-eating 
qualities. 

Primex cookies have none of that 
unpleasant “fatty” taste you’re so 
likely to get with inferior fats. Pri- 
mex won’t “run out” in the oven. It 
retains its sweet, neutral flavor—re- 
sists rancidity development in the 
finished cookies—for long periods. 

Prove it yourself—try Primex and 
the simplified Primex mixing method. 
You’ll be glad you did. 


Greterv lamb 


MADE BY THE MAKERS OF SWEETEX, FLAKEWHITE AND PURITAN OIL 
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County Seat Stores—If you are lo- 
cated in a typical county seat town that 
has been drawing trade from near-by 
small villages and a distant farm area, 
you cannot expect much of a pick-up 
in trade. In fact, not only you but all 
kinds of merchants in the town may 
actually lose trade. People located in 
the near-by small villages and on the 
farms will do more trading at the small 
villages and crossroads stores, and your 
county seat town is apt to lose some 
business. 

If you happen to operate a super mar- 
ket in a county seat town of from 8,000 
to 10,000 population and you have been 
drawing farmers and small town trade 
from a considerable distance, you can 
expect quite a sharp decline in your 
sales, perhaps as much as 15% or 20%. 
County seat super markets have fre- 
quently been fairly hard hit, especially 
if the markets are large ones. 


CITY STORES GET TRADE 


City Stores.—Stores located in cities 
have had a variety of experiences as a 
result of gas rationing. Here again it 
is a matter of location and the character 
of the store. 

If you operate a small or medium- 
sized food store near a super market 
in your city, you can expect little or no 
pick-up. Of course if the jam at the 
super market is so severe Friday nights 
and Saturdays, some people will become 
dissatisfied and trade at smaller stores. 
You might watch this. 

But if you have a lively small or 
medium-sized foud store with a fairly 
adequate line of perishable goods and 
you are located a half mile or more from 
a super market, you can expect a fairly 
substantial increase in your sales. While 
some of the people in your neighbor- 
hood will still drive to the super mar- 
kets once a week, there will be much 
more drop-in trade. 

If in addition you are able to take 
on more delivery service, you can per- 
haps pick up much new trade. 

If you operate a good brisk neigh- 
borhood food store and are alone in a 
residential section, you can expect con- 
siderable pick-up business; that is, if 
you are a live merchant with a fairly 
good line of perishable goods. You can 
perhaps convert some of these pick-up 
customers to regular customers like 
many good neighborhood stores have 
done in the eastern area. A few have 
actually doubled their business because 
of gas rationing. 

Perhaps in your city location, espe- 
cially if there is a good residential and 
apartment house district in the neigh- 
borhood, you can pick up considerable 
extra business if you are open evenings 
or Sundays because gas rationing does 
keep people at home Sundays, evenings 
and holidays to a greater extent. There 
is more neighborhood visiting, and there 
are frequent trips to stores open Sur 
days and evenings for that extra snack 
or food for the unexpected guest. 

Unprogressive Stores.—lf you happen 
to operate a small or medium sized un- 
progressive store, however good your 
location may be and whatever advantages 
gas rationing may offer, you need not 
expect any pick-up in your sales. 

Experience in the eastern zone indi- 
cates that dingy, unprogressive stores 
with shabby equipment, old-fashioned ar- 
rangement, a shoddy fruit and vegetable 
department, a store lacking in person- 
ality, experiences no pick-up whatever 
because of gas rationing. 
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AMA Committee Discusses Sugar 


Present Rationing Standard Hit by Council on Foods of American Medical Association 


tion of sugar has had a detrimental 
effect on the nation’s nutritional 
welfare, the Council on Foods of the 
American Medical Association declares 
in a summary of its views in the Jour- 
nal of the American Medical Associa- 


[tice of roger be heavy consump- 


tion. The statement of its attitude 
toward sugar was issued because sugar 
rationing has focused attention on some 
of the nutritional problems associated 
with this commodity. For that reason 
the statement is of major significance 
to the baking industry. 


In its report, the council takes the 
strongest slap at candy and sweetened 
carbonated beverages, and frowns less 
severely on cakes and other products 
which combine with sugar significant 
proportions of other foods of high nutri- 
tive value. 





A RECOGNIZED MARK OF EXCELLENCE FOR SIXTY-FIVE YEARS 








FLOUR FOR PERFECT BAKING 





ANOTHER GREAT FLOUR 


We specialize so greatly 
in fine, country-milled 
bakery flours that we 
almost can claim to be 
“Millers to the American 


Baking Industry.”’ 
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WELLINGTON, 
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ONLY THE HUNTER MILLS BETWEEN THE WHEAT FIELD AND YOUR BAKERY 
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“From the health point of view,” the 
council says, “it is desirable especially 
to have restriction of such use of sugar 
as is represented by consumption of 
sweetened carbonated beverages and 
forms of candy which are of low nutri- 
tional value. The council believes jt 
would be in the interest of public health 
for all practical means to be taken to 
limit consumption of sugar in any form 
in which it fails to be in combination 
with significant proportions of foods of 
high nutritive value.” 

As for sugar in bread, the council re- 
iterates the position of the National Re- 
search Council that “the use of sugar 
where small percentages make the more 
nutritious foods such as bread and dairy 
products more appetizing deserves high 
priority and should not be restricted,” 
and expresses regret that official rulings 
on the allocation of sugar have ignored 
this and other recommendations on sugar 
distribution. 


ENRICHMENT CITED 


Pointing out that preferential use of 
enriched white flour and_ white bread 
has made important contribution to the 
supply of thiamin in the diet, the coun- 
cil calls attention to the fact that the 
contribution of flour to the average diet 
in recent times has been only about 
25%, whereas in olden times the per- 
centage was as much as 50 to 55%. 
The place represented by the difference 
has been taken by other foods and 
mainly by sugar. 

Gross per capita sugar consumption 
in the United States has gone up from 
10 Ibs in 1821 to 108 Ibs in 1931. Cor- 
rected for nonfood uses, present sugar 
consumption represents 13 to 17% of 
the average adult’s caloric intake. What 
vitamins or minerals may have been 
present in the cane or beets are almost. 
completely removed by the manufactur- 
ing process, the council says. 

The report continues: 

“These circumstances reveal that the 
increased use of sugar since the middle 
of the nineteenth century has carried 
responsibility of almost the same order 
of magnitude as the roller milling of 
wheat for the very great lowering of 
the thiamin content of the average diet. 
There also undoubtedly has occurred a 
comparable loss of nicotinic acid (nia- 
cin) in diets, although this is more diffi- 
cult to estimate. Other foods than the 
cereal grains either contain little thia- 
min or are not consumed in _ large 
enough amount to contribute important- 
ly to the daily dietary allowances of 
thiamin; therefore, if the average diet is 
to be made to provide allowances of 
thiamin (and niacin?) comparable to 
those provided by former diets, a point 
of attack almost as important as roller 
milled white flour is sugar. 


INTERFERENCE WITH THIAMIN 


“What could or should be done about 
sugar? It is technically possible to 
augment certain of the nutritive quali- 
ties of sugar, as was done with flour, 
by making restorative additions of de- 
sired nutrients. Or the aim could be 
at assuring a lower per capita con- 
sumption of sugar so that the contribu- 
tion of sugar calories, which carry in- 
significant amounts of vitamins and min- 
erals, would be curtailed to what it was 
before sugar became abundantly avail- 
able. Before exploring either of these 
possibilities, other reasons for concern 


‘’ about the recent level of consumption 


of sugar may be considered. 
“Biochemical investigation has _ re- 
vealed that the oxidative activities of 
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EAT NUTRITIONAL Foop « « U.S. neeps US Brent 


Every day, eat this way 





MILK & MILK PRODUCTS... ORANGES, TOMATOES, Grose or Yellow VEGETABLES OTHER VEGETABLES, FRUIT 
at least a pint GRAPEFRUIT .. one big - + potatoes, 
for everyone— ay —> ...or raw cab- SES f=] helping or more pur other vege- 
more for chil- > bage or salad —some raw, tables or fruits 
dren—or cheese greens—at least <> some cooked. in season. 
or evaporated one of these. 
or dried milk. 





BREAD & CEREAL... whole et POULTRY or FISH EGGS... at least 3 or 4a BUTTER & OTHER SPREADS 
grain nae dried beans, = week, cooked x : a 
or enriche peas or nuts <= any way you an’ >) rich fats pea- 

Ey a Baas Cie occasionally. choose—or in SF nut butter, and 


“made” dishes. similar spreads. 





Then eat other foods you also like 





THIS ADVERTISEMENT IN THE 





IS IN THE INTEREST OF NATIONAL HEALTH 


EnrIcHep white bread— made with Commander-Larabee flour, 
is a masterpiece of nutritious goodness—a contribution to pub- 


lic health and stamina in tune with the nation’s war program. 


Commander-Larabee bakers flours—enriched to full govern- 
ment standards—are the same dependable flours you have 
always known, with all the fermentation tolerance and 


fine baking characteristics that insure high quality breads. 


Make enriched white bread with Commander-Larabee enriched 


flour—and you have a nutritional story in tune with the times. 


Let your Commander-Larabee representative tell you about 


these flours that meet your particular baking needs. 





‘COMMANDER: LARABEE 


INTEREST OF THE NATIONAL NUTRITION PROGRAM 




















Property of Federal Security Agency, 
may be reproduced by permission only 

















* COMMANDER-LARABEE 
flours may also be VITA- 
LIZED by the exclusive 

Commander - Larabee proc- 
ess of adding separately 
milled fresh wheat germ for 


distinctive bread flavor. 









Commander Milling Company « Minneapolis 
Larabee Flour Mills Company « Kansas City 
Buffalo Flour Mills Corporation « Buffalo 
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tissue cells, whereby energy is released 
from foods, depend on the presence in 
the cells of respiratory enzyme systems. 
It also has been shown that the vita- 
mins thiamin, niacin and riboflavin rep- 
resent indispensable constituents of the 
major enzyme systems concerned with 
oxidation of carbohydrate (dextrose). 
When deficiency exists in the supply of 
thiamin the oxidation of sugar is im- 
peded to such a degree that products of 
its incomplete oxidation can readily be 
demonstrated in the blood. If the tissues 
possess ample reserves of vitamins no 
harm is done by ingesting carbohydrate, 
but, since sugar makes no contribution 


al x 
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to such reserves, the vitamins required 
must come from other foods, It follows 
that when the vitamin poor constituents 
of a diet sufficiently outweigh the vita- 
min providing constituents, a situation is 
created from which deficiency disease 
will logically result. Such a situation 
can readily develop. 

The “average” American diet appears 
to be inadequate except when its foods, 
other than its content of flour and sugar, 
are very wisely chosen. The situation 
is one in which the necessity for dis- 
criminating selection of foods is greater 
than can be viewed with equanimity. 
Unless all flour and all bakers’ bread 


becomes enriched, provision of thiamin 
and niacin will continue to be less than 
enough to provide an adequate factor 
of safety, and even with flour and bread 
enriched, the large amount of sugar 
probably interferes with a content in 
the average diet of satisfactory amounts 
of thiamin and several other vitamins 
and minerals. 


SUGAR WITH OTHER FOODS 


“The suggestion of enriching sugar as 
is done with flour, by adding the vita- 
mins essential for the oxidation of car- 
bohydrate, is not regarded with favor. 
Critics of enrichment of flour have ob- 





WHEN PLANT CAPACITY IS OVERTAXED 


The baker who lets bread quality slip when his 
plant capacity is overtaxed with volume, even 
in wartime, is courting trouble. The house- 
wife’s search for finer breads is never ending, 
and, when she finds the loaf that gives her 
family greater eating satisfaction, you'd better 


be sure it’s your loaf. 


Bakers are depending more and more on 
WYTASE to help keep their bread at the 
quality peak, especially under the difficult con- 


ditions of wartime operation. 


ently sold on its better color, finer grain and 
texture, and the satisfying flavor they will 
remember in the months to come. 

If round-the-clock production or wartime 
restrictions are giving you trouble, call in the 
WYTASE representative. He will be glad to 


assist you. Call or write today. 


TRADE MARK 


Use WYTASE and make sure the many new 


customers trying your bread will be perman- 





J. R. SHORT MILLING COMPANY, 38th and 






REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


WYTASE is the registered trade mark of 
the J. R. Short Milling Company to designate its 


natural enzyme ingredient for whitening the dough. 


South May Streets, Chicago, Illinois 





ditions this now is being done. 
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jected that many vitamins are remoyeg 
from flour in its milling, and only thia. 
min and niacin are restored. The ap. 
prehension has been expressed that such 
imbalanced restoration may be harp. 
ful. In the case of flour this criticisn, 
can successfully be answered. The other 
B vitamins of wheat appear to be more 
evenly distributed through the grain ang 
thus are lost much less in milling. Hoy. 
ever, in the case of sugar only traces 
of vitamins survive the process of re. 
fining. 

“The suggestion has been offered that 
sugar could be made more nutritious by 
combining it with the minerals and vita- 
mins of milk. This could be accom- 
plished by enriching it with deprotein- 
ized whey, which would provide the 
vitamins of the entire B complex and 
also minerals. Also if sugar could be 
always used only as a means of making 
highly nutritious foods like milk or 
whey more appetizing, much less odium 
would attach to it than does. Some 
candies contain appreciable amounts of 
powdered milk. Other candies carry 
nuts. Some cake is rich in egg and 
milk. Malted milk and chocolate fla- 
vored skimmed milk drinks provide con- 
siderable nutritive value from the milk 
or skimmed milk which they contain. 
When sugar is consumed it would be 
well if it was taken in the form of mix- 
tures such as these that bear impor- 
tant nutritive values. But even here 
one is essentially ‘diluting with calories’ 
the food which is sweetened. 

“Accurate information is not available 
as to what proportion of the total use 
of sugar is for use with other foods. 
However, much sugar is consumed in 
candies, some prepared desserts and 
sweetened beverages, which carry noth- 
ing of nutritional significance except 
sugar. Estimates of the consumption of 
candy show that it may be as great as 
16 lbs (7.3 kg) per person each year. 
Much of this candy is consumed by chil- 
dren and adolescents. Figures are avail- 
able on sales of sweetened beverages. 
They indicate that manufacturers of 
such beverages produced over 18,000, 
000,000 6-oz bottles of soft drinks in 
1939. It is also admitted that since 
1939 the consumption of soft drinks has 
increased by from 20 to 30%. From 
such data it appears that the per capita 
consumption of soft drinks must be in 
the neighborhood of more than three 
bottles a week per capita. According 
to data published by the foodstuffs 
division of the U. S. Department of 
Commerce the amount of sugar cor 
tained in ‘beverages, nonalcoholic’ dur- 
ing 1939 constituted only 2.4% of that 
used for all purposes. However, this 
figure does not include sugar added to 
beverages at the point of sale; anc, on 
the basis of the data already mentioned 
concerning sales of sweetened bever ges, 
the amount of sugar thus used figures 
out at approximately 12% of the total. 
It seems obvious that, regardless of the 
method used to estimate the amount of 
sugar consumed as soft drinks, one ob- 
tains a result that is definitely unde 
sirable from the standpoint of the na- 
tion’s nutritional welfare. 


MEANS OF LOWERING CONSUMPTIO> 


“The alternate approach to the nutri- 
tional problem created by sugar would 
be through effort directed at lowering 
its consumption. Because of war con- 
Sugar 
rationing and its benefits to health will 
prohably remain in effect for the dura- 


(Continued on page 62.) 
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THe first time kitty slaps a trespassing dog in the face and 
makes him high-tail out of the yard, she has come of age 
and is ready for life’s battles. To find out if she has reached 
this point, put her up against a dog and see what happens. 

But don’t take this risk with flours of doubtful age. . . 
don’t put them in the mix to “see what happens”. Espe- 
cially since this risk is needless. 

Just switch to bin-aged flour...and your aging problem 
is whipped once and for all. Bin-aged flour comes to you 
fully aged, ready for immediate use. It saves inventory, 
storage space, money. It saves you worry. 

For you can count on smooth production with bin-aged 
flour, even if you overlap from one lot of flour to the next. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


When 
does a kitten 
become a cat? 





always uniform. 


Every sack is exactly like every other . . . 

At.the Atkinson mill, every milling of flour is stored for 
at least two weeks at a constant temperature of 70 degrees. 
Every lot is thoroughly aerated by three siftings .. . before, 
during and after the storage period. This is controlled aging, 
no guesswork allowed. 

Atkirison’s new 25,000 barrel aging plant has sufficient 
storage capacity to allow long, continuous runs of each 
grade of flour. This means more accurate milling, a uniform 
product in every grade. 

If you’ve ever had the “green flour blues”, it’s time you 
switched to Atkinson. Your next lot of flour will make 


better bread if IT’S BIN-AGED! 
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A Critieal Look at the Food Industry 
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* 





By Melvin H. Sewles 


Assistant Vice President, First National Bank of Chicago 


ard opened a recent address in 
Chicago to the National Associa- 
tion of Food Chains with the statement 


S ECRETARY of Agriculture Wick- 


that “As a nation we still are too com- 
placent about food.” That is undoubt- 


edly true and there will probably be 


some rude awakenings in the months to 
come. I do not believe complacency ex- 
ists among the thousands of business men 
who are directing our food industries. 
Serious problems are right on your 
doorsteps, and as you endeavor to gear 
your particular operations to the whole 


general scheme of regulations, produc- 
tion, distribution and prices, your loyal 
co-operation is taking the utmost in hard 
work, grim determination and resource- 
fulness. There have been drastic cur- 
tailments in many lines of business 
throughout the country. This is not 
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Bakers are using more 
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H™ a picture that is causing 
a sensation in two industries... 
baking and radio! Just look how 
those black areas on the map Cindi- 
cating the radio coverage by W.E. 
Long Co. clients) have expanded in 
six months’ time. Never before has 
such rapid advance been registered 
by any type of advertising service. 


Such growth comes...and stays... 
only because of quality production 
—of every type of radio -presenta- 
tion from transcribed “Featurettes” 
to big-name live talent shows. 

If your market is indicated on this 
map as still being open...we suggest 
quick action in looking into the 
proved effective service we offer. 


Available Territory Shrinking Fast... Act NOW! 
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true of foods, which as a most vita] basic 
material for war will continue to demang 
production up to our utmost Capacity, 
Difficulties and problems have piled up 
everywhere, and most of us are planning 
ahead on the assumption that they wil] 
continue at an accelerating pace. 

The agricultural and food industrie< 
with the help of the weather man haye 
done a wonderful job this year, but jt 
is only a beginning. Let me quote , 
paragraph or two from the address of 
Secretary Wickard above referred to: 

“The people who still take our fooq 
supply for granted and grumble at the 
idea of even the mildest kind of limita. 
tioris are living in a dream world. The 
weather saved us this year—the weather 
and the hard work and determination of 
farm families. We still have found no 
way to solve the problems of the dwin- 
dling labor supply, and of other sear- 
cities. Unless we do solve those prob- 
lems in some unexpected way, I am con- 
vinced that next year our food produc- 
tion will not be nearly as large as it was 
this year. 

“But 1942 is only the starting point 
for demands on our food supply. These 
demands will not slack off when the 
war ends. The nearer we move toward 
victory, the surer we must be that our 
facilities for producing and processing 
and distributing food are running at ca- 
pacity.. If we fail to feed hungry peo- 
ple in Europe and other parts of the 
world, we will create chaos after the 
war. We can’t build the kind of world 
we are fighting for on a groundwork of 
starvation. 

“It may be necessary to revise some 
of our ideas about the supplies of food 
that will be available to American con- 
sumers in the next few months, including 
the foods of which we appear to have 
comfortably large domestic supplies. We 
must begin at once to hold back supplies 
that are not needed now to maintain 
good diet levels. 
food is while you still have something to 
conserve.” 


The time to conserve 


This graphic statement of the secre- 
tary presents a challenge to every grow- 
er, manufacturer and distributor of food 
in the entire country. Each additional 
square mile of rich Russian farm land 
overrun by German armies, each new 
sinking of a cargo ship of precious food 
supplies, each new regiment added to 
our military forces, means added de- 
mands upon our food production. 


COMING DIFFICULTIES 


What are some of the difficulties the 
food industry must worry about this 
coming year? Labor is rapidly forging 
to the front as the main problem. Much 
of the criticism of the operation of the 
selective draft is directed at the steady 
draining away of essential farm and 
dairy labor. The migration to the in- 
dustrial centers induced by high factory 
wages has been tremendous. The heads 
of our canning and dairy, beet sugar and 
milling companies were greatly concerned 
over this question in the early spring 
months, and it is difficult to understand 
why the gravity of the agricultural labor 
situation has received such belated rec- 
ognition. 

While our over-all crops this year will 


‘ surpass all records, they were too much 


below the desired quantities. Some 


“Josses have occurred in tomatoes, bect 


sugar, apples and other fruits and crops 
because of a labor shortage. Plenty of 
agitation is now being expressed on every 
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Herry Christmas 
and. 
Happy New Vear 


GOOCH MILLING & ELEVATOR CO. 


LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 
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hand and an effective governmental man- 
power policy combined with widespread 
community effort must be provided to 
give us in 1948 anything approaching 
production goals. The director of eco- 
nomic stabilization has been empowered 
to develop a comprehensive national eco- 
nomic policy to minimize the unnecessary 
migration of labor from one business, 
industry or region to another. 

No matter what measures are adopted, 
we are not going to have enough labor 
to produce maximum crops and main- 
tain our huge dairy and meat industries 
at highest levels. The problem reaches 
into all lines of business. Let us hope 


@ It’s no military secret! All army garrison 
bread formulas now call for 6 per cent non- 


fat milk solids. Men in the Service need the 
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that concerted action on a nation-wide 
scale will minimize the dangers that now 
look so menacing. 

Another problem of increasing import 
is the actual shortages developing in 
many of your raw materials. All kinds 
of seeds and spices, gums, coconut, edi- 
ble nuts, citrons, paprika and vanilla 
beans, are some of the many items that 
we have had to import from different 
parts of the world. The OPA has placed 
use and price restrictions on most of 
these and when present stocks are ex- 
hausted there just won’t be any more 
until the war is over and the ocean high- 
ways are again opened to world com- 


benefits of a highly nutritious “6% loaf”— 


and modern bakers are equally awake to the 


similar needs of civilians at home. 


For nearly 20 years leading nutritionists 
have urged the use of non-fat milk solids as 
“the simplest, cheapest and most effective 


way to improve the quality of bread”. To- 


merce. Some food imports are, of course, 
coming in from South and Central 
America, but in limited and uncertain 
quantities. Only two shipments of cocoa 
are said to have arrived from Africa in 
the last year, and Brazil has heretofore 
supplied only 40% of our normal re- 
quirements, thus cocoa stocks are rapid- 
ly dwindling and strict conservation and 
allocation will undoubtedly continue. An 
adequate supply of sugar for our own 
needs depends upon how much we can 
bring in from Cuba and Hawaii, and 
also on how much must be diverted to 
England and Russia. We have gotten 
through fairly well on sugar this year, 





day there is ample proof that the best bread 
contains at least 6 per cent, whether or not 


it is otherwise enriched. 


Unshaken by fads and fancies, milk has 


stood the test of time and confusion as an 


outstanding ingredient in modern bread—a 


staple ingredient, if you please! 


Catch the 


significance of the new army garrison loaf 
and use at least 6 per cent dry milk solids in 


your bread—it PAYS! 


AMERICAN DRY MILK INSTITUTE, Inc., 221 N. La Salle St., Chicago 
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but restrictions will not be greatly re. 
laxed until we have accumulated a large 
reserve supply. The government has set 
a goal of 2,100,000 tons as a reserve 
stock for this coming season, which seems 
a justifiable precaution. 

The question of containers is a prob- 
lem affecting a great many lines of bysj- 
ness, and in food operations where pro- 
tection and preservation are of prime 
importance, companies have had extreme 
difficulties to contend with because of re- 
strictions on tin, black iron, solder, rub- 
ber and glass. Ingenuity and research 
have performed miracles, and it is sur- 
prising how many seemingly impossible 
conditions have been overcome. On the 
whole, American industry has been suc- 
cessful in finding new ways and methods 
of packaging and shipping to adjust to 
war restrictions. An interesting article 
appeared recently concerning the achieve- 
ment of the Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co. in 
perfecting a container which has been 
officially adopted by the Army and Navy. 
It is said to be more waterproof than 
tin, 12 lbs less in weight, and of equal 
or lower cost in quantity production. 


ELIMINATION OF FRILLS 


The cutting out of many frills in bak- 
ery items has simplified operations and 
has done no harm profitwise. War and 
industry “developments, however, are 
bringing rapid changes to countless com- 
munities through the huge shifts in popu- 
lation that are taking place. It seems 
to me the baker is unusually vulnerable 
to changes that may adversely affect his 
particular locality and convert his shop 
into a losing venture in a very short time. 

No promises can be made that the 
coming months will ease any problems. 
Undoubtedly they will grow tougher 
and many new ones will develop. You j 
have been compelled to scrap old proc- 
esses and substitute new methods, for- 
mulas and materials, many of which have 
proved superior to the old. Research 
and imagination have been stimulated. 
You have learned new ways to stretch 
sugar, shortening and cocoa and many 
other ingredients and continue to supply 
in larger volume than ever wholesome 
products to your customers. Necessity, 
in becoming the mother of invention, is 
ofttimes the dispenser of prize packages. 

Selling problems the coming year will 
continue to be a diminishing factor. You 
will have increasing difficulty in secur- 
ing adequate supplies to maintain a high 
volume. As the war program of conser- 
vation and stock piles develop, we shall 
probably see rationing extended to a 
great variety of products. WPB order 
M-237 establishing delivery quotas for 
a long list of canned goods and freezing 
a considerable part of the pack, and the 
freezing of dried fruits are probably the 
forerunners of many such orders designed 
to distribute supplies more equitably and 
to maintain large reserves under govern- 
ment control. Only a few months ago 
officials were expressing concern over 
surplus production of dairy products. 
There is now talk of rationing dairy 
products and the emphasis is generally 
toward maximum output of everything 
we can produce that is an essential food. 

Changes are coming so rapidly that 
the commonplace of today is unheard of 
tomorrow. It isn’t so long ago that we 
heard about a chicken in every pot and 


‘two cars in every garage. Now, the cars 


have gone to pot and the chickens are in 
the garage. 


(Continued on page 70.) 
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Dramatic feature articles appearing in outstanding 
national magazines are continually bringing the 
story of Enriched White Bread and Flour into mil- 
lions of American homes. 


By actual count, magazines with a combined cir- 
culation of more than 40,000,000 have already 
carried articles explaining the advantages of 
Enriched White Bread and Flour. These maga- 
zines, some of which are shown here, reach and 
influence people in every walk of life . . . the 
people in your community . . . your customers. 


Every baker should take advantage of the con- 
certed drive to place this new and stronger Staff 
of Life on the tables and in_the lunch boxes of 
America. Make Enriched White Bread available 
and let your customers know you have it. 


This is one of a series published as a service to the 
Baking Industry by Merck & Co. Inc. 


* THROW YOUR SCRAP INTO THE FIGHT! * 
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MESACA & € ©. fas: Manufacturing Chemists RAHWAY, N. J. 


New York, N.Y. Philadelphia, Pa. ° St. Louis, Mo. + Elkton, Va. . 


In Canada: MERCK & CO. Limited, Montreal and Toronto 


Chicago, Ill. 


Los Angeles, Cal. 
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Rules for a War Salvage Department 
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x * By « * 





Daniel W. Gee, Industrial Salvage Section, WPB 


tor is one thoroughly familiar with 

his organization set-up and manu- 

facturing methods; of mature age and 
seasoned judgment. 

He should be given absolute authority 

on the segregation, classification and dis- 

posal of all scrap materials, surplus 


‘ks most desirable salvage direc- 


stocks of raw materials, surplus stocks 
of small tools (drill, taps, reamers, coun- 
terbores, etc.), punches, dies and die 
blocks, which have not been used for 
the past six months. 

The head executive should issue gen- 
eral instructions to the manufacturing 
departments, plant maintenance depart- 


ment, stock and store rooms, janitor 
service, machinery and tool departments, 
and all other departments concerned to 
send everything for which they have no 
further use to the salvage department 
for final disposition. 

Whenever possible the salvage depart- 
ment should be centrally located, thus 
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\CINGS 


WARTIME’S MOST EFFICIENT 
CAKE SHORTENING! 











Simplified method 


streamlines production 


Saves time and labor 
—10 minute mix 


Handles reduced sugar 
with no increase 








WEW YORK « 


in baking powder 


Permits maximum use 
of liquids 


Lengthens cakes’ 
sales life 


WESSON OIL & SNOWDRIFT SALES CO. 


CHICAGO 
SAN FRANCISCO 


e SAVANNAH «© NEW ORLEANS 
e MEMPHIS © HOUSTON 
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reducing to the minimum handling ang 
delivering the materials from the yari- 
ous departments. 

The salvage manager should be re. 
sponsible for the proper classification 
and sale of all materials received. He 
should familiarize himself with the 
standard classification of ferrous and 
nonferrous metals, rubber, paper, woolen 
and cotton rags, manila rope, etc. He 
should train his help to keep each class 
clean and in their own respective cop- 
tainers. Each class will have a differ. 
ent value and by handling them in this 
Way they will bring greater returns, 

Emphasis should be placed on the im- 
portance of keeping metals, in particu- 
lar, separated in their respective classes, 
When they are mixed, valuable alloy 
ingredients are lost in the process of 
smelting and refining into new metals, 
The extra labor cost involved in keeping 
them separated will be more than offset 
by the increased income received. 

When assemblies, such as brass and 


iron, aluminum and iron, brass and 


aluminum, copper and steel, etc., are re- 
ceived as scrap by the salvage depart- 
ment, they should not be disposed of “as 
is” or as miscellaneous scrap metals, 
until after it has been proven definitely 
that it would not pay to dismantle and 
salvage each kind of metal separately. 

It should be remembered that when 
assemblies are sold to the smelters, re- 
finers or mills “as is,” prices received 
invariably will be based on the value of 
the cheapest grade of metal involved. 
Due to the urgent need of all metals for 
the war production program, industry 
can and should make a definite contri- 
bution to the program by dismantling all 
such assemblies before scrapping. 


The salvage director should scrutinize 
all materials delivered to his depart- 
ment; there may be a possibility of using 
some items in other departments in the 


plant and thus eliminate the necessity of 
drawing new material from stock or 
store rooms. 

If it is not possible to use such items 
in your manufacturing departments, 
then other manufacturing companies 
using similar material should be con- 
tacted to see if they can use them. If 
they can, you will be able to dispose of 
such materials for better than scrap 
value and the purchaser will be buying 
them for less than the cost of new ma- 
terial. “In addition, valuable man-hours 
are saved for the manufacture of ma- 
terials vital for war production. 

The salvage manager should never con- 
sider the following as scrap until he has 
canvassed all prospective manufacturers 
and second-hand dealers to purchase 
same for better than scrap value: over- 
stock of raw materials, end of skeleton 
scrap having six or more inches not 
used and overstock of supplies. If this 
procedure fails, then they may be con- 
sidered as scrap. 

In regard to handling of machinery 
for which there is no further use, due 
to a change in design of. the product 
or to the product becoming obsolete, if 
the machine in question is still work- 
able, it should never be scrapped until 
every effort is made to sell it to some 
industry in need of same. If this is not 
possible, it should then be sold to a 
second-hand machinery dealer and the 
prices offered from either source should 
always be greater than scrap value. The 
price offered is usually based on the 
age of the machine and the necessary 
repairs required to put it in first class 
operating condition. 

If, after a complete canvass, you finc 
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STANDARD Milling Company mills high 
protein flours that make delicious hard rolls and 
hearth bread. Properly fermented and properly 
baked, these flours produce a rich nutty flavor 
and desirable crust character. Ask the “Standard” 

GENERAL OFFICES representative for the particular flour that will best 


309 WEST JACKSON BLVD. produce the kind of hard rolls you want to make, 
CHICAGO 


vce, STANDARD Muins 


po Nag BAKERY FLOURS 





For Delicious HARD ROLLS 
Choose a Slandard Flour 
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it impossible to sell it to either a manu- 
facturer or a second-hand machinery 
dealer, then the machine in question 
should be sold as scrap on one of the 
following bases: 

(a) Sell “as is” with a guarantee 
from the purchaser that he. will break 
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it up to the extent that it cannot be 
used for its original intent. 

(b) Break it up at its source and 
place each of the materials (steel, cast 
iron, bearing metal, brass, bronze, etc.) 
in its respective classification and sell 
accordingly. 

The salvage director should set up an 
educational program for the foremen, 
machine operators, etc., outlining the im- 
portance of keeping their scrap from 
the machines clean and in the proper 
classifications. This can be accomplished 
easily by having containers at the source, 
properly marked, and insisting that the 
operator clean his machine whenever 


he changes from one kind to another 
kind of material. 
als are received from the operating de- 


When mixed materi- 


partmenfs, the salvage director should 
call it to the attention of the foreman 
of the department from which it came, 
and the foreman should call it to the 
attention of the operator, outlining the 
loss to the company because he did not 
keep it separated and clean. 

The salvage director should consult 
with the plant maintenance superintend- 
ent and outline the importance of mak- 
ing a complete survey of the plant for 
all dormant scrap, such as dead lines 
of pipe, pulleys, shafting, machinery, 


Why Hundreds of Bakers Look to 


Because most bakery equipment must last for the 
duration — be kept in service producing bread for the 
home front—many bakers look to the long-lasting 
durability of American make-up equipment as their 
first line of defense against production breakdowns. 


Bakers know the exceptional, unfailing accuracy of 
American ‘‘Ideal’’ Dividers eliminates unnecessary 
losses caused by over-weights, yet assures uniform 
value in every loaf. The outstanding precision and 
smooth performance of American ‘‘Ideal’’ Rounders 
is traditional throughout the industry. Their high 
efficiency and operating convenience save time, labor, 


and improve production, too. 


Yes, you can rely on American equipment for depend- 
able performance through many years of the heaviest 
type of service. Yet, should essential repairs become nec- 
essary, a complete stock of parts is available for prompt 
shipment. And, as always, our skilled engineering and 
maintenance staff is available whenever required. 


Gmziicam Bakew 


1600 SOUTH KINGSHIGHWAY BOULEVARD 
a ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


As Their First 
Line of Defense 


AMERICAN 
DIVIDERS 


AND 


ROUNDERS 
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old boilers, boiler flues, trackage, cop. 
veyors, trucks, containers, motors, ete, 
and arrange to have such dormant Scrap 
turned over to the salvage departmen; 
for disposition without delay. 

The heads of the store or stockroom 
should have all stocks rechecked at once, 
and if any items are being held, jp 
anticipation of a replacing order, and 
are now over six months old, they should 
be turned over without delay to the 
salvage department for disposition. By 
following through on this basis, the in 
vestment will be reduced and the ma- 
terials not required for immediate use 
will be disposed of to the best advan. 
tage. 

In addition to the duties and respon- 
sibilities of the salvage director, man- 
agement should appoint a special com- 
mittee, consisting of top executives, with 
full power to act on questionable items, 
as to whether they should be held for 
future use or disposed of to best ad- 
vantage. 

The salvage director should keep him- 
self advised, at all times, of the market 
value of the materials he is selling, so 
that he will definitely know that he is 
obtajning the best prices. Whenever 
necessary to sell mixed metals, he should 
sell them on an assay basis, instead of 
“as is,’ to the highest bidder, and by 
so doing will obtain greater returns. 

If there are any substantial quanti- 
ties of miscellaneous materials, which 
the salvage director believes should not 
be disposed of as scrap, then he should 
appoint a salesman, thoroughly familiar 
with all the trades concerned, and as- 
sign this line of work to him as his 
responsibility. The salesman should re- 
port the prices offered to the salvage 
director for his approval before closing 
the sale. 

The salvage director should make a 
report once a month to the regional 
chief of the industrial salvage section, 
War Production Board, showing the 
amount of ferrous, nonferrous, rubber, 
paper, manila rope, etc., disposed of 
during the month. 

The salvage director should make in- 
spection tours of the entire plant at 
regular intervals, and try to find dor- 
mant scrap on or under the benches, in 
the bench drawers, and at the machines 
—these materials being held by the fore- 
men and operators as reserves which, 
in all probability, will never again be 
used by his company to any advantage. 
He should make a thorough investiga- 
tion of the questionable items, and be 
positively certain that they cannot be 
used again. Then he should have av- 
thority to issue instructions that all such 
materials should be delivered to the 
salvage department for disposition. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





ADVERTISING IS ESSENTIAL, 
DONALD M. NELSON DECLARES 
New York, N. Y.—Advertising is a" 

“essential part of our communication sys 

tem,” a system which the government has 

“not the remotest desire” to destroy, 

Chairman Donald M. Nelson of the WPB 

asserted recently. Mr. Nelson said the 

future does not hold a bright picture for 
the individual business man, but “the 
picture is not wholly black either.” At 

a dinner meeting of the Association of 

National Advertisers, he asserted: “We 


* dare not destroy or cripple that com- 


munications system in wartime, and we 
have no. remotest_desire to-do-so.” 
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Bakery Salesman’s 
Responsibilities 


est, soundest and most progressive 

industries in the United States, 
should be a tremendous incentive for 
bakery salesmen to’ get ahead. The tools 
and the possibility are there. Baking 
is an industry as near depression proof 
as any in the country. What a salesman 
makes out of these opportunities depends 
upon himself. 

The greatest need in the baking in- 
dustry today is for better salesmanship. 
Production facilities have exceeded sell- 
ing ability. You can ask almost any 
group of bakers what ‘the industry needs 
more than anything else, and their reply 
will be better salesmanship. Here again 


Te baking is one of the larg- 


e@ Another Discussion 
for Bakery Salesmen 


By Wayne G. Martin 


part to see that this relationship is a 
satisfactory one. It well may mean the 
difference between the success or failure 
of his work. 

Whether a new salesman or an experi- 
enced veteran, no man will ever learn 
all there is to know about bakery sales- 
manship. Conditions are undergoing 
constant change. Methods of distribution 
are in a continuous state of evolution. 
It is only within the last few years, for 
example, that super markets appeared, 
to make a further alteration on food and 
bakery merchandising. To hold _busi- 
ness, a salesman must be conversant with 
what is going on in the distributing 
field. For the advancement he undoubt- 





Bakery Routemen Must Overcome Objections 


a salesman is fortunate in the oppor- 
tunity that is ahead of him. 

When wholesale and _ house-to-house 
methods of operating bakeries were first 
developed, men in sales positions were 
referred to as “driver-salesmen.” “Driv- 
er” came first. Today that has all been 
changed. A man must be a salesman 
first, and the only part that “driver” has 
in the work is that this ability enables 
a salesman to reach and service custom- 
ers quickly. Any man who is not a 
salesman has no place on a bakery route, 
regardless of how well he may be able 
to drive. 

Today the majority of bakeries provide 
Sales conferences or other means of im- 
proving sales ability. It is to the sales- 
man’s advantage to make every pos- 
sible use of these opportunities. The 
more he improves his selling ability the 
more he will increase his income. From 


a purely selfish standpoint, if for no- 


other reason, salesmen should utilize all 
facilities placed at their disposal. 

Next to his relationship with custom- 
ers, a salesman’s relationship with his 
bakery is of the utmost importance. 
Each is dependent on the other. Without 
the bakery, a salesman has nothing to 
sell, and without salesmen the bakery 
would have difficulty in disposing of its 
It is of extreme importance 


ane 3 
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edly wants, he must be thoroughly fa- 
miliar with the effect of these changes 
on his own work, for it is only through 
that knowledge that his effectiveness can 
be maintained. 

Furthermore, there are many factors 
in bakery merchandising outside of call- 
ing on customers and prospects with 
which a salesman needs to be familiar, 
if he is to make the most of his oppor- 
tunities. The advertising a bakery does 
is one of its best sales aids, if salesmen 
use it intelligently. The same is true of 
all kinds of display material. Salesmen 
should take advantage of all the help the 
bakery will give them, and both will 
profit accordingly. 

How well a salesman does this is en- 
tirely his own responsibility, as is the 
planning and execution of his work. 
Salesmen, more than most other types 
of workers, are individualists. How 
they spend their time is their respon- 
sibility for the most part. The company 
can only go so far in directing a sales- 
man’s efforts. A salesman must take the 
facilities given him, direct them to the 
best of his ability, and plan his work so 
that he can get the utmost out of every 
hour. 

To re-emphasize a specific example, the 
return of stales is one of the worst evils 
in the baking industry. It hurts a sales- 

“(Continued on page 85.) 








The facts about 


AIR TRAVEL 
PRIORITIES 




















QUESTION: First what does “priority’’ mean in regard 
to air travel? 

ANSWER: It means that certain classes of traveler have a 
last minute right to seats even though those seats have 
been reserved by or sold to “non-priority” travelers. 

QUESTION: What classes of traveler are entitled to 
priority? 

ANSWER: White House personnel, ferry command pilots, 
military personnel, civilians connected with the war 
effort, certain military equipment. 


QUESTION: If # don’t have a priority rating, can | go 
by air anyway? 

ANSWER: Certainly. Your chance of losing your reser- 
vation to a priority traveler is only about one in eleven 
—according to September records. 


QUESTION: Can Il, a civilian, obtain priority? 


ANSWER: Yes, if your trip by air “is essential to expedite 
war production, construction or other activities con- 
nected with the war program.” 


QUESTION: Should | find out definitely whether | am 
entitled to priority? 

ANSWER: By all means. Many who took it for granted 
they were not so entitled have found that their work 
does merit a priority rating. Any Northwest Airlines 
office will direct you to the proper official for decision. 


QUESTION: How important is it to fly? 

ANSWER: Flying saves many hours that can be devoted 
to productive work on the ground. Every hour saved, 
directly or indirectly for the war effort, helps bring 
victory closer. 


NORTHWEST AIRLINES 


For information on priorities and for reservations, phone nearest of fice 
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Government Orders Painful? 


Colonial Manhattan Bakers Had 


AST side, west side, it is hereby 
ey proclaimed that bakers cannot 
peddle their wares from house 
to house on the sidewalks of New York. 
The sheriff is hereby instructed to keep 


his eye on the baker’s dozen, to see that 
it does not count eleven. 





Today the distressed baker who finds 
himself caught in a squeeze play be- 
tween rising production costs and ceil- 
ing selling prices can iind some sym- 
pathy in the plight of his worthy pred- 
ecessors in colonial New York town. 
Ceiling bread prices were nothing new 








Ceiling Troubles 
By Rad Nelson 


to the honorable keeper of the oven in 
that day. Then an English war brought 
economic restrictions even as a total war 
now ferments bakery problems. When 
New York bakers were not allowed to 
hawk their bread and rolls in the streets, 
they plodded forward with true Dutch 


* dustry. 
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stubbornness. The mental anguish they 
suffered produced new ideas which 
evolved profitable bakery sales, and jf 
the modern baker is encountering heag. 
aches from bumping a throbbing heaq 
against what seems to be ruthless gov- 
ernmental price ceilings, perhaps it wij] 
engender a train of thought leading to 
worthwhile advancements. 

The thriving metropolis at the mouth 
of the Hudson which now teems with 
war shipping and diverse maritime ac. 
tivity, is not usually considered as ap 
important milling center. However, the 
flour barrels on the New York official 
city seal are tokens of the significant 
role played by flour and bread bakers 
in the city’s growth from a tiny pioneer 
trading post to the leading commercial 
and industrial city on the eastern sea- 
board. Early Manhattan bakery prob- 
lems are set in bold relief by current 
price restrictions and distribution cop- 
trol. 

The price of bread was set by law 
back in Peter Stuyvesant’s time when 
the famous city father ruled the Dutch 
settlement, then known as New Amster- 
dam. The thump of Stuyvesant’s peg- 
leg was a familiar sound on the city 
wharf, where coastwise packets were tied 
up, to exchange their cargoes. “Stuy- 
vesant regulated the price and weight 
of bread by ordering that a white loaf 
at: five stivers (10c) must weigh 1 lb; 
a white loaf at 10 stivers (20c), 2 lbs; 
a half rye loaf, 4 lbs; a whole rye loaf, 
8 lbs; a half whole wheat loaf, 4 lbs; 
and a whole or full size whole wheat 
loaf, 8 lbs, which was a_ good-sized 
loaf to carry.” This edict was pro- 
claimed March 25, 1661, and is the 
earliest case on record of American 
The little Dutch boy sent 
to the baker’s for bread might well be 
tempted to loaf along, if his mother 
had ordered one of those 
loaves. 


price fixing. 


mammoth 


With this ceiling elevated over the 
venerable Dutch bakers’ high starched 
hats, their canuy minds must have turned 
to divers means of extracting a profit 
from their loaves. Mayor Thomas De 
Laval’s court of aldermen received com- 
plaints on Aug. 6, 1666, that “Some 
bakers have dared to deal out and sell 
both brown and white bread to the 
inhabitants of this city which has _ not 
its due quantity and quality.” It is 
not clear whether the bread or the city’s 
inhabitants was not up to par. So they 
did what they’re still doing today. A 
committee was appointed to investigate. 
“So the mayor appointed the Sieur 
Christoffer Hooglant and Hendrik Wil- 
lemsen, baker, to visit as often as they 
shall deem necessary, in the sheriff's 
presence, all bakers within the city, and 
to inquire if the bread has its due quan- 
tity and quality, according to Placard 
to be by us enacted on this subject.” 
The court also ordered that: “All and 
every, be they who they may, are for- 
bidden to peddle any sort of bread or 
cakes, alayg the houses, but they may 
sell only in form at retail in their 
houses, provided that the bread is of 
due quantity and quality.” 

Following a sea war between England 
and Holland, in which the British weré 
victorious, control of the New York 
colony passed into the hands of Gov- 
ernor Edmond Andros. His leadership 
and planning was the beginning of a0 
unprecedented growth in the city’s in- 
Intercolonial and foreign com- 
merce was the basis for Andros’ success 
in making the city a port of call for 


|. sailing vessels from all over the world 
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HIGH QUALITY 
FLOURS BRING 
RICH REWARDS 



































































































































































































































«DANIEL WEBSTER .... shore otene 
«GOLD COIN ......... standard Patene 
« CHALLENGER ......... strong Patent 
«PURE SILVER ..... kancy rst ciear 
*GOLD COIN WHOLE WHEAT 
*GOLD COIN RYE FLOURS «:... 


To bakers who prefer to do their own enrich- 
ing, we can supply . . . . EAGLE ENRICHED 


CONCENTRATE. 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL COMPANY 

















































































































NEW ULM MINNESOTA 
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Down the Hudson came agricultural 
products, including wheat, which were 
exchanged at the busy docks for tea, 
spices, indigo, textiles and other manu- 
factured products which the windjam- 
mers brought home from far-off China, 
the East Indies, 
European ports. 
Andros seems to have singled out the 
milling and baking trades for peculiar 


South America, or 


benefits, because he was instrumental in 
having the flour “bolting laws” enacted 
in 1678, which remained in effect, with 
subsequent additions, until 1694. These 
laws gave New York City the sole right 
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to bolt (sift out the bran) and export 
flour from the North American colo- 
nies. Furthermore, it legalized a single 
manufacturing process. This was ex- 
tremely beneficial for millers and bakers 
in the city and foreign trade. For all 
practical purposes it established a sub- 
sidy, and increased the number of city 
buildings and ships so that two thirds 
of them in one way or another depend- 
ed upon the trade in flour. The baking 
of hardtack for the long sea voyages 
was a big business in early New York. 

With the repeal of the “bolting laws” 
in 1694, it appears that further bakery 
legislation was essential to promote the 


general welfare. Although the enlight- 
ened era of door to door delivery had 
not yet arrived, the New York city 
council required strict licensing of bak- 
ers and a tabulation of their wares. 
“A white loafe of ye finest flour to 
weigh eleaven ounces for three halfe 
pence (8c). A wheaten loafe, with the 
coarsest bran only taken out (whole 
wheat bread) and not otherwise, to 
weight three pounds, for four pence 
halfe penny (9c), and that no other 
be made for sale than what above speci- 
fied. And that no person or persons 
shall presume to bake bread, biskett or 
coockees of any sorte or kinde whatso- 










Te DAY, bread has a new place in the sun. Never 
before has it reached the same sound pinnacle 


in public esteem it enjoys at the present time. 
Enriched with vitamins and minerals, bread is 


playing a vital part in feeding this nation at war. 
And the public is recognizing its high nutritional 
value to the extent that bread consumption has in- 
creased nearly 20% over what it was a year ago. 

: Certainly the baker can take honest pride in 


this achievement. 


We, too, are proud of the fact that much 
of this fine bread is made with Cerelose. At 


CORN PRODUCTS 
17 Battery Place - 


CERELOSE 4 DEXTROSE 


AS JHAPFE 


i 


PURE 
DEXTROSE 
SUGAR 





made by 
THE MaxeRS OF 
KARO SYRUP 
conn ’ 
ttt hee 
Siw VeRR. ¥.8.4. 








present, however, our production facilities are 
over-taxed beyond our ability to provide 
complete service. 

We hope, of course, this situation is temporary. 
In the meantime let us assure you that you can 
count on the quality and merit of Cerelose as a 
standard sugar for bread and sweet goods under 
any conditions, present or future. 


SALES COMPANY 
New York, N. Y. 


Retail 
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ever within this citty without entring 
their names with the mayor, and by him 
admitted, as they will answer ye con- 
trary att their perills, and all bakers 
soe admitted by the mayor are hereby 
required to keep bread in their shops g9 
that the inhabitants may be supplied ac. 
cordingly.” 

Further ordinances by the city coungij 
through the early 1700’s record interest. 
ing sentiments toward the entire fam. 
ily of flour merchants, from millers to 
bakers. Bakery lobbying efforts must 
have sunk to a new low because on 
Aug. 31, 1706, “William Peartree was 
now mayor, and his court greatly jp. 
creased the size of the loaf and also the 
price, but made it slightly cheaper in 
proportion. In 1696 a white loaf of 
bread was eleven ounces for three cents, 
Now it was 40 ounces for nine cents,” 
In 1710 Jacobus Van Cortlandt was 
mayor, and his court kept the price of 
white bread the same as in 1706 but 
lowered the price of whole wheat bread, 
ordering the four pence halfpenny loaf 
to weigh a full three pounds, or 48 oz 
instead of 40 oz; which meant a three- 
pound loaf for nine cents. 

Bakers are still described with un- 
mentionable invectives by members of 
their own clan in worthy competition, 
but these accusations seldom reach 
print. Strong language indeed was set 
before the public eye in 1735 when the 
New York council recorded in their 
minutes: Then the Recorder woke up 
and said that the Aldermen mighi pass 
a law to regulate the flour crooks; so 
Aldermen Walter, Johnson, Bayard, Fell, 
Moore, Myer, Fred, Bogert and Byvanck 
were appointed on another committee to 
draw up the long awaited ordinance to 
prohibit all exportation of flour from 
New York until after it was properly 
inspected and surveyed by a sworn offi 
cer. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Cost Bulletins 
Issued by ARBA 


Two bulletins covering the subject of 
ingredient costs have just recently been 
released by the Research and Merchan- 
dising Department of the Associated Re- 
tail Bakers of America. 

Bulletin No. 101 (Costcaster No. 3) 
shows costs of most ingredients used in 
retail bakeries based on prices prevailing 
in the Chicago area as of Oct. 1, 1942. 
Percentages of increases and decreases as 
compared to the figures given in the pre- 
vious Costcaster (released in March) are 
shown alongside of all the ingredients on 
which prices have fluctuated. 

The Costometer (Bulletin No. 102) 
shows changes in ingredient cost of 39 
formulas since March. The formulas 
given represent the basis of variety in 
retail bakery production. Of these for- 
mulas, 386 show an increase in ingredient 
cost, ranging from a low. of 0.1% to 4 
high of 21.9%. 

Bakers can secure copies of these re 
leases at 25c per bulletin through the 
Research and Merchandising Department, 
Associated Retail Bakers of America, 
1185 Fullerton Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 


——BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 





WESSON OIL INCOME REPORTED 
New York, N. Y.—Wesson Oil & Snow- 
drift Sales Co. for the fiscal year ended 


‘ Aug. 81 reports a net income of $2,257, 


456, compared with $3,779,942 for the 
previous year. 
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POSITIVE PROOF! 
Home laundering completely removes 
BEMIS WASHOUT INKS 
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We have proved, time and again in our labo- 
ratories, that every trace of Bemis Washout Inks 
comes out of flour and feed bags in half the 
time it takes to wash the remaining flour or 
feed from the bag and remove the sizing from 
the cloth. Now we offer positive proof that 
these inks can be removed by ordinary home 
laundering without extra fuss or bother. The 
proof is in letters from over 400 housewives 
who express their appreciation for the ease with 
which Bemis Washout Inks vanish in the tub. 
We shall appreciate the opportunity of giving 
you full details about Bemis Washout Inks. 


The coupon is for your convenience. 


BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. 


600 So. Fourth Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


Offices: Boston + Brooklyn - Buffalo - Chicago 
Denver - Detroit - East Pepperell - Houston 
Indianapolis - Kansas City - Los Angeles - Louis- 
ville - Memphis - Minneapolis - New Orleans 
New York City - Norfolk - Oklahoma City 
Omaha - Peoria - Pittsburgh - Salina - Salt 
Lake City - San-Francisco + Seattle - Wichita 

























§ BEMIS BRO. BAG CO.,600 So. Fourth St.,St.Louis,Mo. §j 
Please send more facts about Bemis Washout Inks. 5 
Bs 
§ Company 4 
4 Street : 
‘ City. State é 
> on a SO se 
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After the 


HE flour salesman who once in 
a while resorts to air travel now 


is the exception rather than the 
rule, but in Wichita, Kansas, there are 
airplane builders up to their eyebrows 
in the war effort who say that it will 
be common for men to travel by air in 
private planes after the war. Not only 
that, they predict that after the war 
men will deliver flour to their customers 
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a Fresh Finish : 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


By Bliss Isely 


by air and bread to the country towns 
fresh every morning. 

Dwane L. Wallace, president of the 
Cessna Aircraft Co., Wichita, believes 
that every village will have landing 
strips where flour salesmen may drop 
in, call on the trade and fly to the next 
village. Such a salesman will spend 
little time in travel, for the hops between 
calls will be quickly made. 


Just now the Cessna company is roll- 
ing twin-engined trainers off of its as- 
sembly lines for the United States air 
forces and for the Royal Canadian Air 
Force. Wheat farmers in Nebraska, the 


Dakotas, Minnesota and Manitoba have 
often seen the Cessna planes flying north 
over the wheat fields from Wichita toward 
Winnipeg and other Canadian points. 
Although the plant is now geared to 






QSssures 





It is not enough to bake appetizing goodness into your product 
.». you must deliver it that way to the consumer. 


And this calls for a wrap with REAL Moisture Protection... 
particularly today when fewer bakery deliveries must be made. 


RIEGELITE is a good-looking, easy-handling, economical wrap 
...and it really P-R-O-T-E-C-T-S... assuring a fresh “finish” 
for every product. In dollars-and-cents, this means repeat sales. 


Save gas, save tires with fewer deliveries ... but protect your 
sales volume — 


with RIEGELITE 





CLEVELAND 
DALLAS 


KANSAS CITY 


CLEVELAND WAX PAPER CO. 
Stee Persie tenets SE DIXIE WAX PAPER CO. 
DETROIT oo eecceseccessseeeeee DETROIT WAX PAPER CO. 
HAMILTON (Ont.)...APPLEFORD PAPER PRODUCTS 
WAXIDE PAPER CO. 


LOS ANGELES. 
MEMPHIS uw... 


WESTERN WAXED PAPER CO. 
DIXIE WAX PAPER CO, 


NEW YORK RIEGEL PAPER CORP. 


342 MADISON AVENUE 





NO. PORTLAND, ORE...WESTERN WAXED PAPER CO. 
OAKLAND, CAL. 
PHILADELPHIA 
PITTSBURGH 

ST. LOUIS 


WESTERN WAXED PAPER CO. 
SAFETEE GLASSITE PAPER CO. 
PITTSBURGH WAXED PAPER CO. 
WAXIDE PAPER CO 
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War: Our Daily Bread by Air 


100% war production, Mr. Wallace and 
his engineers are keeping a weather eye 
on the future and peace. When peace 
comes, they will be ready to produce 
in mass quantity what Mr. Wallace call; 
“the family car of the air.” 

Mr. Wallace sees lots of work for the 
aviation industry after the war is won, 
He is qualified to be heard on this mat. 
ter, for the “Airmaster,” which for three 
successive years was adjudged the 
“World’s Most Efficient Plane” at the 
national air show at Detroit prior to the 
war, was a plane of his designing. He 
is now 31 years old, the age at which 
many of the great inventors have done 
their best work. The Wright brothers 
were just about at that age when they 
were experimenting at Kittyhawk and 
developing the first successful heavier- 
than-air machine that was to astonish 
the world and to make the dreams of 
Darius Green come true. 

Mr. Wallace is interested in flour and 
bread and wheat almost as mucli as he 
is interested in airplanes. He was born 
in the midst of a wheat country about 50 
miles southwest of Wichita at a time 
when aviation was in its infancy, and 
he grew up with the flying idea in his 
mind. While yet in his teens he learned 
to glide, and one of his joys was to 
mount a glider and soar over the heads 
of farmers at work with their combines 
in the wheat fields below him. 

Mr. Wallace was graduated from the 
School of Aeronautical Engineering of 
the University of Wichita. He then 
entered the engineering department at 
the Cessna company and soon showed 
that he is one of America’s brilliant 
young engineers. Some folk think he is 
rather visionary, but to those who think 


- his ideas are fantastic he has a set of 


questions: 

“Who, back in 1914, could have imag- 
ined that by 1923 our country would be 
building and selling 2,500,000 automobiles 
a year? Who could have imagined in 
1914 that after the war janitors would 
drive to work in their own cars? Who 
could have imagined at the opening of the 
first World War that we would have cars 
speeding so fast during the 
World War that men would be urged 
to hold their speed down to 35 miles an 
hour? Who could have imagined the 
wonderful highway system we have to- 
day?” 

According to Mr. Wallace, the flour 
salesman after the war will fly airplanes 
provided that he can be assured of their 
safety, provided that it does not cost 
too much and provided that there will 
be a sufficiency of landing places % 
that he can call on the trade. 

Taking up the matter. of safety first, 
Mr. Wallace says that the post-war 
plane not only will be as safe as the auto- 
mobile, but will be safer. He is certai? 
that not only will young flour salesmen 
fly, but that middle-aged men will take 
to the air and fly in safety. 

“Even before the war forced us t? 
change from commercial to war produc 
tion,” said Mr. Wallace, “we were build- 
ing stabilized planes. The principles 
which such planes are constructed are 
well known to aviation engineers. Wé 
know that the pilot can even fall asleep 
in the plane and that it will glide down 
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to the ground without crashing on the 
pose. Of course, we do not recommend 
deeping, for the plane might collide with 
, tree or a house, just as an automobile 
might run into a building if the driver 
slept, but we know that the post-war 

Jane will be easier to fly than an auto- 
mobile will be to drive. In the first 
place there are fewer things-to do. The 
pilot needs to handle only the stick and 
the gas feed. There is no gear shift. 
With the wheel he lifts the plane up and 
sets it down. With the same wheel he 
turns to the right or the left. 

“Once in the air there will be less 
danger of collision than on the ground. 
The man in the air.has all the space 
thre is. The driver of an automobile 
must remain on a narrow highway. There 
are really very few highways. The high- 
ways are congested with traffic in normal 
peacetimes. The airplane can fly in any 
direction over the fields and cities. It 
can fly direct from one city to another. 
Not only does it have all of the space 
it needs for turning to the right or to 
the left, it can fly in the*third dimension. 
Planes flying in different directions fly 
at differert levels. This reduces the haz- 
ard of meeting planes head on in the 
air. The air is not restricted to two-lane, 
four-lane or six-lane highways. It has 
millions of lanes.” 

Taking up the problem of landing, Mr. 
Wallace explains that it is not necessary 
to lay out an extensive airport. He con- 
cedes that these are needed at the large 
commercial centers, but small landing 
strips are all that will be needed at the 
villages and on the farms. Their cost 
of construction will be almost nothing 
when compared with the cost of high- 
way construction. All that will be needed 
isa strip not more than 2,000 feet long 
and 150 feet wide. It may run north 
and south to facilitate landing when the 
wind is blowing from either of those 
two directions. A second landing strip 
will meet it at right angles to be used 
when the wind is from the east or the 
west. Of course landing characteristics 
are such that planes can land in a mod- 
erately cross wind. Once the plane leaves 
the strip, it enters the air. There will be 
no need of highways linking cities for the 
air traveler. There will be no tracks, 
such as the train requires. 

“When the public learns that it can buy 
safe planes and buy them cheaply, we 
are certain that the landing strips will 
come,” said Mr. Wallace. “Farmers will 
have them so that they can fly to town 
quickly. Suppose that a piece on a 
combine breaks in the midst of harvest 
time in South Dakota and that the near- 
est repair is at Minneapolis. The farmer 
can fly to Minneapolis, get the part he 
needs, fly back home and have the com- 
bine back at work in a few hours. 

As to the cost of the “family car of 
the air,’ Mr. Wallace believes that it 
can be produced for as little as a mod- 
erately-priced automobile. 

“The war has caused us to go in for 
assembly-line production,” said Mr. Wal- 
lace. “We are set for that and after the 
war we can keep those assembly lines 
Tunning. That means that airplanes can 
be made at a price much below the planes 
we were building by hand before the 
War.” 

Taking up the matter of bread and 
flour deliveries, Mr. Wallace points out 
that villages and towns remote from 
cities now do not have bread deliveries. 

“But as villages lay out landing strips,” 
he said, “airplanes can come quickly, 
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deliver bread and cake fresh from the 
oven and be gone in a few minutes. At 
present the salesman making country 
towns loses much time on the road. 

“Then, too, floods and muddy roads 
will not impede air delivery. The air- 
plane is not handicapped by the bad 
condition of the roads. Bridges can 
wash out. Floods may cover approaches 
to bridges. Snow may drift across the 
highways and mud may mire the trucks, 
but the airplane spurns all such impedi- 
ments.” 

As for flour cargoes, Mr. Wallace is 
certain that much freight will be deliv- 


ered after the war at a cost not greater 
per ton-mile than the cost of delivery 
by train. By use of the glider the cost 
of air delivery has been greatly reduced 
by the army, which is using gliders exten- 
sively, not only to move men, but heavy 
freight. 

“An airplane,” said Mr. Wallace, “can 
move a quantity of freight at a certain 
cost. If to the plane are added three 
gliders, each carrying a load equal to 
that of the plane, the plane can tow all 
of them at a cost of but 25% more than 
the original cost of moving the plane 
alone. The army is already using gliders 
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extensively and has ordered many more. 
Freight, even now, is being ferried over 
the Himalaya Mountains, the highest 
range in the world, from India into 
China. Freight is being ferried from 
Brazil to Africa and across the heart 
of Africa to the fighting forces in Egypt. 

“What is being done in war can be 
done better in peace. Let us see what 
that means to the flour miller. Today 
the site of the flour mill is determined 
largely by the location of the railroad 
yards. The miller buys or leases land 
adjoining trackage for his mill site. The 
cost is very large, just to acquire the 
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After VICTORY You Will Need... 


this new Colborne Rotary Pie Machine which 
is the smallest complete unit ever built—when not 
in use it can be pushed out of the way. This ma- 
chine will increase your pie output without in- 
creasing your employees, for it makes 500 large 
pies per hour or 1,500 small pies per hour with 
only three operators. 
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Our mighty fighting men advance each day with 
the best equipment in the world. After the war 
you can change your shop and have the finest pie- 
making machinery in the United States. With 
new and better machines, you can protect your 
profits of tomorrow as we protect our liberties 
of today.’ 


-ee@ PIE MACHINERY for MORE PIE PROFITS ee: 


Colborne 
Manufacturing Co. 


Pie Machinery for Over 35 Years 


157 W. Division St. Chicago, Illinois 


' COLBORNE MFG. CO., 1 
157 W. Division St., Chicago, Ml. | 
| Send me full information on the new style Rotary Pie Machine. | 
| Show me how it will increase my profits. | 
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land. The flour miller who is served from 
the air can choose a much better site. 
He can buy land at the price that a 
farmer can buy it. He can buy as much 
land as he needs for his mills, elevators, 
storage bins and landing strips. 

“Under the present system a string of 
freight cars comes into the city bringing 
grain or other products and takes up 
flour. Much time is lost in the terminal 
yards as the cars are shunted about on 
the tracks. If a car happens to be in 
the middle of the train and it is des- 
tined for delivery at the flour mill, the 
cars at the back of the train must be 
taken to a siding and there shunted off. 
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Then the car desired must be shunted 
to the mill tracks. Much time is lost. 
A glider delivered to a mill can be cut 
from the glider train without stopping 
the towing plane. It can glide to the 
landing field under its own power. It 
may be loaded with wheat and the miller 
can have it dumped at the elevator. 
After that it.can be loaded with flour 
or feed. When a towing plane comes 
by, it can pick up the glider from the 
ground without landing and without 
stopping. That is being done right now 
in the armed services as a matter of 
course. 

“With air freight, a miller can “buy 


wheat at the farm and take it by a 
glider loaded at the farm direct to the 
mill without the loss of labor and time 
of going through the elevator and of 
being loaded on the train. A miller sell- 
ing flour can send out a load of flour 
in the tow plane and three additional 
loads in gliders. The tow plane can 
deliver the three gliders at different des- 
tinations while in full flight and then 
land itself at the fourth destination. 
Flour taken up in Kansas or Minnesota 
can be delivered in Pennsylvania the same 
day.” 

Those who think that Mr. Wallace is 
imagining strange things that cannot 
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IN HELPING ¢o provide an adequate “bake” of 
enriched white bread for the growing giant of 
American war industry, every bakery executive and 
employee is cooperating effectively with the Office 
of Defense Health and Welfare Services of the 
Federal Security Agency and Administrator Paul 
V. McNutt in the campaign for improved national 
nutrition—recognized as one of the most impor- 
tant contributions to our war effort. 

For scientific surveys show that war workers 
lose more job hours—and work less efficiently— 
when diets are deficient in necessary vitamins and 
minerals, some of which are effectively supplied 
by enriched white bread. So, by your daily work 
you contribute indirectly, but importantly, to in- 
creased war production at home—to a greater 
and swifter flow of munitions and equipment to 
our fighting fronts. 

Be proud of your part in our national war 
effort—just as we are proud, and grateful, when 
you call on us for the help of “B-E-T-S”. 


B-E-T-$ 


WUNTHROFS BRAND GF BRLAD BMCHMENT TABLETS 


WINTHA oP WINTHROP CHEMICAL COMPANY, INC. 


170 VARICK STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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come to pass need but go back to the 
months before the outbreak of Worl 
War I. The periodicals of that day 
were filled with predictions that the 
automobile industry had reached the sat. 
uration point. One learned article that 
was widely read and quoted at that 
time was written by Reginald McIntosh 
Cleveland, an authoritative writer of the 
day. In an article by him publisheg 
in World’s Work for April, 1914, he 
pointed out that at the close of 19) 
there were 1,009,512 automobiles in use 
in the United States. 

* “Will it be possible to keep up motor 
car merchandising?” Mr. Cleveland asked, 
“It does not require an especially sengj- 
tive finger on the nation’s pulse to in- 
form you that it will not. The market 
is saturated.” 

Mr. Cleveland could not foresee that 
mass production would make it possible 
to produce automobiles cheaply. He 
could not see that of 5,945,442 automo- 
biles to be owned at the close of 1919, 
2,146,362 would be owned by farmers, 
He could not see that after 1919 paint- 
ers and carpenters and janitors and 
maids would ride in automobiles. He 
could not foresee that in the 1930's the 
people on relief would need cars so they 
could ride to the relief office to get their 
relief checks. 

Mr. Wallace believes that what has 
happened in the automobile industry will 
happen in the airplane industry, which 
has been geared by war to mass produc- 
tion. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





How to Figure Your 
INCOME TAXES 
on Salvage Scrap 


Where pans, obsolete machinery and 
other scrap items are contributed exten- 
sively to the national metal salvage drive, 
there is the problem of reporting this 
disposal of machinery for income tax 
purposes. 

The Deputy Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue, in Washington, has mace the 
following analysis of this problem: 

“When, through some change in busi- 
ness conditions, the usefulness in the 
business of some or all of the capital 
assets, such as machine tools, is sud- 
denly terminated, so that such assets are 
permanently discarded by a taxpayer 
from use in such business, the taxpayer 
may claim a deduction in his federal 
income tax return as a loss for the year 
in which such action is taken for the 
difference between the adjusted basis 
and the salvage value of the property. 
(See section 23 (f) of the Internal Reve- 
nue Code, section 19.28 (f)-1 and 19.23 
(e)-8 of Income Tax Regulations 103.)” 

This interpretation may be helpful for 
income tax deduction purposes. 


———-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE-———— 


DALLAS BREAD WEIGHT LAW 

The city of Dallas, Texas, finally won 
support for its ordinance prohibiting 
selling of loaves not within prescribed 
weight limits, when the Court of Civil 
Appeals reversed a Dallas County dis- 
trict court judgment which decided the 
city ordinance and state laws were un- 
reasonable, arbitrary and oppressive. 
The ordinance and statute, upheld by the 
higher court, stipulate that bread can be 
sold in loaves weighing 1 Ib, 11 Ibs, and 
a half or even multiples of a pound, and 
prohibit sales of loaves exceeding 1 % 
per pound under or over the legal stand- 
ards within 24 hours after baking. 
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CHICAGO BAKERS PLEDGE 
TO “GET IN THE SCRAP” 


Cuicaco, Iru.—“Get in the Scrap” was 
the theme of a special bakers’ luncheon 
meeting at the Sherman Hotel, Chicago, 
recently. The meeting was called by the 
baking industry industrial salvage com- 
mittee, and was attended by 75 bakers 
from every branch of the industry. 

The meeting was called at the request 
of the Chicago industrial salvage sec- 
tion of the WPB, and bakers responded 
enthusiastically. Harvey T. Hill, re- 
gional chief of the industrial salvage 
section, WPB, complimented them on 
the fine attendance, saying that it is this 
kind of meeting that will accomplish 
the things we must do. 

Tools of war are made out of steel, he 
said, and scrap is absolutely necessary to 
keep the mills operating. One fifth of 
all the steel is made in the Chicago sec- 
tion, Mr. Hill reminded bakers, and 
stated it requires 10,000 carloads of 
scrap a month to keep the steel mills op- 
erating. Of this, about 70% comes from 
industry. 

Mr. Hill declared that the Chicago steel 
region is the only one operating at bet- 
ter than capacity, and has only about 
one month’s supply of scrap on hand. 
This should be increased to two months’ 
supply in order to be safe, he added. 

A motion picture, called “Getting in 
the Scrap,” produced by the National 
Association of Manufacturers, aroused 
much interest. It showed how salvage 
work can be organized and carried out 
in industrial plants. If equipment or 
other materials have not been used for 
three months, and no one can prove they 
can be used, either put it in use or 
scrap it, the message advised. 
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T. Alexander, also of the WPB, asked 
the bakers to appoint one man in each 
plant to serve as salvage manager with 
full authority to act. Executives should 
make a survey with their salvage man- 
ager, and if equipment is not being 
used, it can be sold to others in need 
of it. Broken parts, obsolete equipment, 
etc., should be sold for scrap. Tell all 
employees about the salvage program, 
in order to make it successful, bakers 
were advised. Mr. Witz, another WPB 
staff member, offered the co-operation 
and assistance of his office to the bakers 
in disposing of their scrap. 

D. F. Bremner, Bremner Bros., chair- 
man of the baking industry salvage com- 
mittee, presided at the meeting. Short 
talks were made by C. J. Burny, Burny 
Bros., Inc; J. W. Hines, secretary of 
the committee; J. A. Danaher, Chicago 
manager Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co., who 
told of a survey of the Loose-Wiles Bis- 
cuit Co. plant which resulted in collect- 
ing 300,000 Ibs of scrap. 

The baking industry salvage committee 
consists of Mr. Bremner, chairman, and 
Mr. Hines, secretary; J. A. Danaher, 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co; Joseph Popp, 
Gordon Baking Co; George Harris, Sun- 
kist Pie Co; James Henderson, Wagner 
Baking Corp; C. J. Burny, Burny Bros., 
Inc; Jack Cohon, Northwestern Baking 
Co; K. F. MacLellan, Sawyer Biscuit 
Co; Charles Mattice, Schulze Baking Co; 
J. J. Swords, Ward Baking Co; Walter 
H. Lake, Jersey Farm Baking Co; Ste- 
phen Michalowski, Gold Cup Baking Co. 
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BIRTH ANNOUNCED 
George Fulton, Economy Bakery, At- 
lanta, Ga., and Mrs. Fulton are proud 
parents of a baby girl born Oct. 16. 





LIKE AN ANCHOR 
IN A STORM 


What with price ceilings, ingredient 
shortages, rationing, delivery troubles, 
help restless, and a dozen other 
uncertainties 


in these changing times, the baker can 
feel confidence in his basic bread ingredi- 
ent—flour. The quality will not change if 


DIAMOND JO 


is chosen. Diamond Jo is milled from 
spring wheat, to exacting, uniform stand- 
ards. Bakers like it, they repeat pur- 
chases and in times like these doubly 
appreciate its reliability. 


WABASHA ROLLER MILL 
COMPANY 


Wabasha, Minnesota 


Our 60th Anniversary of Quality Milling 
1882 -1942 
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uniforms in the 
60,000 square feet, and manned by hundreds 
of experienced workers highly trained in 
making WIRK GARMENTS. 


Over two score years devoted to creating In- 
dustrial Garments have taught us how to Fae 
Grater comfort—better fit—and smart styling. 
IRK GARMENTS stand up under the usual 
punishment given to work clothes. Our lon 
established reputation make WIRK GARMEN 
popular with wotkers in every industry. 


WIRK GARMENT CORP. 


300 W. ADAMS ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Just a Few of the Industries We Serve 
Baking - Brewing - Bottling - tag | - Con- 
Dairy - Meat Packing - Iron 
Steel - Laundry - Gas and Oil - Trucking - Res- 
taurants - Barber - Food 
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ALABAMA 
The Electrik Maid Bake Shop at 
Gadsden, owned and operated by Ed 
Latimer, has recently added a new dis- 
play case to its salesroom. Mr. Lat- 
imer has other improvements in mind for 


his shop and store. 
Mrs. Wilkins Pastry Shop at Auburn 


has moved to a new location on North 
College Street. The new space will al- 
low for baking that could not be done 
in the old location. 


ARKANSAS 


Cecil Turner, former superintendent 
of Shipley Baking Co., Fort Smith, is 
now with Borden Milk Co., calling on 


the trade in Missouri, Kansas, Okla- 
homa and Arkansas. He succeeds Cecil 
McGill, who has accepted a commission 
in the U. S. army. Clarence Clifford, 
formerly with Colonial Baking Co., 
Dothan, Ala., has succeeded Mr. Turner 
as superintendent of the Shipley Bak- 
ing Co. 
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Federal Mill, Inc., Lockport, N. Y. 






FEDERAL MILL, Ine. 


Now Offers 


MOHAWK 


HIGH VITAMIN 





Better Flavor 





FLOUR 


More Natural Vitamins 


* * 


Available in Mixed Cars with 


Spring Patents 
High Gluten 


Clears 


FEDERAL MILL, 


Whole Wheat 
Cake Flours 


Pastry Flours 


* » 


LOCKPORT, -N. Y. 


Rye Flours 
Corn Meal 
Rolled Oats 
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Ralph Frye has purchased the Coffey 
Bake Shop, 1061 Garrison Avenue, Fort 
Smith, and the name has been changed 
to Frye’s Bake Shop. 


CALIFORNIA 


Due to war conditions the Ukiah 
(Cal.) Bakery, for years conducted 
there, is closing. Mr. and Mrs. Mervin 
Enzler and Mr. and Mrs. Harold Enzaler, 
proprietors, will remain in Ukiah for the 
time being. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

Burkley’s Bakery, retail, has been 
established at 1211 Irving Street. 

A bakery, known as the Jay Bake 
Shop, has been opened at 1365 Kennedy 
Street N.W. 

Riordan’s Pastry Bakery has opened 
at 1855 Fourth Street S.W., 
all bakery products. 

Central Bakery is a newly opened 
pastry and cake bakery at 901 M Street 
N.W. 

Treasure Island Pastry Shop has been 
established at 1625 K Street N.W. 

A bread and pastry bakery has opened 
at 687 F Street N.W., known as Krol- 
len Bakery. 

Lewin’s Pastry Bakery has been estab- 
lished at 5002 First Street N.W. 


FLORIDA 


Lucius Herrmann, owner of the Bon 
Ton Bakery at Lake Wales, recently 
installed a new oven. Mr. Herrmann 
also added his help to the nation-wide 
scrap drive by emptying one of ‘his 
show windows of baked goods and using 
the space for iron and metal scrap. 


GEORGIA 
‘ James Rich has purchased the former 
Anderson’s Bakery at 774 North High- 
land Avenue, Atlanta, and is operating 
the retail plant under the name of Rich’s 
Pastry Shop. Mr. Rich was formerly 
with Hulsey Bake Shops, Atlanta. 

Sam Novak has purchased the inter- 
est of Joe Klein in the Broadway Bak- 
ery on Broad Street, Atlanta. 

The National Biscuit Co. has begun 
operations in its new cracker bakery in 
Atlanta. The new plant, a single story 
structure with mezzanine balcony, pro- 
vides 425,000 sq ft of floor space. Set 
up for straight line production, the 
building is constructed to provide a 
maximum flexibility for future expan- 
sion. 


handling 


IDAHO 

W. T. Anderson, who has operated 
the Bonner Bakery at Bonners Ferry, 
for the past five years, has sold the 
business to Richard Spallinger. Mr. 
Anderson has also resigned as president 
of the Bonners Ferry Lions Club and 
has left for the Pacific Coast, where he 
will enlist in the navy. Mr. Anderson 
will be given a rating as chief machin- 
ist’s mate, similar to the rating he held 
at the end of World War I. 


ILLINOIS 
Claude Henning and his son, Claude 
Charles Henning, who recently pur- 


chased Edna’s Bakery, Princeton, have 
* announced that their variety of nov- 
elty breads, cakes, cookies and other 
pastry goods, is being still further in- 
creased. Mr. Henning, Sr., was for 4 
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gumber of years connected with the 
Mattoon (Ill.) Baking Co., and in the 
last few years, before coming to Prince- 
ton, with the Vanzetti Baking Co. of 
Decatur. His son, Claude, recently 
ted from the Siebel Institute of 
Technology, Chicago. 
The Thomas and Clark Bakery, Peoria, 
was recently damaged slightly by fire. 
Because of lack of help and inability 
to secure materials to carry on his 
business, Fred A. Piatt, Clinton baker, 
has closed his shop. 


INDIANA 


Entrance of trained employees of the 
Model Bakery into military service and 
employment in defense industries and 
the inability to replace them will result 
in the Model Bakery of Mount Vernon 
suspending its baking operations, Adam 
Goss, owner-operator, has announced. 
Mr. Goss emphasized that customers and 
patrons of the bakery still will be able 
to secure Model baked goods. He has 
contracted with a large Evansville bak- 
ery to bake the Model line and dehv- 
eries will be made by Model delivery 
salesmen as in the past. 


IOWA 


Albert Kennedy has purchased the 
Eldora Bakery at Eldora and has taken 
possession. 

Mr. and Mrs. A. Steiner have sold 
their bakery at Corning to Henry Hurr 
of Ottumwa, and are leaving soon for 
Phoenix, Ariz., where they plan to spend 
some time resting. Their ~« son-in-law, 
Kenneth Wilson, will remain and work 
for Mr. Hurr. 

M. Barrett, operator of the Lamoni 
Bakery at Lamoni, has had so many 
employees leave to join the armed forces 
that he plans to start engaging women 
to replace the men and recently made 
a start in that direction by employing 
Mrs. Florence Ballard to operate the 
doughnut machine. . 

The Pomeroy (Iowa) Bakery, owned 
by N. C. Neilsen, is reported closed. 

Woodcock and Hahn, operators of the 
Rockwell City Bakery at Rockwell City, 
have opened a retail sales store at Lohr- 
ville. 

KANSAS 


The bakery formerly operated as the 
Stafford Bakery, Stafford, has had its 
mame changed to Bill’s Bakery. Bill 
Rupe, proprietor. 

The Ideal Bakery, Marquette, has 
been leased to Mr. and Mrs. H. B. 
Walby. 

Mr. and Mrs. Everett Wood, owners 
of the Howard (Kansas) Bakery, have 
temodeled their bakery building, dou- 
bling the capacity of the plant, redeco- 
tated the shop and added new ovens, 
mixers, slicers and other equipment. 

Jess Hallmark, manager and co-owner 
of the H & H Baking Co., Parsons, 
has leased the business to W. R. Briggs, 
who has changed the name to the Par- 
sons Bakery. 

J. S. Menefee has opened the An- 
thony Bakery, 126 E. Main St., Anthony. 

Mr. and Mrs. C. A. Volz have closed 
their bakery at Edna, and expect to 
open one at Coffeyville. 

Gilbert Rowland has opened a bakery 
in the Erbert Hotel building, Ellis, 
where he has installed a new doughnut 
machine and other equipment. 

Dave Greenmeyer has reopened his 
bakery at Marion, which has been under 
lease to E. V. Cook. 

Mr. and Mrs. H. K. Tremain have 


sold the Tremain Bakery, Oswego, to 
Cc. J. Banks. 
LOUISIANA 

G. B. Watkins, owner of the Ouachta 
Baking Co., Monroe, is now an ensign 
in the U. S. Navy. 

H. S. Nix is now superintendent of 
the Holsom Bakery, Monroe, succeeding 
Wade Tennison, who has gone with the 
Ivy Baking Co., Vicksburg, Miss., as 
production superintendent. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
E. Pollard, previously proprietor of 
Cole’s Bakery, Swansea, has closed that 
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bakery and has taken over the Modern 
Sanitary Bakery, 17 Borden Street, Fall 
River, which has been operated for a 
number of years by Frank X. Syren. 

Swedish Bakery, 123 Pleasant Street, 
Worcester, has closed due to the ill 
health of C. D. Rose, owner. 

Leo Lang, who has operated Lang’s 
Bakery, a retail shop at 183 Cottage 
Street, Roxbury, has closed up for the 
duration. He took this step due to 
shortage of supplies, which has made 
continued operation impractical. Mr. 
Lang is secretary of the Master Bakers 
Association of Greater Boston. 
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MINNESOTA 

The Sherburn Bakery, Sherburn, was 
closed recently while repairs were made 
to the bakery equipment. Mr. and Mrs. 
Lauchenauer are the proprietors. 

Gregg Segar, who operated the Har- 
mony Bakery, has closed it and will 
move to Wells to operate his mother’s 
bakery. He will move part of his equip- 
ment also. 


Merle Hanson, formerly of Red Wing, 
purchased the Wabasha (Minn.) Bak- 
ery, which had been operated by William 
Bussard for the past two years. 

Mrs. Anna Oyen has reopened the 
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Golden Rule Home Bakery, Hayfield. 
The bakery has been closed since the 
death of Mr. Oyen last spring. 


NEBRASKA 

K. H. Hill, Miniature, has reopened 
the bakery which has been closed for 
several months. 

A new dough conditioner and reel 
oven have been installed in the Dee Lite 
Bakery, Benkelman, by Mrs. Ida A. 
Reynolds, owner. 

Mr. and Mrs. H. S. Collins, who have 
operated the Crofton Bakery for the 
past nine years, have turned the busi- 
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ness back to the former owner, Mrs. 
M. E. Everton, who took possession im- 
mediately. 


NEW YORK 
Chelsea Corners Bake Shop, Inc., of 
New York, has been dissolved, accord- 
ing to papers filed with the secretary of 
state in Albany. Mrs. Durkee’s Cake 
Kitchen, of Homer, has also been dis- 
solved. 


Imperial Bakery, Inc., has been char- 
tered to conduct business in Kings 
County. Directors are: Morris Gross- 
field, Jr., Beatrice Grossfield and Rose 


Mondshine, 
York. 

Friedman Bros. Baking Co., Inc., has 
heen chartered to conduct business in 
Kings County, with a capital stock of 
$10,000, $100 par value. Directors are: 
Milton Robinson, 1730 Carroll Street, 
Sanford Hertz, 381 Clinton Street, and 
Jacob Hertz, 261 Clinton Street, Brook- 
lyn. 

Abso-Fresh Bakeries, Inc., with prin- 
cipal offices in New York, has dissolved, 
according to papers filed with the sec- 
retary of state in Albany by a firm of 


116 Nassau Street, New 
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There still are people—now as 
hundreds of years ago—with the 
courage and vision that it takes to 
defend the Right. 

We will do our utmost to fulfill 
our duty by striving in every way 
open to us to assist our country in 
the one big job we have to do. 


To this end we pledge our best 
endeavor. 
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Detroit lawyers. Topp’s Caterers, Inc, 
New York, has also been dissolved. 

Reliable Bakers has been chartered 
to conduct business in New York. Dj- 
rectors are: William Reiss and Martha 
Goldinger, 150 Broadway; Dorothy 
Reiss, 276 Riverside Drive, New York 
City. 

Eagle Bakery, Inc., has been char- 
tered to conduct business in Queens 
County. Directors are: Benjamin Green- 
stein, Syd Lerner and David Alexander, 
270 Broadway, New York City. 

Mrs. Zella Marsh has leased Venn’s 
Bakery and Lunch Room in Jamestown 
Street, Randolph, and assumed full man- 
agement. Mrs. Marsh has been em- 
ployed there for several months. 

Bilfer Bakery & Lunch, Inc., New 
York, has been dissolved, according to 
papers filed with the secretary of state 
in Albany. May Bakery, Inc., of Kings 
County, and St. John’s Bakeries, Inc., 
of Kings, also dissolved. 

Doris Baking Corp. has been char- 
tered to conduct a general bakery busi- 
ness in the Bronx. Directors are Samuel 
H. Lipschitz, Harry Weinberg and Minna 
Blum, 401 Broadway, New York City. 

In official announcements of the ton- 
nage of industrial salvage in the Albany 
territory, the Freihofer Baking Co. was 
credited with more than 9,000 lbs and 
A. Hagaman & Co. Baking Co. with 
3,710 lbs. 

The Metropolitan Biscuit Association, 
Inc., has been chartered by the secretary 
of state in Albany as a nonprofit mein- 
bership corporation. A. Allen Wachtel, 
66 Court Street, Brooklyn, is attorney 
for the group. 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Dobb’s Bakery in Winston-Salem re- 
cently had their salesroom repapered, 
using a modern design of large bomb- 
ers worked into the decorations. 


OHIO 

Nickles Bakery, Navarre and Mar- 
tins Ferry, now has six women drivers 
on house-to-house routes in the Canton 
area, under the direction of a woman 
supervisor. 

Kyle’s Bakery, house-to-house, _ St. 
Clairsville, has closed for the duration 
of the war. Tire restrictions was the 
main reason given for the suspension 
of business, which has been operating 
for 39 years. 

OKLAHOMA 

O. L. Johnson, of Cyril, has purchased 
the Star Bakery, Waurika, from Bol 
Berry and is now in charge. Mr. John- 
son is an experienced baker and re- 
cently has been employed in Wichita 
Falls. The plant is open for business. 

L. Reed, formerly of Bristow, has 
purchased the equipment of the Pryor 
(Okla.) Bakery, and moved it to the 
J. T. Kinion Building, where he is op 
erating a bakery. 


OREGON 
The Butternut Bakery, Inc., Astoria, 
has been awarded a trophy of progress 
for showing the greatest improvement 
in operating efficiency among associates 
of the W. E. Long Co. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


A new front has been installed at 
Taylor’s Bakery, Barnesboro. The in- 
terior of the store is being remodeled 
and the office has been enlarged. 


RHODE ISLAND 


Fred Hilton, who bought Lee’s Bak- 
ery, 204 Wayland Square, Providence, 
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in April, 1941, has sold the bakery to 
Daniel F. Joy, Jr., and Ernest Collier. 
Mr. Hilton will devote his full time to 
the bakery he owns in Fall River, Mass. 

Thomas Grassel has closed out his 
bakery business at Monument Square, 
Woonsocket. This bakery was previous- 
ly operated as Leo’s Bakery. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 

C. E. (Bus) Wise, the co-owner of 
the Friendly Bakery, Columbia, has en- 
listed in the Naval Reserve. His part- 
ner, O. J. Wilson, will operate the bak- 
ery in his absence. 

Bates Cake Shop, located in Columbia, 
has recently added more space to its 
shop on Devine Street. 

Kafer’s Bakery, owned by W. F. 
Kafer, at Florence, has recently in- 
stalled a used oven in its cake shop. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


William Ogilvy, proprietor of the 
East Kemp Avenue Bakery, Water- 
town, has decided to close the shop for 
the duration. He will continue to op- 
erate the Ogilvy’s Oven Gold Bakery 
at 15 North Broadway, and he hopes to 
continue to serve his patrons from the 
Broadway shop. 


TEXAS 


Lampasas has been without a bakery 
for a few months, since Mr. and Mrs. 
Lowry closed when he went into de- 
fense work. But now a new bakery 
is being installed and will be operated 
by J. F. Boyd, who has been in the 
business at Navasota for the past three 
years. 

B. M. Elich has completely modern- 
ized the Good Eats Bakery at Breck- 
enridge, which he purchased a_ short 
time ago. 

The Alamo Baking Co., San Antonio, 
has installed automatic bread convey- 
ing equipment. 

An automatic roll divider and rounder 
has been installed by the Martin Bak- 
ery, San Antonio. 

The Colonial Cake Co., San Antonio, 
has installed another cake wrapper. 

The F. W. Woolworth Co. has in- 
stalled a bakery in a new store in 
Austin. 

UTAH 

The Springville Bakery, Springville, 
was reopened under the management of 
John Scouten, of Salt Lake City. John 
Wainwright, who with Mrs. Wainwright 
managed the bakery for several years, 
has joined the navy. 


WASHINGTON 


H. C. Burke recently sold the Col- 
ville (Wash.) Bakery to Dan Droz and 
Pat Bresnahan. Mr. Burke disposed 
of his interest in the bakery in order to 
devote his entire time to his bakery at 
Sandpoint, Idaho. Mr. Droz and Mr. 
Bresnahan are well known in Colville, 
having operated the Colville flour mill 
for years. Mr. Bresnahan will be in 
charge at the bakery. 


WISCONSIN 


Fire caused damage at the South Side 
Bakery, Stevens Point, recently, destroy- 
ing a section of flooring about 3x12 ft in 
size on the second floor and burning a 
hole through the first floor ceiling. Some 
smoke damage was done also. 

The Hampel Bakery, Evansville, Mr. 
and Mrs. Edward Hampel proprietors, 
has reopened for business. The bakery 


was closed some time ago on account . 


of the illness of Mr. Hampel. 
An electric bread slicer has been pur- 
chased by Bayer’s Bakery at Baraboo. 
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Accident Outlook Worse 


Untrained Workers Will Strain Bakery Safety Program 


ITH the considerable influx of 
W x. untrained employees in 

the baking industry, because of 
the loss of experienced men to the army 
and defense plants, the problem of in- 
dustrial safety becomes more important 
than ever. Accident rates are likely to 
rise, with consequent loss to the indi- 
yidual bakery and to the industry as a 
whole. 

There are four factors in the present 
situation in the baking industry, all of 
which tend toward a greater accident 
frequency: 

1. Employment of more inexperienced 
workers to replace men taken by se- 
lective service. 

2. Increased employment of women, 
who are, as a rule, less familiar with 
machinery than the average man. 

8. Increased sales with consequent 
straining of production facilities to turn 
out more goods with no more equip- 
ment. This makes for more hurry and 
more accidents. 

4. Gradual deterioration in efficiency 
of machinery and equipment of all kinds 
and depreciation of effectiveness of safe- 
ty devices that are subject to wear. 

Since bakers must get along with the 
plant facilities and equipthent they now 
have, for the most part, it is inevitable 
that accidents will increase as_ that 
equipment begins to wear out. 

More care than ever should be taken 
to see that all employees are instructed 
in safety, that they are constantly re- 
minded by placards and other methods 
of the need to be careful, and that ac- 
cident inviting hazards in the plant are 
kept at a minimum. 

Since most of the new employees in 
a plant will be involved as helpers, or 
in the makeup and wrapping depart- 
ments, it is pertinent to review some 
of the major points of hazard in these 
operations, as outlined by the National 
Safety Council, in a recently issued 
“Safe Practices Pamphlet No. F-3.” 

These are the major danger points: 


CLEANING OF EQUIPMENT 

Bread pans and other baking con- 
tainers are usually cleansed with strong 
soap or alkali solution. Care should be 
taken not to use washing powders which 
may injure the hands. Employees should 
be cautioned against making the wash- 
ing solutions too strong and should be 
instructed concerning the hazards in- 
volved should alkali solutions be splashed 
into the face and eyes. 

Bread pans are often greased on ma- 
chines consisting of revolving brushes 
which dip into a container of warm 
grease. These brushes should be so 
guarded that the operator’s hand will 
not be injured. In addition, the rack 
and gears which operate the spindles 
and on which the brushes are mounted, 
Should also be provided with a guard 
so that an employee will not inadver- 
tently get his fingers caught in them. 
The doors on the front side of the greas- 
ing machine should be kept closed to 
Cover the gears. 

All pans should be thoroughly in- 
Spected at frequent intervals for sharp 
and rough edges, projecting slivers, etc. 
Defective pans should not be used until 
Properly repaired. 


In some bakeries, empty tierces and 
barrels are cleaned with live steam in- 
jected into the container by a flexible 
hose held in the hands of the operator. 
To guard against steam burns during 
the cleaning operations, barrels and 
tierces should .be inverted over a coil of 
perforated pipe through which steam is 
ejected. Pans should be so placed as 
to catch the material as it drops from 
the inside of the container so that it 
does not fall upon the floor. 

Casters on movable equipment, such as 
dough troughs, racks, dollies, trucks, 
ete., often become “gummed up,” and 
unless cleaned, place an undue strain 
on employees trying to move such equip- 
ment. The proper maintenance of floors 
and casters will reduce this hazard. 

Racks, shelves, cupboards and similar 
equipment, especially in departments 
where sweet goods are made, should be 
thoroughly cleaned at frequent inter- 
vals. All machinery and other equip- 
ment should be maintained in a clean 
and sanitary condition, but under no 
circumstances should power-driven ma- 
chinery be cleaned while it is in motion. 
Tumblers used for cleaning bags should 
be equipped with an interlock to pre- 
vent the drum from rotating while the 
gate is open. 


DOUGH BRAKES 

Dough brakes are fed either by hand 
or automatically. Operators’ hands 
have been caught and crushed between 
the rolls while feeding or while cleaning 
the machine in motion. The rolls are 
ordinarily reversible, and there is, there- 
fore, an ingathering nip both in front 
of and behind the rolls. The rolls 
should be inclosed so that the operator’s 
hands cannot come in contact with them 
when feeding the machine. 

If the sheet of dough is thicker than 
a man’s hand and a guard with an open- 
ing less than an inch is impractical, a 
heavy wooden (maple) roller four inches 
or more in diameter, set in a slot so 
it will move up and down at a distance 
of 10 or 12 inches from the intake will 
keep the operator from letting his hands 
come too close to the nip point. The 
space between the top of the wooden 
roller and the dough brake should have 
a screen guard. 

Where it is not possible to install a 
barrier guard at the inrunning nip 
points of the rolls, a trip which will 
operate a cut-off on the motor and at 
the same time apply a brake on the 
machine, should be installed at a point 
where it may be reached either by the 
foot of the operator or by pressure from 
some point of the body, preferably at 
the hip level. Furthermore, these brakes 
and cut-offs should stop the machine 
within a few inches of circumference 


_ travel after the trip has been set. The 


use of a dynamic brake on the motor is 
also effective when arranged with a cut- 
off in easy reach of the operator. The 
cut-off device should be so located that 
the operator can stop the mechanism 
without moving from his normal operat- 
ing position. 

Some types of dough brakes are 
equipped with inclined chutes or hoppers 
on the feeding side, making them prac- 
tically self-feeding. When such chutes 
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or hoppers are used, they should be ex- 
tended in height to make it impossible 
for the operator to come into contact 
with the rolls while loading the dough 
brakes. Dough brakes should never be 
cleaned while in motion. Bevel gears 
and flywheels should be well guarded. 


SCALING AND DIVIDING 


The dough is conveyed either in 
troughs or by chute to the scaling and 
dividing machine. Troughs are usually 
mounted on rollers or casters. Fenders 
should be installed over the casters to 
avoid foot injuries. Other injuries are 
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caused by employees pinching their 
fingers between the dough troughs, or 
between the trough and some stationary 
object. This hazard may be eliminated 
by attaching bumpers to the troughs 
just above the casters, so arranged that 
the top edges of the troughs cannot 
come in contact with each other or with 
other objects. 

Many dough troughs are constructed 
with wooden strips along the top edge. 
Because of the hard usage to which the 
troughs are subjected, the wood pieces 
soon become scuffed and splintery, and 
occasionally the screws pull loose. Work- 


ers handling such troughs frequently re- 
ceive splinters in their hands or cuts 
from the screws. This hazard can be 
greatly reduced by replacing the wood 
strips with metal pipes which can be 
firmly welded into place. The corners 
of this top edging should be rounded. 
In many small bakeries, the dividing 
operation is performed by hand. The 
principal hazard is the risk of being cut 
by the dividing knife. Knives should be 
furnished with hand-guards which will 
prevent the hand from slipping down 
the handle onto the blade. The front 
of hand-operated dough <lividers should 
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be guarded to prevent the operators 
fingers from being caught between the 
knife plate and the frame of the ma- 
chine. 

Many scaling and dividing machines 
are equipped with automatic feeds. This 
type of machine is less hazardous than 
the hand-fed divider. They should be 
so designed that the hand cannot come 
in contact with the moving parts. Dough 
dividers should never be cleaned while 
in motion. When these machines are 
being cleaned, the controlling device 
should be locked open and a sign hung 
on the starting switch of the machine 
indicating that it is being cleaned and 
should not be started under any cir- 
cumstances until the cleaning operations 
are completed. 

The rear cover of the divider should 
be held open or so arranged that it can- 
not fall and injure the fingers of oper- 
ators during the cleaning operations. A 
simple hook generally can be arranged. 

A plate should be installed on dough 
dividers to eliminate the shearing haz- 
ard between the flanges and the moving 
dough head. In addition, the shear 
points on either side of the divider 
where the plunger enters the frame 
should be guarded. Power transmission 
equipment should be inclosed. 


ROUNDING MACHINES 


Rounding machines should never be 
cleaned while in motion unless the clean- 
ing can be done without coming close 
to the nip points. Such a machine can 
be cleaned if the operator has a mop 
with a‘ wooden handle which will enable 
him to grease the cone and also the 
spiral around the cone without exposing 
himself to undue danger. All gearing, 
shafting and belting should be well 
guarded. j 

On some types of rounders, a shear 
hazard exists between the web support 
and the moving rounder mechanism un- 
derneath the machine. It is possible 
for the operator to get his head caught 
between the web and the rotating round- 
er when he is cleaning underneath the 
machine. This hazard should be effec- 
tively guarded. The machine should not 
be cleaned while the power is on. 


MOLDING OPERATIONS 

On most molding machines it is pos- 
sible for the operator to get his fingers 
caught in the nip of the rolls. It is 
safest to feed the dough by gravity 
from overhead into a chute leading to 
the molder hopper. The chute should 
be totally inclosed to a point seven feet 
above the floor or working platform, 
which will make it impossible for the 
operator to thrust his hand into the rolls. 
An electrically or mechanically inter- 
locked cover should be hinged to the 
chute or hopper so that the machine 
will stop when the cover is opened. 
Where hand-feeding is necessary, a sim- 
ilar chute is recommended with a con- 
veyor belt which will feed the lumps 
of dough into the top of it. 

On some types of molders, there is 
an opening in the bottom of the large 
drive gear housing to allow surplus flour 
to drop through. A small wire mesh 
screening will generally keep persons’ 
hands from entering this danger zone. 


BREAD SLICERS 
The point of operation on all bread 
slicers should be guarded to prevent 


* contact with cutting knives. Interlocks 


should be provided on the inspection 
doors of all band slicers to prevent 
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THOU 


REC.U.S.PAT. OFF. 





No Quality Ceiling Here 


Fine wheat and a fine milling job to 
insure you fine performance and a fine 
loaf. Never a short-cut at our end. 
Never a chance of disappointment at 
yours. 


Performance-Price Comparisons 
Confidently Invited 


WILLIS NORTON COMPANY - 
Quality Chillers Since 1879 











For the baker who cares 

CHEROKEE | *<<0's sre 

~ se. . exceptional flours 
made only from 


selected hard 
‘PAUL, MINNESC spring wheat 





ys 


CAPITAL FLourR MILLS, me. 


GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS MILLS: ST. PAUL 


For More Than 4o Years 
Millers of Quality Flours 











SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


RED WING SPECIAL 
BIXOTA 
CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 


THE RED WING MILLING CO. 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 





““WINGOLD” “WINONA” 
“STRONGFELLOW ” 
“BOXER” 
WHoLeE WHEAT WHEAT GRAHAM 
“WINGOLD” RYE FLours 


BAY STATE MILLING Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
HARD SPRING WHEAT & RYE FLOURS 
WINONA, MINNESOTA 




















Over a Century of Milling Progress 
Since 1821 


ACME-EVANS 
COMPANY 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 





Cable Address: “ACME,” Indianapolis 
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A Great Agricultural Bank 


A substantial part of the business 


of the FIRST in ST. LOUIS is with 


the agricultural industries, wherever 


located. 


Millers, grain merchants, and the 


great livestock industry—all find in- 


telligent and informed service facili- 


ties at this bank. 


ww 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


IN ST. LOUIS 


Broadway « Locust « Olive 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


Coast To Coast Grain Service 





ARGILL 





INCORPORATED 


Minneapolis and 


All Principal Grain Markets 











WHEAT 


WINTER 
SPRING 
DURUM 
eee 
By the 
TRUCK-LOAD 
CAR-LOAD 
BOAT-LOAD 


Any Where 








“WONDERSACK” 


An exceptionally fine, country-milled 


patent flour 


Every barrel ground from selected northern 
and Central Kansas prime, strong wheat. 


MID-KANSAS MILLING CO. 


Capacity 700 Barrels 


CLAY CENTER, KANSAS 


cleaning the machine while the bands 
are running. 

Stale bread can be run through the 
knives after cleaning and repairing to 


remove excess oil and dirt. Sprocket: 


wheels, chains, gears and other danger- 
ous moving parts should be so inclosed 
that no one can come in contact with 
them. No adjustments to the slicer 
should be attempted while it is in mo- 
tion. When slicers are being repaired, 
the starting switch should be locked and 
tagged to prevent accidental starting 
of the machine. 

Frequently the last loaf of a run 
through the slicer will not carry through 
on the conveyor system, and it is the 
practice of many employees to attempt 
to push the loaf through by hand from 
the knife side of the machine. This is 
definitely an unsafe practice and has 
resulted in amputations and other seri- 
ous injuries. This hazard can be elim- 
inated by using a pusher bar or a 
“cripple.” 

BREAD CRUMBERS 


A serious point of operation hazard 
exists in most types of bread crumbing 
machines. This hazard can be greatly 
reduced by extending the hopper on the 
machine to a height that would prevent 
the operator from reaching the point 
of operation with his hand. 


BREAD WRAPPING MACHINES 

The knives on bread wrapping ma- 
chines which cut the paper from the 
roll constitute a serious hazard, and 
should be so guarded that it will be 
impossible for the operator’s hands to 
come in contact with the blades. Bread 
wrapping machines which are entirely 
automatic and which are fed from a dis- 
tance by conveyors are preferable to 
machines which require hand-feeding and 
manual operation. Wrapping machines 
should never be cleaned while in motion, 
and caution should be exercised when 
cleaning, repairing or adjusting them, 
to avoid being injured by the cutting 
blade. 

The use of thermostatically controlled 
heating plates is recommended. In some 
plants, the heating plate is cleaned with 
carbon tetrachloride. Care should be 
exercised in using this solvent because 
of its toxic properties. 

Some wrapping machines are designed 
with a lever on the side of the machine 
which is used for stopping and start- 
ing. This lever extends from the front 
of the machine to the rear, and is so 
arranged that the machine can be op- 
erated from either side. This control 
lever should be extended so that the 
machine can be stopped from the rear. 
It is recommended that a stopping de- 
vice be installed to prevent the operator 
from starting the machine in motion 
until he has returned to the front end 
of the machine. 





Sugar 























GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains 


MINNEAPOLIS 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
OMAHA, NEB. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
DULUTH, MINN. 








(Continued from page 34.) 
tion of the war. The resulting benefit 
will be greater if, in rationing, priority 
is given to use of sugar as a sweetening 
agent for more nutritious foods. This 
has been recommended. The Food and 
Nutrition Board of the National Re- 
search Council has taken the position 
(1) that even a substantial curtailment 
of sugar is likely not to injure the nutri- 
tion of the American people, while other 
available foods can replace calories elim- 
inated by sugar restriction; (2) that the 
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. MINNEAPOLIS ¢ MINNESOTA 


LT 


The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 








~ 


“Sweet Cream” 
“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 
W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 











Red River 
Milling Company 


FERGUS FALLS, MINNESOTA 
Montana and North Dakota Wheat 
used exclusively 
Daily Capacity, 1,000 Barrels 


“CERES” =‘ “No. Al” 


stighags  Yomaed ee Highest Goality 
ar ar 


Spring Wheat 
Fl 


Spring Wheat 
our Flour 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICE: 
510 Hodgson Building, MINNEAPOLIS 











Farmers & Merchants Milling Co. 
Quality Flours 


‘Mill at Sales Office 
Glencoe, Minn. Minneapolis 











FINGER LAKES AND HUDSON 


FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 
Geneva, N. Y. 
WHEAT RYE 
FLOUR mitts At FLOUR 
GENEVA, N. Y. TROY, N. Y. 














UHLMANN 
GRAIN COMPANY 


Operating 
KATY and WABASH ELEVATORS 


Kansas City, Missouri 








INDUSTRIAL CHEMISTS 
Flour, Grain and Feed Analyses 
- THE - 

COLUMBUS LABORATORIES 
31 North State St. Chicago, Ill. 





— 








PURE RYE FLOUR 
We make a high-grade pure 
winter rye flour 
Ask for sample and quotations. 
FISHER & FALLGATTER 
WAUPACA, WIS. 
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th DOUGH STABILITY 


|, WisPom 


FLOUR 





A new development 
which greatly ex- 
tends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 
more time for “cutting over” or 
giving dough extra punches. If 
you want a flour which will stand 
abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 


1521 N. 16th St. OMAHA, NEBRASKA 





— 


American Ace 


—A very fine, short, 
strong patent milled 
in one of the West’s 
very finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 








Francis M. Franco 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange, NEW YORK 








ULYSSES DeSTEFANO 


Mill Agent 


FLOUR AND SEMOLINA 
Oorrespondence Solicited 
447-449 Produce Exchange New York, N. Y, 











J. ROSS MYERS & SON 
FLOUR 


Shortening 
324 N. Holliday St. Baltimore, Md. 








Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant 
Grain Co., Inc. 


Line country houges in five states 
Terminal houses at Kansas City and St. Joseph 


Kansas City, Mo. 
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use of sugar where small percentages 
make the more nutritious foods, such as 
bread and dairy products, more appe- 
tizing deserves high priority and should 
not be restricted; (3) that the use of 
sugar for preserving or flavoring other 
foods as in canning should be favored, 
and (4) that very considerable reduc- 
tion of sugar in products which carry 
no other nutrients in considerable 
amounts, such as candy and soft drinks, 
would certainly not be deleterious to the 
nutrition of the public. The Council on 
Foods and Nutrition concurs in these 
views, which regrettably have not as yet 
been adopted in official rulings on the 
allocation of sugar. 

“Physicians presumably will continue 
to advise against the use of sugar be- 
tween meals. Such advice should logi- 
cally apply to the consumption of sweet- 
ened beverages as well as to the use 
of candy. Likewise action may be taken, 
as has been done with alcoholic drinks, 
to control the advertising of products, 
like candy and soft drinks, which tend 
to be used excessively by many persons 
to the detriment of health. There is 
merit also to the suggestion of Roberts 
that attempts be made through school 
boards to place a zone around school 
buildings in which the sale of candy 
and soft drinks would be prohibited. 

“Current views as to the exact causé 
of dental caries are numerous and diver- 
gent. Published summaries of findings 
and conclusions relating to the causes 
and control of this disease reveal that 
many investigators attribute harmful ef- 
fects to the excessive consumption of 
highly refined carbohydrates. Without 
question, overuse of sugars and starches 
will lessen the ingestion of foods which 
are needed for the maintenance of nor- 
mal nutrition. Faulty nutrition is not 
desirable from the standpont of the teeth 
or of the other body tissues. It is there- 
fore to be expected that dentists as well 
as physicians will continue to advise 
against excessive use of sugar in the 
diet. 

EXCESSIVE USE OF SUGAR 


“The figures given for the per capita 
annual consumption of sugar, and those 
for sales of carbonated beverages, are 
average figures. People, however, do not 
eat averages, and diets vary from those 
containing very little to those containing 
very much of any item, be it butter, 
bread or milk. A_ disproportionate 
amount of candy and soft drinks is 
consumed by children, and the advertis- 
ing of candy and soft drinks usually 
makes a play for sales to children. The 
council has received numerous inquiries 
from teachers and others asking for 
guidance in the problem presented by 
sales of sweetened carbonated beverages 
in the schools. The anxiety expressed 
in such letters has mostly been on the 
score of the caffeine content of some of 
these beverages. The use of caffeine by 
children is not considered wise, but 
equally undesirable, as the writers of 
some of the letters have sensed, is the 
fact that the use of sweetened drinks 
and candies displaces the use of other 
foods. The sweetened drinks tend to 
replace milk, and candies the solid foods 
—meats, vegetables, fruits and grain 
products—that make up a _ nourishing 
meal. 

“It is obvious that a school lunch 
suffers gross deterioration when the bev- 
erage chosen in place of milk is a solu- 
tion of sugar in flavored water. It also 
is generally conceded that excessive 
sugar eating between meals, or sugar 
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GOLDEN 
LOAF FLOUR 


A Flour With an 
Outstanding Reputation 


for 


Uniformity and 
High Quality 


TENNANT & HOYT CO. 


Established 1901 
2,000 Bbls Daily Capacity 


LAKE CITY, MINNESOTA 











WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 


Of Uniform and Highest Quality Made From Wisconsin Grown Rye 


White Heather Blue Ribbon Rye Meal 


Milled by exclusive rye millers to satisfy the demands 
of the most critical bakers 


GLOBE MILLING Co. 


WATERTOWN, WIS. 
“WISCONSIN MAKES THE BEST RYE FLOUR” 




















WHEAT 


Any Grade—Any Quantity—Any Time 
BUNGE ELEVATOR CORPORATION 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 














WHEAT FR EVERY 
CONTINENTAL GRAIN CO. pUciNG’seorion or THE UNITED STATES 
TERMINAL ELEVATORS OFFICES 


Chicag Colum’ New York Nashville Cedar Rapids 
+ von Portion’ Chicago _ Enid Peoria 
Kansas City Continental Export Galveston 
St. Louis Galveston St. Louis Co., Minneapolis Portland 
Kansas City Enid Omaha Davenport San Francisco 
Omaha Columbus Buffalo Vancouver, B. C. 











LIBERTY FLOUR 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO., Buttato, N. y 
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SUNNY 
KANSAS 


Here is “Sunshine Quality” in flour 
in a dull world. 








Milled from the quality cream of 
America’s greatest bread wheat 
field 


“Sunny Kansas” comes to the baker 
with smiling confidence that it will 
assure him 


Brighter loaves, brighter business, 
brighter days, even brighter profits. 


* * 


The Wichita Flour Mills Co. 





2,500 Barrels Capacity 1,000,000 Bushels Storage ey 
WICHITA . . KANSAS INstiTUTE 























For Over Fifty Years... 


KING’S GOLD 
KING’S BEST 
GOLD MINE 
EXCELSIOR 


. Made in Minnesota 








H. H. King Flour Mills Company 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 














A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING Co. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


344 DELAWARE AVENUE BUFFALO, NEW YORK 











eaten in smaller amounts within an hour 
of the regular mealtime, impairs the 
appetite for food at meals. 

“Another place where a disproportion- 
ate consumption of sugar in the form 
of candies and sweetened carbonated 
beverages may lead to incalculable harm 
is the industrial plant engaged in war 
production. The Committee on Nutri- 
tion in Industry has reported that, in the 
great majority of these plants, food dis- 
pensaries, where they exist, are oper- 
ated on the ‘we give the men what they 
want’ policy, and that candy, pies, cakes 
and soft drinks are apt to constitute 
too great a proportion of their stock. 
The same report contains the following 
quotation from Haggard and Green- 
berg, who emphasized that food taken 
between meals is an integral part of the 
diet as a whole. They stated: 

“‘The energy content of the food 
given at two between meal feedings (in 
industrial plants) might amount to 300 
to 400 calories and thus constitute 15% 
of the total intake of food. It was fur- 
ther evident that the diets of many of 
the employees were actually deficient in 
vitamins and minerals, or verged on such 
deficiency. Supplementary feedings with 
foods containing only carbohydrate fur- 
ther exaggerated these deficiencies. This 
feature of supplementary feedings con- 
stitutes the only valid criticism against 
eating “between meals,” which other- 
wise serves to alleviate much tiredness 
and decreased productiveness in factory 
workers.’ 

“To obviate such criticism of between 
meal feedings the food selected, includ- 
ing beverages, should make satisfactory 
provision of minerals and vitamins as 
well as of calories. 

“Between-meal consumption of sugar 
in the armed forces is less disadvanta- 
geous than it is in industry, because the 
rations in the army and the navy are 
closely supervised and provide a liberal 
supply of vitamins. However, even with 
soldiers and sailors supplied with satis- 
factory rations, the tendency to say in 
effect, ‘Let’s give the boys what they 
want. It isn’t going to hurt them,’ if 
allowed to go to the extent of permit- 
ting indiscriminate use of soft drinks 
and candy, will undermine efficiency. In- 
discriminate and uncontrolled supply of 
poor food for between-meal eating can- 
not be condoned with impunity any- 
where. 

COUNCIL OPINION 


“In view of the several considerations 
here recounted, it is the opinion of the 
council that the present restrictions in 
the use of sugar will help improve the 
nutritive quality of American diets. 
From the health point of view it is de- 
sirable especially to have restriction of 
such uses of sugar as is represented by 
consumption of sweetened carbonated 
beverages and forms of candy which are 
of low nutritional value. The council 
believes it would be in the interest of 
the public health for all practical means 
to be taken to limit consumption of 
sugar in any form in which it fails to 
be combined with significant proportions 
of other foods of high nutritive qual- 
ity.” 

¥ ¥ 

For a discussion of the food value of 
bakers cake, see page 18 of THE AMERI- 
CAN BAKER of November, 1942. 

———-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


BIRTH OF SON 


Harry Photou, Bethany Bakery, At- * 


lanta, Ga., and Mrs. Photou have an- 
nounced the birth of a son on Oct. 24. 
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Our modern sanitary flour mill is 


‘fully air conditioned and con. 


trolled for humidity and tempera- 

ture. Full laboratory control plus 

Dakota hard spring wheat com- 
pletes the picture. 


Tri-State Milling Co. 


Rapid City, S. Dak. 








North Dakota and Montana 


FANCY SPRING PATENTS, CLEARS 
and WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR 


Hi-Protein 


A Specialty 
Mills in the Heart of the 
Spring Wheat Section 
Capacity, 700 Barrels 


MINOT FLOUR MILL CoO. 


MINOT, N. D. GLASGOW, MONT. 








HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 








‘““RUSSELL’S BEST”’ 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 


’ directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 








Evans Milling Co. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S.A 


Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
WHITE CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 











Pfeffer Milling Company 


Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 


Winter Wheat Flour 
Brands: Lebanon Bell, LEBANON 
Flake White, Fluffy Ruffles ILL. 


Member Millers’ National Federation 
Capacity: 1,000 bbls 








—————— 


WE ARE LARGE BUYERS 
of PURIFIED MIDDLINGS 


| and PURIFIED WHEAT GERM | 


| 


We will be glad to get your quotations 


| The Cream of Wheat Corporation| 


Minneapolis, Minnesets 
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New Mill Completed 1936 


“SLOGAN” 


A Modernized Flour for the Baker 


CANADIAN MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
El Reno, Okla. 














PAPER SACKS 
FOR MILLERS 
The Chatfield & Woods Sack Co. 


CINCINNATI, O. 
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GLIDDEN FEED MILLS, 
INDIANAPOLIS, OPENS 


Soybean Processor Establishes Soybean 
and Mixed Feed Plant in Indiana— 
Pete Turner Manager 


The Glidden Co., soybean products 
manufacturer, has announced the open- 
ing of a new soybean and mixed feed mill 
at Indianapolis, Ind., with Pete Turner 
as general manager. 

The plant, to be known as the Glidden 
Feed Mills, will have a normal daily ca- 
pacity of 20 carloads of soybean meal 
and 80 to 40 carloads of poultry, hog 
and livestock feeds. Plant food also 
will be produced. 

The property of the former American 
Hominy Mills, which has been idle for 
some time, will house the new mill. Soy- 
bean storage capacity at the plant 
amounts to 300,000 bus. 

A pilot plant for experimental pur- 
poses, in connection with a chemical lab- 
oratory, will be operated at Indianapolis 
also. The Glidden company now op- 
erates 34 plants of various kinds in 14 
states, Canada and Hawaii. The firm’s 
main soybean mill is located in Chicago. 

Pete Turner, general manager of the 
new Glidden Feed Mills division of the 
company, was formerly president of Old 
Fort Mills, Inc., Marion, Ohio. He sold 
his interest in that company earlier this 
year, and the plant subsequently was 
acquired by D. W. MeMillen, of the 
MeMillen Feed Mills, Fort Wayne. Be- 
fore establishing the Old Fort company 
in 1935, Mr. Turner was general sales 
manager of Allied Mills, Inc., at Fort 
Wayne, Ind., having joined the com- 
pany as a salesman in 1924. 

This is the second interest of the Glid- 
den firm in mixed feed manufacture. 
In 1939, the company took over the 
plant of the Holland Mills, Piqua, Ohio, 
which had been established two years 
before by G. A. Holland. The mill was 
destroyed by fire in December, 1939, and 
never replaced. 





——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CEREAL CHEMISTS DISCUSS 
SPICE AND OIL PRODUCTION 


New York, N. Y.—A discussion of the 
situation regarding spices and essential 
oils was presented by Irving Fitzpatrick, 
Knickerbocker Mills Co., and Dr. Ed- 
mund H. Hamann, Fritzsche Bros., Inc., 
at a meeting of the New York Section, 
American Association of Cereal Chemists, 
in the McGraw-Hall Building on Nov. 10. 

Mr. Fitzpatrick listed the four major 
Spice sources of the world and gave a 
brief resume of the supply situation of 
the various spices. He noted an ample 
supply of black pepper, a good stock 
of cinnamon, and pointed out that some 
Poppy seed was now available with good 
prospects for a larger supply from Ore- 
gon next year. He further indicated 
that paprika was available from several 
sources, and that some synthetic spices 
were on hand for blending purposes. 

The spice specialist named the types 
produced in the Western Hemisphere, 
listing mustard seed, red pepper, poppy 
Seed and caraway seed as possible Ameri- 
can products, allspice and ginger from 
Jamaica, nutmeg and mace from the 
British West Indies and paprika from 
Chile. He noted that Oregon could pro- 
duce a very fine poppy seed and that 
the domestic supply of caraway was 
growing very gradually. 
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Mr. Fitzpatrick remarked that Ameri- 
can farmers were little inclined to pro- 
duce some of the scarcer spices as labor 
and price elements would not encourage 
domestic development from the long- 
time standpo:nt. In this connection it 
was pointed out that sage, normally sell- 
ing for 6c, was currently bringing 90c 
on the market but would return to its 
original price following the war. 

Mr. Fitzpatrick reviewed the current 
restrictions on the percentage of spice 
that could now be used and noted that 
the price ceiling only covered raw spices 
and seeds and not ground spice, the latter 


being controlled under March ceiling 
prices. 

Dr. Hamann explained that oils are 
used as an alternate to spice and in 
products where spices cannot be used, 
pointing out that oils are easily blended 
whereas spices must be ground and 
mixed. 

In regard to overcoming shortages of 
spices, Dr. Hamann advocated replacing 
imported by domestic products where 
possible, conservation of supplies, and 
the use of “stretchers” with other oils. 
He pointed out that with three or four 
exceptions these “stretchers” were obtain- 


able. Relatively speaking, oils will give 
more strength of flavor than whole spice 
and thus save more material, he stated. 
Dr. Hamann also predicted that the 
development of spice growing in this 
country and this hemisphere would come 
to a stop after the war and return to 
prewar conditions because of price. 
———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LiF E——— 
FIRE DESTROYS FEED MILL 
MirrirnsurG, Pa—Fire of undeter- 
mined origin destroyed the feed mill 
of J. H. Snook at Vicksburg, near here, 
on Nov. 19, entailing a loss in excess 
of $12,000. 
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STRETCH YOUR MILK 


and Stretch Your Sugar by Using 


IDAHO PorTaAto FLour 


and still maintain your high 


quality and flavor. 


* 


IDAHO Potato Flour assumes 


new importance today. -Its use 


will help conserve other essential 


ingredients. 


Write us for formulas or demonstration in your plant 


FOOD PRODUCTS DIVISION 


ROGERS BROS. SEED CO. 








308 W. Washington Street 








CHICAGO 
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TOPPER 


You cannot build “TOPPER” up. 
You cannot break “TOPPER” down. 


By this we mean that you cannot 
blend any other flour with “TOPPER” 


to give you a better loaf. 





And you cannot, — within reason, — 
give “TOPPER” a load of weaker 


flour in a blend that it cannot carry 
with credit and distinction. 


But the best way is to use 
“TOPPER” straight. 


THE MOORE-LOWRY FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Capacity, 2,000 Barrels KANSAS CITY, MO. 
(Mills at Coffeyville, Kansas) 
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Ballad 
for Americans 


If Lefty Garland woodsheds enough 
and really learns to cut the buck and 
play off the elbow on his hot pipe, 
someday he may sign with some combo 
known for its solid send of jive. 

Some of us know what this means; 
a lot of us don’t. Lefty’s dad, for in- 
stance, thinks swing is just noise. So 
do most of the neighbors. The ones 
next door to the Garlands think “there 
ought to be a law”. 

But nobody in this free land really 
wants Lefty Garland abolished by 
government decree. Nobody here 
wants to knuckle down to any two-bit 
bureaucrat who stamps the world’s 
music “approved” or “forbidden”. 

At General Mills, we treasure Lefty’s 
freedom of choice. In our case it 
means the right to choose the avenues 
our research shall explore, what foods 
we shall make and how, what improve- 
ments we shall work for, that the 
whole people can enjoy. 

Through freedom of choice, Amer- 
icans have created for themselves the 
highest standard of living in the whole 
world. Guarding this right is a job 
we all share. General Mills pledges 
itself to do its part. 
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Heavy Tax on Pay Check Creates 
Labor Problem in Flour Mills 


Toronto, Ont.—One of the production 
difficulties in which Canadian flour mills 
find themselves at present arises from 
the unwillingness of mill employees to 
work overtime. This comes not from any 
lack of desire to earn the extra pay, but 
for the reason that income taxes on the 
additional money are heavy enough to 
absorb a considerable share of it, or 
more than the worker thinks is fair. In- 
come tax on wages is collected at the 
source in Canada by deduction from the 
money in the envelope. The employee 
never handles it himself and therefore 
hardly realizes that he earned it. Some- 
how, the impression that his employer is 
responsible for the deduction lingers in 
the back of the worker’s mind, though 
the fact that the deducted amount is a 
federal tax is shown on the pay slip. 

The fairness and simplicity of this 
method of collecting taxes is beyond dis- 
pute, but still the feeling against it among 


<> 


plant workers is general. There is wide 
acceptance among wage-earning people 
of the fact that the war has to be paid 
for as it goes along and everyone must 
bear a share of the burden. Neverthe- 
less, the attitude described toward taxes 
has prevailed throughout all history and 
lies in the fact that a direct tax large 
enough to be felt, invariably is unpopu- 
lar. Overtime in itself calls for the sac- 
rifice of leisure and accordingly a tax on 
its earnings is just that much more un- 
popular—in flour mills at any rate. 

There are those in the milling business 
who believe that if the government would 
waive or reduce the tax on overtime this 
would greatly encourage longer hours 
and thereby reduce the shortage of help 
in milling operations. This in turn would 
speed up the production of flour. Mills 
have more business offering at present 
than they can accept, their ability to in- 
crease bookings being almost wholly a 
matter of labor.—A.H.B. 
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ALBERTA POOL ELEVATORS 
_ REPORT $784,285 SURPLUS 


Winnirec, Man.—Alberta Pool eleva- 
tors had a net surplus of $784,285 in 
operations in the 1941-42 business year as 
compared to a surplus of $723,608 in the 
previous year. This was announced at 
the annual meeting in Calgary last week 
by R. D. Purdy, general manager. In 
that season the Alberta Pool elevators 
handled roughly 23,000,000 bus of grain. 

Payments amounting to $180,000 were 
made during the 1941-42 crop year in 
patronage dividends for deliveries to the 
pool’s facilities during the two preced- 
ing crop years. The payments were made 
on the basis of %c bu cash and 3-5¢ bu 
in elevator reserves. A further patron- 
age dividend is to be made on deliveries 
made during the 1940-41 crop year. 

During the past year 6,141 new mem- 
bers joined the Alberta Wheat Pool. 
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TRADE GOOD IN SASKATCHEWAN 

Toronto, Ont.—A member of the flour 
milling industry in Saskatchewan indi- 
cates that business there has been fairly 
good. A blizzard on Nov. 16 tied up 
roads and stopped farmers from getting 
out grain. Local feed demand has 
dropped to about 90% of what it was 
last year and for the first time in a good 
many years shipments of feed are being 
made east. It is impossible to purchase 
second-hand jutes in the West and ship- 
pers are compelled to use new sacks 
where the bids specify secorid-hand jute 
bags. At present new jutes'are priced 
at double what they were when feed 
ceilings were set. Notwithstanding these 
difficulties prices are better than they 
were before the war when all that could 
be got for bran and shorts, in bulk, to 
go east was $7@8 ton. 


CANADA’S WARTIME WHEAT 
OUTPUT 2,000,000,000 BUS 


Winnirec, Man.—Speaking at the 
20th annual meeting of the Alberta 
Wheat Pool in Calgary, George MclIvor, 
chairman of the Canadian Wheat Board, 
told delegates that Canada’s production 
of wheat since the outbreak of war had 
amounted to almost 2,000,000,000 bus. Of 
this, because of a market restricted to 
the United Kingdom, only about 900,000,- 
000 bus had been exported. 
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SEARLE LEASE CONTINUED 

Vancouver, B. C.—The federal gov- 
ernment has authorized the Board of 
Harbor Commissioners at New West- 
minster, B. C., to lease to Searle Ter- 
minal, Ltd., of Winnipeg, the grain ele- 
vator owned by the commissioners and 
located on the south bank of the Fraser 
River. The Searle interests have been 
operating the elevator for some time 
and the new lease extends for a period 
of two years as from Sept. 1 last. Rental 
charge is fixed at $25,000 annually, sub- 
ject to an increase to. a maximum of 
$30,000, according to the grain in excess 
of 1,500,000 bus handled through the 
elevator during the term of the lease. 
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WHEAT IN SOUTHERN RHODESIA 

Toronto, Ont.—The Canadian trade 
commissioner at Johannesburg recently 
reported on wheat production in South- 
ern Rhodesia. The output is not large 
and from 230,000 to 410,000 bus are im- 
ported annually. Most of the wheat 
flour requirements are supplied by local 
mills, annual imports amounting in value 
to only a few thousand dollars. 

Wheat is the most important of the 
winter-grown crops. Production during 


the months of summer is not successful 
owing to susceptibility of this product to 
rust. The main wheat growing areas are 
in districts which permit the raising of 
such by dry farming methods during the 
rainless winter months. Wheat is also 
grown where irrigated lands can be made 
available, but the acreage of this kind 
is only 20 to 25% of the total. A higher 
yield per acre is obtained from irrigated 
land. 

Total wheat production in 1941 amount- 
ed to 123,627 bus compared with 163,329 
bus in 1941. The area under wheat for 
1942 is estimated at 15,381 acres, a reduc- 
tion of 2,416 from the previous year. 
The preliminary official estimate of pro- 
duction is for a yield of about 114,000 bus. 
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CANADIAN BAKERY BURNS 

Vancouver, B. C.—The plant of Ca- 
nadian Bakeries, Ltd., at Nanaimo, B. 
C., recently was completely destroyed 
by fire. Loss is estimated at $50,000. 
The plant was built 25 years ago and has 
been under the management of Percy 
Until arrangements for future 
rebuilding of the plant can be completed, 
bread is being shipped to Nanaimo from 
the company’s plant at Vancouver, B. C. 
Through the courtesy of Ross Cashman, 
manager of the Nanaimo branch of Mc- 
Gavin’s Bakery, the Canadian Bakeries’ 
shifts operated at the McGavin plant fol- 
lowing the fire to handle the contract for 
local military camps. 


Cowman. 
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TO REFUND EXCESS CHARGES 

Winnirec, Man.—Delegates to the 18th 
annual convention of Saskatchewan Pool 
Elevators, Ltd., held at Regina, approved 
a recommendation of the board of direc- 
tors for distribution to grower members 
of an excess charges refund of $1,030,000. 
The distribution will be made to members 
who delivered grain to pool elevators dur- 
ing the 1941-42 crop year. 

Each member grower shall receive eith- 
er the cash or equivalent of 2c bu on 
wheat, 1¥c on flax and Ic on oats, bar- 
ley and rye. 

Total grain handlings by the Saskatch- 
ewan Pool elevators for the 1941-42 crop 
year amounted to 59,875,000 bus. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE———— 


WESTON HAS HIGHER EARNING 

Toronto, Ont.—George Weston, Ltd., 
biscuit manufacturer, reports net earn- 
ings for the nine months ending with 
Sept. 30 at $480,544, which, after pre- 
ferred dividends, is equal to $1.02 per 
share on the common stock. Operating 
profits amounted to $1,805,900, out of 
which $238,026 was provided for depre- 
ciation and $587,330 for estimated in- 
come and excess profits tax. Net earn- 


ings for the same period of 1941 totaled |. 


$405,986 or 838c a share on the common 
stock after preferred dividends, while 
operating profits stood at $899,780. 


Canada Has Huge 
Surplus of Wheat 


in Prospect 


Toronto, Owt.—Out of a total supply 
of 1,039,291,000 bus of wheat in Canada, 
which includes carry-over and new crop, 
it is estimated that 50,000,000 bus will 
cover domestic consumption in the form 
of flour. As to probabilities for export 
it is stated that there is no way of know- 
ing what the import program of the 
United Kingdom will be. A record U.K. 
crop of 30,000,000 bus was harvested, 
Exports to Russia have been small and 
this trade will continue restricted by 
shipping difficulties. Moreover, the Unit- 
ed States is prepared to take over a 
good share of that market. 

Customs returns are no longer being 
published in Canada, but in 1940-41 ex- 
ports of wheat and flour were 231,000,000 
bus, the largest since 1935-36. Figures 
for 1941-42 are not available but the 
total may have been smaller. 

The government estimate of exports of 
wheat and flour during the current crop 
year stands at 230,000,000 bus. This, 
added to the domestic consumption, 
amounts to 280,000,000 bus, which would 
leave a balance of 759,000,000, a sizable 
surplus. It is doubtful if there can be 
much reduction. 
mostly shut off by the war. The British 
Ministry of Food is buying flour steadily. 

———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 
HEADS GRAIN EXPORTERS 

Vancovver, B. C.—The Grain Export- 
ers Association has elected R. T. Bishop, 
Continental Grain Corp., as president, 
succeeding Vernon Lester, of Kerr Gif- 
ford & Co. The new vice president is 
Pierre Mauriacourt, of Leval & Co. 
H. A. Rose, of James Richardson & Son, 
is treasurer, and J. H. Hamilton, who has 
been secretary since the inception of 
the organization, continues in that office. 
M. Spouse, of Canada Grain Export Co., 
was added to the new directorate. 

——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 
SMALLER WHEAT MARKETING 

Winnirec, Man.—Marketings of wheat 
in western Canada amounted to _ less 
than 19% of the total 1942 procluc- 
tion up to Nov. 20, but were almost 
39% of the total farmers may deliver 
under legislation limiting deliveries to 
280,000,000 bus. Movement from farms 
to elevators totaled 108,700,000 bus, as 
compared with 117,700,000 for the sime 
period last year. 





——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


CANADA PROVIDES WAR RISK 
INSURANCE ON STORED GRAIN 
Wriynirec, Man.—Provision has been 
made for war risk insurance of grain 
in commercial stogage in Canada. he 
coverage will be provided on a blanket 
basis and will apply to war damage 0c- 
curring on and after Dec. 1, 1942. ‘The 
rate amounts to $1.50 per 1,000 bus of 
wheat, and proportionate amounts on 
other grains. The Board of Grain Com- 
missioners has been given the responsi- 
bility for collection of the premiums. 





Import markets are | 
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GERMANY CLAIMS RICH 
FOOD BOOTY IN UKRAINE 


Loxvon, Eno.—Recently, in parlia- 
ment, a member asked the Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs what food 
supplies the United Nations have sent to 
Russia. Also, whether it is intended 
to send the maximum available supplies 
in future as and when required. The 
answer given was as follows: 

“Substantial quantities of food have in 
the past been sent to the Soviet Union 
by the United Nations, and under the 
terms of the agreement recently signed 
in Washington between the governments 
of the United States of America, U.S.S. 
R. and United Kingdom further sub- 
stantial quantities of food are made 
available to the Soviet government.” 

It was added that it was not in the 
national interest to disclose details of 
the quantity and types of food products 
which already have been sent or it is 
proposed to send to Russia. 

Although the Russians have lost great 
tracts of food producing territory their 
vast country has still large areas avail- 
able for development. According to a 
recent statement from Moscow an ad- 
ditional 600,000 acres of fallow land in 
eastern Russia are to be plowed up and 
cultivated this year. It also was stated 
that wheat sowings on community farms 
had covered 2,500,000 acres more in 1941 
than in 1940. 

On the other side of the picture re- 
ports from Germany mention the arrival 
of trainloads of wheat from the Ukraine 
daily and that it will provide around 
4,500,000 tons of wheat and grain for 
Germany. Much of the work, it is ad- 
mitted, has still to be done by hand, 
by women, walking barefoot in the fields. 
Horses are being brought down from 
Volhynia to the southern areas, the Ger- 
mans claiming that the Russians have 
left only two horses for over 250 acres. 

The German people also are told that 
35,000,000 eggs have been given them 
from the Ukraine and that large quan- 
tities of sunflower seeds, corn, millet and 
buckwheat are on the way. As a result 
of all this booty, according to one of the 
many German newspapers now appearing 
in occupied territories, from Oct. 1 each 
member of the armed forces returning 
on leave to Germany was given a parcel 
containing 20 Ibs of flour, together with 
sugar, butter, lard, sausages, eggs, etc. 
Inside was a note reading, “Ein kleiner 
Dank des Fiihrers an seine ‘Soldaten,” 
(A little thank offering from the Fiihr- 
er to his soldiers.) 

“BREAD I6 THE STAFF OF LIFE 
HOW THE MIDDLE EAST IS FED 
Loxvon, Exc.—The Middle East Sup- 

Ply Council was created by the British 
fevernment in April, 1941, to meet a 
Pressing military emergency, but it has 
stown into a vast regional economic 
organization of immense actual and still 
Sreater potential importance. Every six 
months the center surveys the import 
quirements of the 15 territories in its 
afea and estimates how far the require- 





ments of each can be met by its neigh- 
bors and stimulates the further develop- 
ment of local sources of supply. It 
draws on the exportable surpluses of 
Uganda, Kenya, Tanganyika and Zanzi- 
bar and finally, when these are insuffi- 
cient, it assists the importation of essen- 
tial commodities from more distant 
sources of supply. 

It is stated that as a rule the region 
is nearly self-sufficient in cereals, but 
difficult communications, hoarding and 
speculation, with occasional crop failures, 
are liable to make this self-sufficiency 
a somewhat imperfect condition. Its 
precariousness was brought home to all 
the interested authorities by the disap- 
pointing yields of the 1941 harvest over 
the Middle East. There would have been 
starvation in many places during 1941-42 
but for the importation, mainly from 
Australia and Canada, of over 600,000 
tons of grain and flour for civil con- 
sumption. 


———BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





SPAIN’S BREAD GRAIN SHORT 
AND POORLY DISTRIBUTED 

Lonpon, Eno.—Referring to a report 
by the Spanish agricultural paper Ceres 
in respect to the disappointing grain har- 
vest in Spain this year and the poor 
outlook for the supply of bread to the 
26,000,000 inhabitants of the country, 
Corn Trade News gives the following 
summary of the position: 

It is calculated that Spain has raised 
8,500,000 tons of wheat and rye this 
year. Of this quantity approximately 
600,000 tons will be required for seed, 
leaving 2,900,000 tons for the supply of 
bread to the population. If rationing 


through the country, each inhabitant 
would consume, approximately, 244.2 lbs 
of wheat per year, and if some wheat 
were imported from abroad the ration 
would be raised to 350 or 400 grams per 
head per day, which is the normal figure 
for consumption in Spain. The trouble 
is, however, that approximately 50% of 
the wheat which is raised in Spain is 
not well distributed. Bread is rationed 
in the towns but there is no rationing 
on the farms, and farmers retain as much 
as they require, not only for their own 
families, but for their livestock. The 
position is, therefore, that half of the in- 
habitants of Spain, living in the country, 
are receiving as much bread as they 
desire, while there is sufficient only for 
a small and inadequate ration in the 
towns. 

The wheat deficiency alone this year 
is placed at 40,000,000 to 48,000,000 bus, 
while the grain crops generally are far 
short of the pre-revolution periods. For 
instance, the wheat raised in the pre- 
revolution period 1931-35 approximated 
153,440,000 bus per year, whereas this 
year’s wheat crop was around 108,720,000 
bus, an increase of 1,000,000 bus only 
compared with last year. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
SHORTAGE OF SEED CORN 
Winnipec, Man.—Due to extremely 
unfavorable weather conditions and early 
heavy frosts in the corn growing areas 
in Manitoba and northern United States, 
there is an acute shortage of seed of 
suitable varieties of corn for planting in 
1943, according to the Manitoba Seed 
Board. Present estimates indicate that 
there will be only sufficient Manitoba seed 
for one-quarter of the acreage sown this 














were applied strictly and equitably past season. 
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' Moving to a windier site was by no means uncommon in the windmill era 


of flour making. 


The picture shows what happened on March 28, 1797, when 


it was determined that a timber windmill, which had long stood on the site 
of Regency Square, Brighton, England, should be removed a distance of two 


miles to the top of the old Shaw Road, Preston. 


The engraving is from a photo- 


graph made from a contemporary oil painting, inscribed upon which is the legend 


that the job of removal required the traction of 86 oxen. 


At about 1790 a wind- 


mill at Hale, near Liverpool, was removed from Hall Bank, a site where, owing 
to the growth of a plantation of tall trees, it was deprived of the wind, to a 
more advantageous situation at Hognet, a quarter of a mile distant, the removal 


being effected by a team of 38 horses. 


U. K. FLOUR IMPORTERS 
IN EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Lonvon, Eno.—The annual meeting of 
the National Association of Flour Im- 
porters was held in London on Oct. 27, 
delegates attending from London, Glas- 
gow, Liverpool and Bristol. In defer- 
ence to the wishes of Lord Woolton, the 
Minister of Food, the usual trade lunch- 
eon was not held but the delegates -were 
entertained by the London Flour Trade 
Association. There were no_ public 
speeches. 

At the annual meeting the following 
officers for the current year were elected: 
President, E. A. Keay, of Farquhar 
Bros., Glasgow; vice president, J. G. 
Carson, of Robert Carson & Co., Ltd., 
Glasgow; treasurer, A. Vaughan Thomas, 
London, and acting secretary, R.. H. 
Vincent, of Carnaby, Harrower, Barn- 
ham & Co., accountants, in the- absence 
of H. V. Barnham on active service. 

The annual report and accounts were 
presented by the acting secretary and 
duly accepted by those present, who were 
as follows: E. A. Green, Stannard, Collins 
& Co., retiring president; F. W. Peach, 
Mardorf, Peach & Co., Ltd, president 
London Flour Trade Association; J. H. 
Pillman, Pillman & Phillips, member of 
the Imported Cereals Division of the 
Ministry of Food, and C. E. Feast, C. E. 
Feast & Co., all of London; E, A. Keay, 
Farquhar Bros., J. G. Carson, Robert 
Carson & Co., Ltd., W. M. T. Russell, 
D. T. Russell & Baird, Ltd., president of 
the Scottish Flour Trade Association, 
R. M. Nicol, Robert Neill, Ltd., vice 
president of the Scottish Flour Trade 
Association, W. R. Law, Crawford & 
Law, J. Simpson, W. H. Rutherfurd & 
Co., Ltd., and G. Fraser, George Fraser 
& Co., Leith, of Glasgow; from Bristol, 
R. G. Holborrow, Morton & Kirkus, H. 
S. Suckling, Pillman & Phillips, acting 
as a proxy for Martin Gibbons, Chamber- 
lain, Pole & Co., Ltd., who is on active 
service with the forces. 

The matters discussed at the meeting 
were of a private character but it is un- 
derstood there was nothing of outstand- 
ing importance to consider. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





ONTARIO HAS A BIG CROP 
Toronto, Ont.—The Ontario Depart- 
ment of Agriculture estimates the total 
quantity of grain harvested in this: prov- 
ince in 1942 at 191,864,700 bus, compared 
with 147,278,000 bus in 1941. With so 
much more homegrown grain available 
to farmers for feeding purposes this 
year it is expected that considerably less 
will be brought down from the western 
provinces than was the case in the pre- 
vious year. 
——BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LiFE—— 


FEED SHORTAGE IN HOLLAND 
Lonpon, Eno.—Feed for livestock is 
in such short supply in Holland that 
farmers have been instructed to reduce 
their herds by 10%. They also are re- 
quired to surrender all potatoes and 
grain to the authorities. 
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Food Industry 











(Continued from page 38.) 

The food trades were told lately to 
have no concern over the possibilty that 
huge stockpiles of food would be re- 
leased by the government at the end of 
the war as happened after the last war. 
We cannot count upon such assertions 
with absolute assurance, but a forecast 
as to some conditions that will prevail 
when this terrible struggle is ended sup- 
ports the assumption that millions of 
people in various countries will be at the 
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point of starvation and that we will feed 
them. In fulfillment of the promises we 
have made to oppressed peoples, for the 
relief of suffering and chaos, and in the 
forging of a lasting peace, our surplus 
foods should and doubtless will be a 
tremendous power. This leads us to a 
brief discussion of the post-war program 
of the food industry. 

Starting some three years ago there 
was a decided trend in many of the food 
industries toward the maintenance of 
heavier inventories. Commodities were 
on a very low price level, some of our 
important domestic markets reflecting 
prices that were very close to and some- 


times below the cost of production. Most 
of our imported commodities were also 
on a relatively low basis. As the war 
developed in Europe and ocean transpor- 
tation difficulties increased, and as the 
lend-lease program got under way, many 
concerns endeavored to anticipate re- 
quirements a little farther into the fu- 
ture. Our bank and other banks im- 
portantly serving food industries ex- 
tended liberal co-operation on these in- 
ventory programs as long as they did not 
extend to outright speculation. 

Under all the present price and allot- 
ment restrictions, incentive for carrying 
heavy inventories is diminished, although 
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alert managements are naturally endeay. 
oring to protect their requirements as 
adequately as possible in the face of 
many impending shortages. We do not 
know how long this war will last, and 
banks and business men are naturally 
thinking of the post-war period and 
keeping in mind the disasters that 0c- 
curred after the last war. In that con- 
nection an address prepared by our Mr. 
Meredith for a western bankers’ cop. 





. vention held in Salt Lake City last June 


makes this pertinent comment: 

“After the armistice of Noy. 11, 1918, 
and with practically no surpluses of foods 
anywhere, it was only two years until 
our supplies were, in effect, a drug on 
the markets of the world. When the 
present war has ended, there will be 
hundreds of millions more people who 
will look to the western hemisphere and 
to us particularly for food. ‘The dura- 
tion of that demand need not be longer 
than that following Nov. 11, 1918, or less 
than two planting and harvesting seasons, 

“We probably will not be given ad- 
vance notice of when this war will end. 
We hope soon, but our plans should 
be based on what we and our customers 
should do whenever we have won the war, 

“The demand for our food products 
may continue to be tremendous for many 
months and temporarily sustain the ex- 
isting levels of production and price in 
our country. The humanitarian thing to 
do will be to feed the hungry—providing 
the food by sale, barter or gift. Unless 
the gifts are too generous, the people in 
other countries will work their land in- 
tensively and try to place themselves be- 
yond the prospect of possible hunger. | 
think our plantings in the second spring 
following the end of the war should, 
with a normal harvest and _ including 
carry-over, be little more than enough 
for our domestic needs. The demand 
at the time of planting may still be good, 
but it would seem wise, based upon our 
experiences in the last post-war period, 
1920-24, which most of you well remem- 
ber, that food producers, processors and 
distributors in the second year after the 
war should work intently toward a re- 
duction of inventories to a subnormal 
position and forego profits that might 
be realized for a short period, but that 
could easily be wiped out many times 
over by a sudden and sustained drop in 
values against high inventories. Prices 
for goods we import may fall even soon- 
er than our exports do, especially such 
items as are now being held back largely 
because of a shortage of ocean shipping 
space. 

“If risk capital is encouraged after 
the war and if our government, private 
and public institutions, controlling in 
vestment funds, are willing to make loans 
of money or materials, then w« could 
have a long period of great business ac 
tivity, with or without prosperity, after 
the war itself has ended. 

“While the war is on, at leas’, there 
will be great developments in our labora 
tories. There may be a great synthetic 
rubber industry developed. We may 
find substitutes for other materia!s here 
tofore imported to the -benefit in peace 
times of those from whom we buy and 
to our great concern during a war, such 
as the one in which we are now engageé. 
In fact, we may become so self-sufficient 
that our self-sufficiency may be detr- 
mental to world recovery if exerci 
to the limit of our potential new indus 
tries; but if all these things occur, tt 
(Continued on page. 81.) 
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Bakers Often Thank Us for Fine Quality 


| Through our two-score and more years of milling 
pe Also for Economy fine flour we have won the gratitude and loyalty 


— . 7} 4@ ~=of many a baker customer. That is at the heart 
? The ADMIRAL of “American Eagle” quality. That is what we 


value above all else. : j 
, such 


icet CAPACITY 2500 BBLS. 
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one Salina »o©~ Kansas 
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Stuffed Straights 


FROM THE MANAGING EDITOR’S SIFTER 








LIGHTER SIDE OF MILLING.— 
Lately we allowed ourselves, on this 
page, to become sentimentally aroused 
over the unhappy part women seem to 
have played in the early history of flour 
milling. Now we have dug even deeper 
into the too melancholy past, and our 
research brings up a nugget on the some- 
what more felicitous social standing of 
the lowly ass whose labors turned the 
mills of Reme. 

Every year, on the 9th of June, were 
celebrated the Vestalia, one of the great 
sacred festivals of the Roman year, and 
foremost among the observances of the 
day were certain frivolities of the millers. 
As elegantly described by the poet and 
limned by the artist, the Millers’ Feast 
was a charming episode of Arcadian life, 
when all the world seemed youthful and 
full of ease and joy. A wall painting 
still existing at Pompeii, allegorically 
depicting the millers in the enjoyment 
of their annual holiday, seems to enshrine 
an apotheosis of the humble members 
of the craft and their faithful com- 
panions, the donkeys. The little ass, 
the lowly beast which, as Ovid says, on 
work days turned “the millstones rough 
as pumice” (Et que pumiceas versat 
asella molas)—the ass, sacred to Vesta 
on that eventful day, was feted, caressed 
and adorned: 

Him dost thou now, O Goddess, in memory 
adorn with necklets of loaves, what 
time the mill stones in idleness are 
hushed; 

Rehold garlands of bread pendant upon the 


asses, and wreaths of flowers covering 
the rough mill stones. 


While*the asses thus rested beside the 
idle mill, the millers were regaled upon 
bread, salt, vegetables and fish, ele- 
gantly served on earthenware dishes. 
Early on the day of the feast a proces- 
sion wended its way through the throng- 
ing city toward the temple of the god- 
dess. Cynosure of all eyes were the 
asses, and the millers were second only 
to these mountain canaries of antiquity 
as heroes of the occasion. Abundant 
offerings being presented to the attend- 
ant vestals by women, who alone were 
allowed to approach, the procession re- 
tired; and, finally, mingled prayers, sac- 
rifices and games closed the day. 

Crowds of citizens other than millers, 
attended the rites of the temple. It was 
while returning from witnessing this 
feast that Ovid “in coming along the 
new street which is new joined to the 
Forum of Rome,” spied the matron of 
noble mien who so strongly attracted his 
artistic eye, walking barefooted home- 
wards through the marshy ground. You 
know the story. 

The day after the Vestalia, “as the 
Dolphin rose in the twilight sky,” the 
great festival closed. The donkeys were 
divested. of their trappings of wreaths 





and garlands, the mills were put in order, 
and life’s dull round at the revolving 
millstones began all over again. 


i~] i~| i~] 


. The very fat and very bald 
gentlemen, smoking big black cigars, in 
the recent George Lichty Chicago Times 
cartoon, are noodle manufacturers. In 
the middle of the table is a gal in slacks, 
probably borrowed from a war plant. She 
is demonstrating riveting. Reads the cap- 
tion: “Last year we had a bubble dancer 

. this year the entertainment commit- 
tee decided to strike a more sober note.” 





By Carroll K. Michener 


eee 
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1919, the year of his death. He came to 
this country from Wurtemburg, Germany, 
in 1854 (70 days at sea on a sailing ves- 
sel) and settled in what is now Min- 
neapolis. It was only a year or two later 
that he began his long milling career. 


i~] ~| i~] 


FUN FIFTY YEARS AGONE.—In 
Christmas week of 1892 Tue NortH- 
WESTERN MILLER went all out to be funny. 
No de luxe literary annual was attempted. 
Instead, the files were combed for wit, 
ribaldry and humor, and an entire issue 
—almost—was given over to rehashed, 











Millers’ Holiday in Rome 


. . « Macaroni Journal seems to recognize 
all this as authentic, for it reproduces the 
cartoon. The fat boys (one or two of ’em 
asleep) apparently are accepted as the 
industry’s representative men. The con- 
vention room placard, “Noodles Will Win 
the War,” is modestly disclaimed as an 
industry slogan, but otherwise Macaroni 
Journal seems to think, and says so, that 
the cartoon is a bit of good public rela- 
tions work for the noodle and macaroni 
trade. ... We recall, too, that the Chi- 
cago Tribune used to welcome libel suits 
as the best possible publicity for the pa- 
per. Better to be in jail or in jeopardy 
than to be out of eye-sight. 


= | Ss 


“Next to the largest mill in the 
world” was the advertising slogan, for 
many years, of Stamwitz & Schober, 
operators of the Phoenix mill in Min- 
neapolis. It stood “next,” indeed, to the 
colossal Pillsbury A mill on the east 
side of the river, but its capacity was 
only 150 bbls daily. . . . All this comes to 
mind—that is, it comes to an old timer’s 
mind—in connection with announcement 
of the recent death, at the place of his 
retirement in California, of Edward E. 
Schober, son of Gottlieb Schober, the 
pioneer Minneapolitan who built the 
Phoenix mill in 1874....Two other 
sons were members of the company, which 
bought a mill at Herman, Minn., in 1899, 
and disposed of its Phoenix mill in 1916 
to the big neighbor, Pillsbury. Gottlieb 
lived in retirement at Sawtelle, Cal., until 


rehabilitated and otherwise recapitulated 
nonsense. Said the editor, forecasting 
this edition: 

“It will contain all the good things 
which have been printed during the last 
10 years, in prose and poetry, relating 
to the milling business, all the humor and 
sentiment, all the fun and foolishness, 
the guys, the quips and jests which have 
been hurled at the patient flour makers 
and their trade by the world’s jesters 
and rhymsters. 

“We will call this number just ‘The 
Fun of the Thing, and we guarantee 
that there will be nothing it it whatever 
of an ‘improving’ character. It will be 
all fun and no business. The informa- 
tion contained in this number will be 
conspicuous by its absence; instead of 
hard facts, dry statistics and solemn 
commercial talks, ‘The Fun of the Thing’ 
will contain page after page of laugh- 
producing sketches, poems and stories 
relating more or less directly to the mill- 
ing and flour trade. 

“‘The Fun of the Thing’ will be the 
most universally popular edition of a 
trade journal ever printed. Everybody 
will read it with interest, for it will not 
contain a dull column. It will break the 
monotony of flour making and selling, 
and all the members of an extra dry 
trade will welcome its advent. Sure cure 
for indigestion and kindred ailments.” 

Just why THe Nortnuwestern MILLER 


should have been so frivolous and the 


flour trade, by implication, so light- 
minded in 1892 there is no definite indica- 


tion. The editor’s prospectus, however, 
was confirmed by the product. It was 
undoubtedly funny—for the time. But 
we can smile very smugly at it now. We 
are too-too sophisticated to laugh at 
such ‘tripe today. Here are some short 
samples—the long ones are too long and 
perhaps too funny to reproduce: 
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JOKES AND JINGLES 


However “fresh’’ an overdressed miller 
may be, some people are sure to say he is 
mill-dude. 

* 


When a fellow receives a consignment 
of wheat, does he feel like acknowledging 
the corn? 

* 


The farmer who managed to scare all the 
crows from his fields, now alludes to the 
birds as “the lost caws.” 


* 


It is a philosophical fact that bad flour 
makes people ill-bread. 


* 


A miller’s life is necessarily monotonous 
It is the same old grind, day after day. 


* 


You have heard of the maid o’ the mill, no 
doubt, 

And wondered who she could be, 

Whom people were always talking about, 
But whom we could never see. ; 

And they say the money that Corbett won, 
By his scientific skill, 

When he knocked out John L. Sullivan, 
Was really made o’ the mill! 


* 


Corn in the hand is worth twice as many 
on the feet. 
* 


The hulls of fresh oats can be literally 
termed ‘“‘bran new.’’ 


“The mills of the gods grind slowly, 
But they grind exceeding small,’ 
Except on some occasions, 
When they will not grind at all! 


* 
GRIST 


Both in Kentucky and a flour mil! you'll 
find plenty of kernels, 


* 


Both millers and newspapers that print 
their circulations are after a “high-water 
mark.” 

* 


A great many people who look for credit 
at the corner grocery believe in a flour trust. 


* 


Miller—You say he wants to go into part- 
nership with me. Has he any experience: 

Boomer—Oh, he has been through the 
mill, 

Miller—Who is he, anyhow? 

Boomer—aA professional pugilist. 


* 


Bob—I hear that Jenks is engaged to 4 
miller’s daughter. I suppose it’s a money 
affair. 

Job—Yes. Jenks knows the miller has 
lots of “‘dust,’”’ and no doubt he’s out for It. 


* 


“What makes your bread so heavy?” 

“Well, my wife made it. She’s a literary 
woman, remember. Some of her wor): must 
have got mixed in the dough!”’ 


* 
HE TRIMMED ’EM 


An old miller once on the Falls 
Was pestered by too many calis, 

So he greased his doorway, 

And made happy each day 
By chalking the drops on the walls. 


vv 
‘ Well, 50 years from now—or possibly 


less—they may be wondering what made 
us think we were so funny. 
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War Bread 











(Continued from page 9.) 


analysis of Staff and whole wheat flour 


ws: 
- Staff Whole wheat 


per ct per ct 

BPO cc ccccceeccerese 11.5 11.4 
aan =) Se re 15.3 14.8 
Minerals ...----+++eeeees 1 63 1.62 
Crude fat ...-+--+eeeeeee 1.78 1.82 
Crude fiber ..-..--.-++-+- 1.3 2.00 


The protein content is increased a little 
and the crude fiber is reduced considerably. 
gince the outer wheat bran contains little 
put fiber, the nutrients in whole wheat flour 
also exist to a large extent in Staff flour. 
staff flour was reported to contain 965 in- 
ternational units of vitamin B, per pound 
compared with 973 units in whole wheat 
and with from 75 to 100 units in patent 
four. All three flours were made from the 
same wheat. 

The keeping quality of the flour made 
by the Earle process is reported to be su- 
perior to that of whole wheat flour. The 
four for Staff bread has been kept for 
several months without showing rancidity, 
and although the cause is not known, it is 
assumed to be due to the removal of, the 
outer bran coating. Another advantage of 
the process is that it removes much dirt 
and many of the kernels that are infested 
with weevil eggs. 


Nutrients 
Various combinations of flours may be 
used in making bread. Special attention 


has been given to the combination of soya 
four with ordinary patent flour in attempts 
to provide a bread rich in essential nutri- 
ents, with good yield, a light color and 
high palatability. Peanut and cottonseed 
four also have been used in combination 
with patent flour, but at this time soya 
flour is the one preferred for mixing largely 
because of availability, color and flavor. 

The amounts of selected food factors 
present in one half pound units of various 
breads, all made with dry skim milk, are 
indicated in an accompanying table, together 
with average daily requirements and the 
per cent of daily requirements supplied by 
various kinds of bread (as established by 
the National Research Council). The pro- 
tein content was almost the same for the 
plain patent, enriched, and whole wheat 
breads, with one half pound supplying 
about 30% of the daily protein require- 
ments. The mixed flour contained consid- 
erably more protein than the other flours. 
One half pound of this bread would pro- 
vide 48.6% of the daily protein require- 
ments. 

In case of calcium and phosphorus, the 
whole wheat bread was superior to both 
the patent and the enriched; and the mixed 
four was superior to the whole wheat, 
supplying 28.6% of the daily requirement 
of calcium and 34.5% of the phosphorus. 
Iron is one of the elements with which 
bread is now enriched. One half pound 
of bread made with patent flour would 
supply 14% of the daily iron requirements, 
compared with 16.6, 48.2 and 41.2% sup- 
plied respectively by the enriched,” whole 
wheat and mixed flour breads. The whole 
wheat bread supplied almost three times 
as much iron as the enriched bread. 

Although several vitamins are known to 
be present in wheat, the only ones discussed 
are those considered in the enrichment 
program. Ordinary white bread is deficient 
in thiamin (B,), whereas enriched bread 
supplies 27.4% of the daily requirement— 
nearly three times the amount in ordinary 
white bread. Whole wheat bread, how- 
ever, was considerably superior to the en- 
tiched, supplying 42.2% of the daily re- 
quirement of B;. The mixed flour was not 
source of thiamin as whole 
but was superior to enriched and 
ordinary white breads. Dr. Alonzo E. Tay- 
lor made the following statement concern- 
ing thiamin: 

“In continental Europe, so far as we 
know, no flour is enriched with thiamin. 
Doubtless a case for such ‘enrichment can 
hardly be made out in countries where, 
in the milling of wheat and rye, there is 
significant volume of whole-grain meal; 
Where the extraction of flour varies from 
82 to 88%; and where the intake of wheat 
and rye flour per person per year is gen- 
erally high.” 

Riboflavin is the vitamin which it was 
Planned early in 1941 to add to enriched 
bread beginning some time in 1943, when 
t was hoped adequate supplies would be 
available at reasonable prices. (dit now 
appears improbable that breads will be en- 
tiched commercially with riboflavin during 
the war, because of limited supplies and 
high costs.) Data in the table indicate 
that whole wheat flour is somewhat su- 
Perior to white flour in its riboflavin con- 
tent, and that the mixed flour is superior 
to whole wheat. 


_—_—_——— 
MOMENT OF SILENCE 


On the floor of the Philadelphia 
Commercial Exchange for the dura- 
tion of the war, a bell will be sounded 
daily at 11 a. m., when the members 

of the exchange are asked to refrain 
for one minute from all other activi- 
ties and observe this moment of 
cosilence in respect to and in honor of 
all who are engaged in the combat 


- Service of the nation. 
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Niacin is added to enriched bread, nev- 
ertheless a half pound of enriched bread 
would supply 16.7% of daily requirements, 
compared with 14.0% by white bread and 
with 57.2% by whole wheat bread. The 
mixed flour contained about half as much 
niacin as whole wheat, but did have more 
than twice as much as white bread, and 
almost twite as much as the enriched bread. 

Data in tables II and III are based on 
those in table I and provide direct com- 
parisons between the types of bread con- 
sidered. Of special significance are com- 
parisons between combinations B and D; 
that is, between whole wheat and enriched, 
and between enriched and patent. One half 
pound of enriched bread contained 0.2 of a 
gram (0.3%) more protein than the same 
amount of whole wheat bread, but enriched 
bread contained less of all the other food 
factors than the whole wheat bread. The 
calcium, iron, thiamin, riboflavin, and niacin 
comparisons are especially significant in em- 
phasizing the superiority of whole wheat 
bread. 

The comparisons between enriched and 
plain patent are significant in pointing out 
that enriched is superior in only three of 
the eight factors considered. In two of 
these (iron and niacin) the advantage is 
but a fraction of the advantage that whole 
wheat has over enriched bread. 

Table IV was prepared to indicate the 
amounts of selected foods individuals would 
consume during an 18-year growth period 
if they were to eat one half pound per 


day of the various types of bread. If a 
person ate whole wheat bread he would 
obtain 26,937 more milligrams of iron than 
if he ate ordinary white bread, and 24,966 
more than if he ate enriched bread. If 
he ate the mixed bread, his iron intake 
would be 5,453 milligrams less than if he 
ate whole wheat bread. 

A person who ate whole wheat bread 
would have obtained 3,856,590 more micro- 
grams of thiamin than a person who ate 
white bread, and 1,747,620 more than one 
who ate enriched bread. The niacin con- 
tent of the whole wheat bread eaten would 
have exceeded the niacin content of white 
bread by 51,075,180 micrograms, and that 
of the enriched bread by 47,809,890 micro- 
grams. 

Comparable data are not available for 
Staff bread made from flour manufactured 
by the Earle flotation process, but prelim- 
inary studies indicate that the food values 
of this flour and bread are similar in gen- 
eral to those of whole wheat bread. 

Nutritionists consider the differences 
among foods important at all stages of 
life,—during the early years because of 
their effects on growth, and during later 
years because of their effects on bodily 
maintenance and repair. 

Nutritionists also agree that ordinarily it 
is best for an individual to obtain his food 
values in their natural forms. Because 
of the extraordinary demands of the armed 
forces and lend-lease, it appears that sup- 
plies of some synthetic nutrients may not be 


I. AMOUNTS OF SELECTED FOOD FACTORS IN ONE HALF POUND OF BREAD* 
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Daily requirement .....-.... 70.0 t 
Bread made from: 
Plain patent flour ........ 21.4 1.58 
<nriched patent flour 21.4 1.58 
Whole wheat flour.. ..... 21.2 3.57 
Mixed: 80% plain clear flour 
and 20% soya flour..... 34.0 3.25 


Per Cent of Daily Requirements in One Half Pound of Bread 


Bread made from— 


Plain patent flour ..... 30.6 
Enriched patent flour ... 30.6 
Whole wheat flour ..... 30.3 


Mixed: 80% plain clear 
flour and 20% soya flour 48.6 
*Equivalent to 5.5 oz of flour. 


+Undetermined. 


II. AMOUNTS OF SELECTED FOOD FACTORS IN ONE HALF POUND UNITS OF 
VARIOUS BREADS 


Salt-free min- 
erals, ¢ 


A. Bread made from: 
Whole wheat flour ....... 
Plain patent flour ........ 
Difference 
B. Bread made from: 
Whole wheat flour ....... 
Enriched patent flour 
Difference 
Cc. Bread made from: 
Whole wheat flour ....... 
Mixed: 80% plain clear 
and 20% soya flour é 
DIMOTONCE . .ccccccces _— 
D. Bread made from: 
Enriched patent flour ° 
Plain patent flour........ 
Difference ...ccceccceee 
E. Bread made from: 
Mixed: 80% plain clear 
and 20% soya flour..... 34.0 3.2 
Enriched patent flour .... 21.4 1.5 
Difference 1 
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Ill, PER CENT OF DAILY REQUIREMENTS IN 
BREAD: 


Salt-free min- = 


A. Bread made from: 
Whole wheat flour ......... 
Plain patent flour ......... 
Difference 
B. Bread made from: 
Whole wheat flour ......... 
Enriched patent flour ...... 
Difference 
Cc. Bread made from: 
Whole wheat flour ......... 
Mixed: 80% plain clear and 
20% soya flour ........ 4 
Difference .........% —1 
DPD. Bread made from: 
Enriched patent flour ...... 
Plain patent flour .......... 
Difference 
E. Bread made from: 
Mixed: 80% plain clear and 
y 20% soya flour ........ 48.6 
Enriched patent flour ...... 30.6 
DEBOTORCE cc scccccccccs 0 
*Daily requirements not established. 
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= & . 5 € co 
B} r=] = o 
3 = S = = £ 
3) Cv b=} = % Zz 
800.0 1,500.0 12.00 1,800.0 2,700.0 18,000.0 
147.0 270.0 1.68 173.0 334.0 2,518.0 
147.0 270.0 1.98 494.0 334.0 3015.0 
179.0 715.0 5.78 760.0 412.0 10,292.0 
229.0 518.0 4.95 589.0 452.0 5,306.0 
18.4 18.0 14.0 9.6 12.4 14.0 
18.4 18.0 16.6 27.4 12.4 16.7 
22.4 47.7 48.2 42.2 15.3 67.2 
28.6 34.5 41.2 32.7 16.7 29.4 

| r) 

=| “ Z 
of E E # 
; E te , o£ E 
E & | E a " 
3 2 & c & 
2 $ a gs s 3 
3 P| io = = = 
a) fi, pa aa m% Z 
179.0 715.0 * 5.78 760.0 412.0 10,292.0 
147.0 270.0 1.68 173.0 334.0 2.518.0 
32.0 445.0 4.10 587.0 78.0 7,774.0 
179.0 715.0 5.78 760.0 412.0 10,292.0 
147.0 270.0 1.98 494.0 334.0 3.015.0 
32.0 445.0 3.80 266.0 78.0 7,277.0 
179.0 715.0 5.78 760.0 412.0 10,292.0 
229.0 518.0 4.95 589.0 452.0 5,306.0 
—50.0 197.0 83 171.0 —40.0 4,986.0 
147.0 270.0 1.98 494.0 334.0 3,015.0 
147.0 270.0 1.68 173.0 334.0 2,518.0 
wiry ar -380 321.0 e* 497.0 
229.0 518.0 4.95 589.0 452.0 5,306.0 
147.0 270.0 1.98 494.0 334.0 3,015.0 
82.0 248.0 2.97 95.0 118.0 2,291.0 


ONE HALF POUND OF VARIOUS 
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EI = ~ S = 
3} ry = o e % 
22.4 47.7 « 48.2 42.2 15.3 57.2 
18.4 18.0 14.0 9.6 12.4 14.0 
4.0 29.7 34.2 32.6 . 2.9 43.2 
22.4 47.7 48.2 42.2 15.3 67.2 
18.4 18.0 16.6 27.4 12.4 16.7 
4.0 29.7 31.6 14.8 2.9 40.5 
22.4 47.7 48.2 42.2 15.3 57.2 
28.6 34.5 41.2 32.7. 16.7 29.4 
—6.2 13.2 7.0 - 9.5 —1.4 27.8 
18.4 18.0 16.6 27.4 12.4 16.7 
18.4 18.0 14.0 9.6 12.4 14.0 
os eee 2.6 17.8 oreo 2.7 
28.6 34.5 41.2 32.7 16.7 29.4 
18.4 18.0 16.6 27.4 12.4 16.7 
10.2 16.5 24.6 5.3 4.3 12.7 


IV. AMOUNTS OF SELECTED FOOD FACTORS SUPPLIED BY 3,285 POUNDS OF 
BREAD, BY TYPES OF FLOUR* 





Types of flour 





Food factors— White patent Enriched patent Whole wheat Mixedt 
Prot@iM, © ccccccccececccccccccsece 0,598 40,598 139,284 223,380 
Salt-free minerals, g........-+++- 10,381 10,381 23,455 21,353 
Calcium, ME ..cccccccccccccccers 965,790 965,790 1,176,030 1,504,530 
Phosphorus, mg .....- 600090006008 1,773,900 1,773,900 4,697,550 3,403,260 
WUGE, GR ccc cccccccdovscorevevecs 11,038 - 13,009 37,975 32,522 
THIGMUM, WOR oc cccccccccicccevis 1,136,610 3,245,580 4,993,200 3,869,730 
Riboflavin, mcg .......2eccceeees 2,194,380 2,194,380 2,706,840 2,969,640 
PURGE, BOOM cccccvcssdsccsocceve 16,543,260 19,808,550 67,618,440 34,860,420 


*This amount of bread would be eaten by an individual eating one half pound of bread 


per day for 18 years. 


180% plain clear and 20% soya. 
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RESIGNS * 


- 





Harold Hall has resigned as vice presi- 
dent and sales manager for the J. R. 
Short Milling Co., Chicago, a position 


he has held for 13 years. Mr. Hall’s 
only reason for this action is his desire 
to make a more direct and effective con- 
tribution to the war effort, and it is his 
intention to seek such an opportunity, Mr. 
Hall believes his special knowledge and 
his past business and military experience 
can be used more effectively in this criti- 
cal manpower shortage. Mr. Hall joined 
the Short company 13 years ago, coming 
to Chicago from Canada, where he had 
been with Trent Institute. Prior to that 
he had been engaged in his own business. 
He has a wide acquaintance in baking 
and allied circles. An active member of 
the American Society of Bakery Engineers, 
Mr. Hall served as chairman of the pro- 
gram committee and was second vice 
president for one year. J. R. Short, 
president of the J. R. Short Milling Co., 
expressed deep regret over Mr. Hall’s 
resignation. 





available in large enough stocks for civilian 
use, irrespective of how desirable their use 
may be. 

From findings and -reports of nutrition- 
ists regarding the nutritive value of the 
protein of whole wheat and of patent flour, 
it is clear that in the modern process of 
milling the biological value of the wheat 
protein is lowered for nitrogen repair as 
well as for growth of the animal ofgan- 
isms. ba» 

An ‘interesting aspect of conditions &sso- 


ciated ebread.as a food in the United 
States is 6 basis for judging it. Among 
the factors considered are volume, geolor 
of crust, evenness of bake, symmetry: of 


form, grain, color of crumb, texture, aroma 
and taste. The one factor that has not 
been used (except by scientists) to evaluate 
bread, “the staff of life,” is its nutrient 
content—its food value to the millions who 
eat it regularly and depend upon it, know- 
ingly or otherwise, to supply their own and 
their children’s bodies with a large portion 
of the nutritional elements necessary for 
life and health. Ae 

After discussing the results of research 
on the nutrients in various types of bread 
in England, Alice Mary Copping, M.Sc. of 
the Lister Institute of London, concludes 
as follows: 

“If one sums up the evidence which has 
been collected in the course of this review, 
it is quite clear that the change over from 
whole meal to white flour, that took place 
when steel roller mills were introduced 
nearly 70 years ago, has resulted in reduc- 
tion of the nutritive value of the protein, 
in serious lowering of the content of cal- 
cium, phosphorus and iron, in reduction 
of the vitamin B,; and vitamin B, complex 
content, and carotene content and probably 
in complete removal of the vitamin E—all 
representing dead loss nutritionally. In 
order to change back to whole meal, it is 
necessary to alter the tastes of the people 
and to overcome the vested interests in the 
existing milling industry, and to find a 
means of using whole meal flour more 
quickly and of storing it more satisfactorily. 
The advantages to be gained in national 
health would make it well worth while to 
overcome these difficulties.” : 

Very similar conclusions have been reached 
as the result of research conducted by Dr. 
Agnes F. Morgan of the University of Cali- 
fornia. . 
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NO COLD TURKEY 


E. W. Kidder, southern sales manager 
for American Flours, Inc., Newton, Kan- 
sas, won’t have to worry about warmed 
up and cold turkey with hash and soup 
to follow for a week. He took care of 
that on Thanksgiving day when he went 
to the station and shanghaied four travel- 
ing soldiers who made a real dent in his 
large, festive bird. To make sure left- 
overs would be meager he took a dozen 
turkey sandwiches. to the station and 
passed them out to other soldiers. Then 
he and Mrs. Kidder had as guests Fred 
N. Burrall, general sales supervisor for 
the William Kelly Milling Co., Hutchin- 
son, and Mrs. Burrall. 


HOLIDAY AT HOME 


Miss Jean Fiesler, of the Chicago office 
of the King Midas Flour Mills, spent a 
few days visiting relatives in Minneapolis 
over the Thanksgiving holiday. 


IN CHICAGO MARKET 


Only a few outside millers were in 
Chicago last week. These included: R. 
W. Goodell, Commander-Larabee Milling 
Co., Minneapolis; M. Milburn, Centennial 
Flouring Mills Co., Seattle; Paul R. 
Trigg, Montana Flour Mills Co., Great 
Falls, and R. F. Imbs, J. F. Imbs Mill- 
ing Co., St. Louis. 


NORTHERN VISIT 

Ray P. Sanborn, retired flour broker, 
formerly Cleveland, Ohio, now living at 
Orlando, Fla., has been on a visit north 
and was in Chicago and Toledo last week. 


THANKSGIVING WITH PARENTS 


J. H. Blake, New York flour broker, 
spent the Thanksgiving holidays with 
his parents in Childs, Md., his former 
home. He was accompanied by his son, 
John H. Blake, Jr., who is shortly to 
enter the army. 


BOSTON VISITOR 


David Coleman, of David Coleman, Inc., 
New York, combined business with a 
Thanksgiving holiday trip to Boston. 


CALLS ON PRINCIPAL 


S. R. Strisik, of the S. R. Strisik Co., 
and president of the New York Associa- 
tion of Flour Distributors, made a brief 
business trip to Minneapolis to visit his 
mill connection. 


QUAIL HUNTERS 


J. L. Yergler, Oklahoma City, vice 
president and general manager Acme 
Flour Mills Co., has returned from a 
quail hunt with W. A. Chain, Abilene, 
Kansas, president of the company. 


WAAC 


Miss Betty Walsh, for some years in 
the Buffalo office of Washburn Crosby 
Co., has joined the WAACS and has left 
for training at Des Moines, Iowa. 


SLOW SPEED 


“Hard work” is the description given 
by P. H. Baum, secretary-treasurer of 
the William Kelly Milling Co., Hutchin- 
son, Kansas, to a motor trip to Oklahoma 
City to spend Thanksgiving with his son, 
Glenn Baum, salesman for the Percy 
Kent Bag Co. The trip at 85 miles per 


hour seemed interminable, Mr. Baum 
said, and he is ready to use the railroads 
for the duration. 


FAMILY TOGETHER 


George P. Urban, president of the 
Chicago Urban Milling Co., Buffalo, and 
Mrs. Urban, spent Thanksgiving with 
their children at New Haven, Conn. 


ACME TRAVELERS 


Elmo Sleight, Oklahoma City, assistant 
sales manager for the Acme Flour Mills 
Co., is on company business in the Louis- 
iana territory. C. C. Reynolds, sales 
manager for the company, has returned 
from a southeastern trip. 


PRICE PROBLEMS 


V. S. Tupper, of the Nashville (Tenn.) 
Roller Mills, and Allen R. Cornelius, of 
W. R. Cornelius & Son, have returned 
from Chicago where they attended a 
conference with the OPA relative to flour 
price control problems in the southeast- 
ern states. 


BROKER AT MILL 


Calvin Hosmer, Boston, Mass., broker 
for the Duluth Universal Milling Co., 
paid a visit to the Duluth office Nov. 28. 


CONV ALESCING 


Harry N. Bernheimer, Philadelphia 
flour broker, is convalescing from a re- 
cent illness and hopes soon to be able to 
return to business. 





OpsiruARY + + 





AUGUST SCHWACHHEIM 


August Schwachheim, former head of 
the Cascade Milling & Elevator Co., 
Cascade, Mont., died recently at Rose- 
mead, Cal., where he had made his home 
for several years. Born in Kassel, Ger- 
many, in 1864; Mr. Schwachheim came to 
the United States when he was 19 years 
old, and began working in a bakery in 
Cleveland. Later, he moved to St. Paul, 
where he got a job in a mill. This was 
what he wanted, because his family had 
been millers for several generations. He 
was married in St. Paul, and he and his 
bride moved to Elizabeth, Minn., where 
he acquired an interest in and managed 
a mill. In 1910, Mr. Schwachheim took 
over the mill at Cascade, which he op- 
erated until his retirement in 1930. Sur- 
viving Mr. Schwachheim are his widow, 
a son and a daughter. 


H. H. HARRIS 


Hubbard Harry Harris, 51, vice presi- 
dent of the Dixie Home Stores, grocery 
chain, of Columbia, S. C., died Nov. 26 
after a brief illness. A native of At- 
lanta, Mr. Harris went to Columbia in 
1928. He was associated with R. E. 
Ebert in establishing the Home Stores 
chain, which later combined with the 
Dixie Stores. The firm operates the 
Home Store Bakery, member of the 
Southern Bakers Association. 


CHARLES G. ECONOMY 


Charles G. Economy, 67, president and 
one of the founders of the Fulton Bak- 
ery, Atlanta, and a leader in Greek affairs 
in that city, died Nov. 27 following a long 


illness the last three months of which 
were spent in Emory University Hos- 
pital. Mr. Economy had made his home 
in Atlanta for more than 30 years and 
before entering the bakery business more 
than 20 years ago, was an ice cream 
manufacturer and a laundry operator. 
He is survived by three daughters and 
two sons, George C. Economy, of Fulton 
Bakery, and Leon Economy, formerly 
of the bakery but now serving in the 
U. S. Army. 


JOHN COLLIER 


John Collier, president of the New 
England Bakery, Pawtucket, R. I., un- 
til his retirement four months ago, died 
Nov. 10 at the age of 87, after a long 
illness. He was born in Scotland but 
came to this country as a young man. In 
1880 he entered the employ of the Paw- 
tucket Baking Co. and remained with 
the firm until he started his own bakery 
nine years later. 


FRANK B. NEAL 


Frank B. Neal, 86, Warren, Ohio, who 
came from a distinguished milling family 
and was internationally known as a live- 
stock and poultry nutritionist and spe- 
cialist, died at his home in Warren Nov. 
23. At one time he operated a flour 
mill and was an associate editor of the 
American Miller. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE. 


JOSEPH GRATTAN, BROLITE 
GENERAL MANAGER, DIES 


Crrcaco, Itt.—Joseph K. Grattan, 
general manager of the Brolite Co., Chi- 
cago, was found dead in his room in a 
New York hotel on the morning of Nov. 
24. His death was caused by heart dis- 
ease. Mr. Grattan had suffered from 
this trouble several years ago but ap- 
parently had made a recovery. 

Mr. Grattan at one time was with the 
Ward Baking Co. and later for several 
years with Purity Bakeries Corp. in an 
executive capacity. For the past few 
years, he had been general manager of 
the Brolite Co., Chicago, and imme- 
diately prior to that had been in the 
sales department of the Bowman Dairy 
Co. 

He is survived by his widow and a 
daughter. Funeral services were held 
Nov. 27 from the North Austin Luth- 
eran Church, Chicago. 





————BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


% Praise for Bakers ~% 


Speaking on Dr. Walter H. Eddy’s 
famed “Food Forum,” over radio station 
WOR, Russell W. Varney, chairman of 
the Nutrition Committee of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Baking, paid high tribute 
to the co-operative efforts of the baking 
industry and the government in the pro- 
motion of the National Nutrition Pro- 
gram. 

Mr. Varney pointed out that the bak- 
ing industry’s pledge at its recent war 
conference in Chicago “To not only main- 
tain but improve the nutritive quality 
of bread” is indicative of the bakers’ at- 
titude toward the enrichment program 
which the government has sponsored. 

In response to a query from Dr. Eddy, 
Mr. Varney said the homemaker should 
have no trouble in securing the enriched 





bread recommended by Uncle Sam since. - 


reports show that about three quarters 
of the white bread commercially pro- 
duced is now enriched. 
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WITH THE ARMED 
SERVICES 
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Carl Santi, former office manager for 
the Keystone Bakery, Inc., West Bridge- 
water, Pa., is now stationed at the Avia. 
tion Training School at Indianapolis, Ind. 

* 


John L. Crawford, flour broker of A}. 
toona, Pa., has joined the personnel 
staff of the Glenn Martin Aviation Co., 
Baltimore, Md. 


x * 








* 

Lieutenant Gordon Townsend, U.S.N. 
R., has been reported missing in action 
in the south Pacifie. He is a nephew 
of Charles P. Case, Boston flour broker. 

* 

Albert Vernon Overall, for 15 years 
connected with the Nashville Roller Mills 
as assistant to his father, A. R. Overall, 
superintendent, is now seaman first class 
in the United States navy. He and his 
wife recently visited in Nashville with 
their parents. He is stationed at Vicks- 
burg, Miss. 

* 

W. J. Gathof, Jr., 26, formerly a flour 
salesman employed by his father, W. J. 
Gathof, Louisville, flour mill representa- 
tive, has been promoted from first lieu- 
tenant to captain in the army at Camp 
Carrabelle, Fla., where he is with the 
149th infantry. His brother, Jack, 23, 
was recently commissioned in the air 


forces, and is stationed at Barksdale 


Field, La. 
* 

Word has been received from Sergeant 
Forbes T. Roseth of his safe arrival in 
England. He enlisted last March, and 
was attached to the 26th general hospital 
medical corps. The sergeant is a son 
of C. E. Roseth, of the Commander- 
Larabee Milling Co., Minneapolis. 

* 

L. Edgar Prina, son of Louis Prina, 
of the Frank R. Prina Corp., New York 
flour brokers, has received his commis- 
sion as ensign, and is assigned to duty 
in Washington, D. C. Mr. Prina is a 
graduate of Syracuse University and 
was specializing in journalism previous 
to his enlistment last year. 

* 

Paul Zickgraff, of the Bake Rite Bak- 
ery, Peoria, Ill, is now stationed at 
Scott Field, Ill, having recently en- 
listed in the volunteer offtcers’ corps. 
Private Zickgraff, as he will be known 
for a short while, is a well-known Illi- 
nois baker, and is retail vice president 
of the Associated Bakers of Illinois. He 
served as state president for two years. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LiFE—— 


OPA TO USE NEW METHOD 
FOR SOME FOOD CEILINGS 


Apparently affecting other foods more 
than it will flour, a new method of estab- 
lishing ceiling prices in the food field 
has been announced by the OPA. The 
new overall plan, it was stated, is de 
signed to simplify both administration 


and enforcement of price ceilings. 


Dollar and cents ceilings will be estab- 
Mshed for “official” grades of various 
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foodstuffs at the packer and processor 
evel, but maximum prices will vary as 
between the different packing areas. 
Wholesalers and retailers will compute 
their new prices by multiplying their net 
delivered cost of a product by a specific 
percentage markup to be supplied by 
OPA for each product. 

This general method of establishing 
price ceilings will be used for all prod- 
ucts which are usually packed or proc- 
essed according to USDA grades, it was 
learned. 

The plan does not include proprietary 
grocery items not regularly manufactured 
or sold according to U. S. grades. 

Beef will probably be the first item 
to be priced under the new method and 
the OPA is expected shortly to announce 
mandatory cutting specifications in order 
to standardize prices. 

New canned fruit and vegetable regu- 
lations for packers probably will be an- 
nounced by mid-December and canned 
dtrus fruits and juices will be first under 
this order. Frozen fruits and vegetables 
probably will not be included because of 
a lack of uniform standards by proc- 
essors. 

Items that probably will be covered 
include most meats, potatoes, onions, dry 
edible beans and other vegetables. Some 
fruits, poultry, eggs, butter, cheese and 
other dairy products and other items gen- 
erally packed and sold under U.S. grades. 

Commodities probably will be marked 
“fancy,” “choice,” “standard” or A, B 
and C. Canners already are operating 
under this grade marketing system in 
sales to the government for lend-lease or 
for the military forces. 

Although labels will carry official 
grades the OPA believes there still will 
be competition between brands in much 
the same manner as the top brands of 
different packers or wholesalers now 
compéte. The larger packers are expect- 
ed to squeeze advertising and promo- 
tional funds out of the uniform ceiling 
price by more efficient operation. 
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MINNEAPOLIS TO OBSERVE 
NUTRITION WEEK DEC. 6-12 


Minneapoiis, Minn.—Enriched bread 
will play a prominent role in Minneapolis 
Nutrition Week which will be observed 
Dec. 6 to 12. 

Posters and pamphlets, on enriched 
bread will be distributed during the week 
by the Russell-Miller Milling Co., Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., and the Zinsmaster Bak- 
ing Co. 

Bakers will put outserts on wrapped 
bread to call attention to its enriched 
content, and will provide pennants to 
grocers. They will also be in charge of 
the movie, “The Modest Miracle,” which 
will be shown in 40 theaters. 

The bakers’ part in Nutrition Week 
is being handled by the Twin City War 
Effort Associations, of which Soren Ege- 
kvist, Egekvist Bakeries, is chairman. 
Working with him are: Harold DeGrash, 
Regan Bros. Co; William Booth, National 
Tea Co; George Emrich, Emrich Baking 
Co, and Elliot Tappan, Jr., Excelsior 
Baking Co. 

“Sponsored by the Red Cross Nutrition 
Council which includes civic, medical, 
labor, educational and trade groups and 
associations, National Nutrition Week 
Will be observed in schools, restaurants, 
¢iurches, food stores and homes through- 
Gut the city. Bot 
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~ THE AMERICAN FARMER’S ROLE IN WORLD WAR I . 





In World War I, as today in the second great world strug- 
gle, the American farmer was called upon to play a vital role 
in the war-winning program. The picture, reproduced from 
THE NorTHWESTERN MILLER’sS engraving files of a quarter of 
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a century ago, gives some idea of the part he was expected to 
play—and did play. Wheat was the great scarcity then, whereas 
now all foods are of critical importance in the greater crisis 





“Vitamins Are Fight-a-Mins — Get 
Them in Food” has been adopted as the 
slogan. This, together with the govern- 
ment slogan, “U. S. Needs US Strong,” 
will be keynoted throughout the week. 
Special lunch box approved 
dietary plans prepared for persons of 
different income groups, share-the-meat 
menus, alternate food idea suggestions, 
and other information will be distributed. 

Mrs. Philip W. Pillsbury, chairman of 
the Red Cross Nutrition Council, has 
named a nutrition week steering com- 
mittee consisting of H. A. Willis, of the 
Minneapolis Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce as chairman, and Arnold Sauer, 
Mrs. Grace Bell, Mrs. Fred Van Dusen, 
Mrs. C. L. Grandin, Jr., Mrs. Eugene 
Lambin, Mrs. G. D. Leahey, Mrs. L. A. 
Malkerson, Mrs. Marjorie Hustad and 
Mrs. Helen Wicher, executive secretary 
of the Red Cross Nutrition Council. 

More than 200 volunteer workers have 
been making preparations for the pro- 
gram. Speakers have been arranged for 
numerous meetings of women’s groups 
and luncheon clubs. 

The Minneapolis plan is likely to set 
a pattern for future nutrition weeks 
throughout the nation. For that reason 
it is being observed with great interest 
by national nutrition leaders. 


menus, 
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RAILROADS MAY PERMIT 
MORE THAN ONE STOP-OFF 


A rail carrier may permit more than 
one stop-off for partial loading or un- 
loading of a consignment to be con- 
solidated in a single car with one or more 
other consignments, Jack Garrett Scott, 
general counsel for the Office of Defense 


Transportation, explained Nov. 11 in an 
interpretation of General Order ODT 
No. 18 (revised). 

The carrier is not required to extend 
this privilege, however, Mr. Scott point- 
ed out. He explained that the order pre- 
scribed only minimum stop-off privileges 
which the order requires the rail carrier 
to extend for consolidation, and did not 
limit these privileges. 

For example, he said, a shipper may 
want to consolidate in a single car three 
consignments each of 40,000 Ibs, the tar- 
iff carload minimum weight for the com- 
modities involved. He wants to load the 
first consignment at Point A, the second 
at B, and the third at C and D—20,000 
Ibs to be loaded at each of Cand D. The 
carrier may, but is not required to, per- 
mit more than one stop-off for the load- 
ing of the two parts of the third con- 
signment at C and D. 

Text of the ‘interpretation—Interpre- 
tation 18 (Rev.)-1—follows: 


INTERPRETATION 18 (Rev.)-1 
General Order ODT 18 (Rev.) (Secs. 500.25 
and 500.26) 


QUESTION 


Paragraph (a) of sec. 500.25 of General 
Order ODT 18 (Rev.) provides that each 
rail carrier shall permit one stop-off of a 
freight car either for completion of loading 
or for partial unloading (but not both) at 
a point 
destination. Paragraph (b) of the same 
section provides that: “Nothing in this § 
500.25 shall be construed as limiting or re- 
stricting the number of stop-off privileges 
presently authorized and provided for in rail 
carrier tariffs, or as affecting the charges 
to be assessed for stop-off privileges, or as 
requiring that more than one stop-off privi- 
lege be accorded any freight car fn transit 
between point of origin and ultimate des- 
tination.” 

Paragraph (a) of sec. 500.26 of the order 
requires every rail carrier to permit con- 
solidation of not more than three consign- 
ments, each of at ieast a tariff carload 
minimum weight, in a single car under the 
circumstances therein set forth and further 
provides that “such consolidation service 
shall be afforded by each rail carrier and 


as to the pro ms of sec. 25 
or this subpart (order), each such consign- 


intermediate between origin and’ 


nient shall be considered and treated for 
the purpose of applying rates and charges 
and rendering transportation services as if 
it were shipped in a separate car; ... 
Paragraph (c) of the same section pro- 
vides that: “nothing in this § 500.26... . 
shall be construed as limiting or restricting 
the consolidation services presently afforded 
by a rail carrier or presently authorized and 
provided for in rail carrier tariffs, or as 
affecting the charges to be assessed for 
such consolidation services.” 

May a rail carrier permit stop-offs for 
partial loading or unloading of a consign- 
ment consolidated, pursuant to and in com- 
pliance with the consolidation privileges 
of said section 500.26, in a single car with 
one or more other such consignments? 


DECISION 


Yes. Nothing in the order prohibits a 
rail carrier from extending such stop-oft 
privileges as may be provided for in its 
tariffs. It is clear from both paragraph (b) 
of sec. 600.25 and paragraph (c) of sec. 
500.26 that these sections establish only the 
minimum privileges with respect to stop- 
offs and consolidations, respectively. which 
a carrier must extend. When consolidation 
privileges are extended under the provisions 
of sec. 600.26, each consignment or ship- 
ment must be considered and treated for the 
purposes of applying rates and charges and 
rendering transportation services as if it 
were shipped in a single car, except that 
the minimum stop-off privileges required 
of the carrier by sec. 500.25 are not required 
in respect of any of the consignments con- 
solidated in a single car in pursuance of 
the mandates of sec. 6590.26. Stated in 
another way, shippers are not entitled to 
stup-off service in connection with a ship- 
ment consolidated with other consignments, 
but if a carrier so desires it may extend 
such stop-off privileges, under proper tariffs 
provisions, in respect of any of the ship- 
ments contained in a car. 

The exception in paragraph (a) of sec. 
500.26 reading “an! except as to the pro- 
visions of § 590.25 of this subpart’ cannot 
rightly be construed as a limitation upon 
or prohibition of stop-off privileges in con- 
nection with any consignment consolidated 
in a car with other consignments. This 
exception was intended to make it clear 
that stop-off privileges required of a carrier 
by sec. 500.26 (a) need not be extended in 
connection with such a consignment. 
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KANSAS CITY FEED CLUB 
SCHEDULES ANNUAL PARTY 


Kansas City, Mo.—The Kansas City 
Feed Club will hold its annual dinner 
dance at the Kansas City Club, Dec. 
17. About 75 couples are expected to 
attend. 
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TEA TABLE 
OVENSPRING 
BIG VALUE 


In the whole great war nutritional 
program, bread rides at the very 
head of the Food for Victory Pro- 
gram. Any miller and any baker 
who is not making a product of such 
quality as to justify this selection is 
not doing his level best both for the 
country and his own future wel- 
fare. Use good flour—Bake Good 
Bread. 
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The WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 
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ACME 


BAKERS SHORT PATENT 
FLOUR 


A great flour for volume, loaf production, 
flavor, all-around performance. 


Another Good One 


“GOLD DRIFT” 


These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


ACME FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 


(JADUSTED cariots or te 


Stocks Maintained in 
Principal Markets 


INQUIRE 


Boonville Mills Co. 


BOONVILLE, MISSOURI 
500 Bbis. Daily 














___ Est. 1852 














The BARNETT & RECORD CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
DESIGNERS BUILDERS 








Grain Elevators—Mill Buildings—Industrial Plants 





Western Canada Visible Grain Supply 


Visible supply of grain in the western in- 
spection division.Nov. 27, 1942, and receipts 
and shipments during the past week, in 
bushels (000's omitted): 

Fort William and 
Port Arthur— 
Semi-public ter- 


Wheat Durum Oats Barley 











minals ....... 98,562 473 9,731 9,461 

Private terminals oe 45 20 

ee sat ek ded ~ 98,562 473 9,776 9,482 
Vancouver-New 

Westminster .. 17,118 24 25 
Int. public and 

semi-public ele- 

VROOTR oi ceacss 17,952 is 30 88 
Churchill ....... 2,617 
VIOCOC.  sciacvecs 1,011 
Prince Rupert .. 1,210 

DORMS. ccciiices 138,470 473 9,830 9,594 
Wee. OS. cite a 0% 143,025 450 3,642 5,756 


Receipts during week— 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 1,568 194 4,436 992 
All other public 

and semi-public 

terminals, west- 

orm: Giv. ...6+; 30 — 15 12 


1,599 194 4,451 1,004 
Shipments during week— 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Arthur— 

Lake 6,508 123 1,695 1,272 

| errr res 312 17 320 280 
All other public 

and semi-public 

terminals, west- 

QR. GEV... 62 secs 520 oy 8 13 


WCE cccccace 








TOtAls .ccceces 7,340 140 2,024 1,564 


TOTAL RECEIPTS 
Aug. 1-Nov. 27, 1942 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 31,861 971 20,898 18,679 
All other public 
and semi-public 
terminals, west- 


Orm GiV, .scece 3,332 as 110 180 


TOTAL SHIPMENTS 
Aug. 1-Nov. 27, 1942 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 60,946 729 12,619 10,527 
All other public 
and semi-public 
terminals, west- 
OPM GEV, cccees 3,052 ine 80 131 





Rye Flour Output 


Following is the rye flour output reported 
to The Northwestern Miller by mills at Chi- 
cago, Minneapolis and outside points in the 
Northwest, in barrels, with comparative fig- 
ures for the previous weeks: 


c—Week ending 
Nov. 14 Nov. 21 Nov. 28 
DITO CD nccaree 14,978 15,676 *14,074 


*Four mills. 








Bonded Grain in the United States 
Bonded grain in the United States Nov. 
28, in bushels (000'’s omitted): 


Wheat Oats Rye Barley 











Baltimore ....... 1,797 

DOGO weceeeeese 2,37 “* ee es 

Buffalo ......... 4,572 2,579 197 45 
AMORE wccccces 182 es oe o* 

CGD. cvccccecs 113 “4 oe és 

EEE é4.n0¢005.00 ee es o« 160 

New York ...... 3,183 os 
REE. cn ccccere 74 

Philadelphia 592 

CON ccccvadeces 192 4 as Te 

pe BT eee ee -_ 321 
THORS cccccece 13,078 2,579 197 526 

Dees BE kpesennte 12,861 1,937 197 126 

BOG, BO avecscces 20,370 309 412 690 





United States Grain Stocks 


Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the United 
States at the close of the week ending Nov. 
21, 1942, and Nov. 22, 1941, as reported to 
the United States Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Canadian 
7-American— -—in bond—, 
Nov. 21 Nov. 22 Nov. 21 Nov. 22 
1942 1941 1942 1941 


WER. cveccc 262,361 278,297 16,090 19,681 
COGN eseccces 42,177 37,644 eee eee 
TOE cesceave 10,734 11,296 2,094 278 
DE Sis beens 19,588 17,780 993 1,204 
SO vases 12,072 7,659 45 5 
Flaxseed .... 5,063 6,697 


Stocks of United States grain in store in 
Canadian markets Nov. 21 (figures for cor- 
responding date a year ago given in paren- 
theses): wheat, 86,000 (830,000) bus; corn, 
3,484,000 (3,103,000); oats, none (26,000); 
rye, 24,000 (24,000). 
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At The Center Of 


Mjor-A traction 


A distinctive hotel—located in 
the heart of New York’s finest 
shopping district—near the best 
theatres and gayest night clubs. 
In the hub of the City’s social 
and cultural district, it offers an 
unusually central place to stay 
while in town. Here, spacious 
rooms, superb service, a quiet and 
refined atmosphere, and excellent 
cuisine, make for dignified living 


A. S. KIRKEBY, Managing Director 


The Gotham 


Sth Avenue at 55th Street 
NEW YORK CITY 
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UNIFORM QUALITY FLOURS 
PLAIN AND SELF-RISING 
Low cost laboratory controlled mill 

F grinding all types of wheat 
Pancake Flour—Cake Flour—Farina—W hole 
Wheat Products—Prepared Biscuit Flour 


CHELSEA MILLING CO. Chelsea, Mich. 











Soft Cake Flour 


For Biscuit Manufacturers 


WATSON HIGGINS MILLING CO. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 











Wisconsin Rye Flour 


We Specialize in Dark Varieties 


Frank JAEGER Miu nc Co. 
DANVILLE P.O. Astico WISCONSIN 
























FLOUR BRANDS 

















The following trade-marks have been pub- 
lished in the Official Gazette of the United 
States Patent Office preliminary to registra- 
tion. Manufacturers and distributors who 
feel that they would be damaged by the 
registration of any of these marks are per- 
mitted by law to file, within 30 days after 
official publication of the marks, a formal 
notice of opposition. 


SO-BIG; Minot (N. D.) Flour Mill Co., 
— flour. Use claimed since July 15, 
1940. 

REALM; Household Products Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill; wheat flour. Use claimed since 
Nov. 28, 1942. 

OVENRICHED; Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn; wheat flour. Use claimed 
since July 2, 1942. pir aiken eh 


. Stands for 
4 Sua # 
| 





KK 


F. & R.’s 
GENUINE 


GLUTEN FLOUR 

Guaranteed to comply in all respects to standard 

requirements of the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
Manufactured by 

The Farwell & Rhines Co. 

Watertown, N.Y., U.S.A. 
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THE QUAKER LINE 


Flour — Cornmeal 
Commercial Feeds 


THE QUAKER OATS CO. 








St. Joseph, Mo. 
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~ RYE PRODUCTS 


—— 





Minneapolis and Interior Minnesota: Prices 
are 20@25c bbl higher for the week, fol- 
lowing marked improvement in demand and 
strength in grain. Most rye mills report 
prisk inquiry and fairly heavy sales. Al- 
h no round lots were reported sold, 
puyers in many markets were in for mod- 
erate quantities, for prompt and deferred 
delivery. Shipping directions continue 
peavy. Pure white rye flour $3.90@4.10 bbl, 
jin 98-Ib cottons, f.o.b. Minneapolis; pure 
medium $3.70@3.90, pure dark $3.20@3.50. 

Baffalo: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; in 98-lb cottons: white $4.85, 
medium $4.65, dark $4.25. 

Philadelphia: Undertone turned firmer, 
with offerings light and demand moderate; 
prices show an advance of about 10c, white 
patent $4.35@ 4.50. ‘ 

Chicago: Advancing markets have result- 
ed in a little more activity; sales more 


numerous, ranging from single cars up to 
1,000 bbls; white patent $3.90@4.10, me- 
dium $3.70@3.90, dark $3.30@3.50. 

New York: Buyers show interest, but 


sales are limited, as prices are more firm; 
$4.25@ 4.45. 

St, Louis: Prices advanced 10c. Sales 
and shipping directions fair; pure white 


four $4.50 bbl, medium $4.30, dark $3.90, 
rye meal $4.10. 
Pittsburgh: Demand moderate; trend 


steady; supply ample; pure white rye flour 
$4.75@5, medium $4.25@4.40, dark $4@4.25. 
Portland: Pure dark rye $5.25, medium 
dark rye $5.30, Wisconsin pure straight 
$5.65, Wisconsin white patent $5.80. 


OATMEAL MARKETS 








Toronto-Montreal;: Rolled oats and oat- 
meal are moving slowly; demand and pro- 
duction are both below normal; prices are 
unchanged. Quotations, ‘Nov. 28: regular 
grades $2.95 per bag of 80 lbs, mixed cars, 
Toronto-Montreal territory; oatmeal, in 98's, 
jute, $3.65. . 

Winnipeg: Demand good for rolled oats 
and oatmeal; supply light, but quantities 
of high milling oats coming forward from 
farmers increasing. Quotations Nov. 28: 
rolled oats, in 80-lb sacks, $3.25 in the 
three prairie provinces; oatmeal, in 98-lb 
sacks, 20% over rolled oats. 

Minneapolis: Rolled oats were quoted on 
Nov. 30 at $3.25 per 90 lbs, bulk; 20-0z 
packages, $2.20 case; 48-o0z packages, $2.35. 


SEMOLINA MARKETS 


Minneapolis: Inquiry is fairly good, but 
prices are anything but satisfactory. Some 
durum millers say they have all the busi- 
hess they can handle, and are turning down 
offers that do not show a reasonable con- 
version. Enough directions are on hand to 
care for the output for the next two or 
three weeks. Fancy No. 1 semolina $6.10@ 
6.20 bbl, bulk, f.o.b. Minneapolis, and stand- 
ard 20@30c bbl less. 

In the week ended Nov. 28, nine Minne- 
apolis and interior mills made 94,987 bbls 
durum products, against 99,401 in the pre- 
vious week. 

St, Louis: Prices advanced 10c; sales and 
shipping directions fair; first grade semolina 
$7.30, granular $6.90, No. 3 $6.70, fancy pat- 
ent $7.30. 

Philadelphia: Offerings only moderate; 
market rules firm, but demand limited; No. 
1 fancy $7@7.20, No. 1 regular $6.70@6.90. 
Buffalo: Buying interest quite noticeable, 
but sales volume still remains weak, with 
the trade awaiting some indication of price 
ceilings under permanent orders; trend 
steady; shipping directions continue good, 
with mills a week to 10 days behind in 








THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


orders. Quotations, on bulk basis, all rail: 
No. 1 $6.85, durum fancy patent $6.85, mac- 
aroni flour $6.20, first clear $5.30, second 
clear $4.25, durum granular $6.50. 

Pittsburgh: Demand limited; trend steady; 
supply ample; No. 1, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 
bulk $6.70. 

Chicago: Buying of routine character, but 
shipping directions good, and some mills 
behind on deliveries; No. 1 semolina $6.10 
@6.50, standard No. 1 $5.80@6.20. 





Primary Grain Movement 


Receipts and shipments of grain at the 
principal distributing centers for the week 
ending Nov. 28, as compiled by the Chicago 


Journal of Commerce (in thousands of 
bushels): 
r-—Receipts——, -—Shipments—, 
Wheat Corn Oats Wheat Corn Oats 
Chicago ... 69 431 38 28 75 29 
Duluth 312 88 2 636 114 os 


Indianapolis 6 80 10 31 68 











Kan, City.. 120 98 14 189 83 22 
Milwaukee. os 26 ee 1 5 2 
Mpls, ..... 767 41 185 207 117 114 
Omaha ... 18 90 30 14 150 40 
Peoria .... 18 162 2 29 20 12 
Sioux City. 3 56 4 ee 83 
St. Joseph.. 39 21 16 53 30 ee 
St. Louis .. 62 75 2 90 65 2 
Wichita ... 47 ee o6 30 
Totals ..1,461 1,168 253 1,208 810 227 
Last week.1,245 1,302 236 980 1,228 312 
Last year.. 687 1,147. 292 843 697 170 
Seaboard— 
Galveston . és 2 
New York. 9 ae ee _ 
Phila. 20. 4 4 oe 44 
Totals .. 13 6 oe 44 
Last week. 85 13 os 12 
Last year.. 2 159 7 _ ee ee 
Receipts Shipments 
Soy- Soy- 
Rye beans Rye beans 
CHICAgO .icccccees 4 50 ee 4 
Duluth ..... 14 ee 201 ee 
Milwaukee 2 oe ee ee 
Minneapolis 23 2 17 i 
OMANRG cecccccecs oe 9 ve 3 
PORTER. ccocccctoves 4 3 2 
Sioux City ....... 3 +s ‘és 
St. Joseph ....... és 2 oe - 
Gt. EGS .ccccess 5 22 2 2 
TWetels ocescccce 55 88 220 11 
Last week ....... 65 140 354 22 
Last year ........ 65 167 113 57 





Millfeed Futures Open Interest 

Following table shows open contracts at 

Kansas City and St. Louis on Nov. 30, in 

tons. This is the short side of contracts 

only, there being an equal number of tons 
open on the long side. 

Kansas City St. Louis *St. Louis 

Bran Shorts Shorts Bran Midds. 











December . 3,480 360 480 1,560 

January . 4,680 840 3,960 240 

February .. 1,560 480 -- 1,200 es 

March .... 2,520 240 240 240 

ADT cecece 240 ee 120 
Totals ...12,480 1,920 720 7,080 720 


*Delivered in Chicago. 





Millfeed Receipts and Shipments 


Receipts and shipments of millfeed at the 
principal distributing centers for the week 
ending Nov. 28, in tons, with comparisons: 


7-Receipts—, -Shipments— 
1 


942 1941 1942 1941 
Minneapolis ... ‘me eee 8,160 8,750 
Kansas City .. 1,800 1,675 4,750 4,325 
Philadelphia 500 220 eee ons 
Milwaukee .... 40 20 2,660 2,000 





Flaxseed Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 

Receipts, shipments and stocks of flaxseed 
at principal primary points for the week 
ending Nov. 28, in thousand bushels, with 


comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1942 1941 1942 1941 1942 1941 
Minneapolis .. 302 112 23 15 2,535 4,443 
Duluth ...... 77 11 925 389 1,422 1,690 


inp 
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GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 


Closing prices of grain futures at leading option markets, in cents per bushel: 














WHEAT 
Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City St. Louis Duluth 
P Dec. May Dec. May Dec. May Dec. May Dec. May 
. a 117% 122% 125% 129% 121% 124 ee aoe 118 120% 
Mee 2... Holiday 
Nov. 27 ..... 116% 121% 125% 129% 121% 124% 119 121% 
Nem 28... 117% 122% 125% 129% 122% 124% 120% 122% 
in 80 ..... 117% 122 124% 129% 121% 124% 120% 122 
Mey ...... 118% 122% 125% 130% 1225 124% 121% 123 
Portiand Seattle Winnipeg Liverpool Buenos Aires 
N ss Dec. May Dec. May Dec. May Closed Closed 
. = ae 112 sade 112 117 90% ine vane Five Jaete _ 
nee ..... Holiday 
Se 37.4... 112 112% 117% 90% See0 
iy 3s... 112 112% 117% 90% 
meme 30... o>” |. aaee. . cee denen 90 94 
PMS 5c Res. o> Rapa hans 90 94 
lms CORN - ‘ c OATS 
Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City Chicago Minneapolis 
iat as Dec. May May Dec. May Dec. May Dec. May 
— DE bie ss 76% 80% 83% 88% 80% 84% 49% 52% 45 48 
— St é.6:0 Holiday 
pil ae feces 76% 81% 83% 88% 80% 84% 50% 53% 45% 48% 
Now ear 76% 81% 84 89% 80% 85% 50% 53% 45% 48% 
Dee: PGine xe 77% 82 84% 89% 81% 85% 50% 53% 46% 48% 
ase mes 78% 82 85% 90% 82% 86% 50% 53% 46% 48% 
c RYE FLAXSEED———, BARLEY 
Chicago Minneapolis Minneapolis Duluth Minneapolis 
N Dec. May May Dec. May Dec. May Dec. May 
Nov . etete 64% 70% 60% 65% sek mW. 235% cece 55% 60% 
© SO nccee o ay 
Mov. ae 65 71 61 68% 235% 241% 236% 54% 59% 
Nov. BP. Gees 65% 71% 61% 66% 39 45% 239 ease 54% 59% 
Dec. Sits i. 64% 70% 61% 66% 242% 249% 242% ry 56 60 
Beh liso 66% 72% 62% 67% 244 261 244 tend 55 59 


77 





to bake their own. 


“MADE GOOD” 
SINCE 1855, by 


COMMERCIAL MILLING CO. 


CAKE FLOURS- 


There'll be lots more cakes bought from bakers this Christ- 
mas season—cakes to be sent to the boys in the Army camps 
—cakes for the tables of war-working homemakers too busy 


Cash in on this profitable holiday market by baking with 
Henkel’s extra fancy Cake flours, to give your cakes guar- 
anteed uniformity, more perfect texture, and better keeping 
quality. Watch your customers came back for more cakes, 
cookies and other baked goods. 


DETROIT, 
MICHIGAN 
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A Petersen Oven Service 


help keep your ovens 


MS ee 


EP 


Engineer wi 


baking a 


SIE EE DIRE 


KEEP 'EM BAKING 


ll be glad to make 
a thorough inspection of your Petersen Oven. He will 





OPPOSE BEERS Da 


sali 


t top efficiency. Write to 





ERSEN OVEN COMPANY 


300 WEST ADAMS STREET * CHICAGO, ILLINOIS | 





at ite 














BAMACO 


FOODS, INC. 150 Bay St. 
Jersey City, N. J. 








MINER-HILLARD 
MILLING CO. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


Manufacturers of 
Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours 








HIGH-SPEED SIFTERS 
CYLINDER SEPARATORS 
MAGNETIC SEPARATORS 
DusT COLLECTORS 
GRAIN CLEANING MACHINERY 


RICHMOND MANUFACTURING Co. 
LOCKPORT, N. Y 











Buy and Sell 
Through 


WANT ADS 


ooedn... 
THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
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DAIRYLEA 


DRY MILK SOLIDS 
NOT OVER 1%% FAT 
ROLLER PROCES: 





Ss 


DAIRYLEA 
Inspected Protected 
DRIED SKIM MILK 


e 
A Quality Product 
Quality Bakers 


DAIRYMEN’S LEAGUE 
CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, Inc. 


11 W. 42nd St., New York City 
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MARKETS 


IN DETAIL 











U. S. FLOUR MARKETS 





THE SOUTHWEST 

Kansas City: Continuous business from 
eastern and central states buyers, together 
with another large order from a chain 
baker, brought sales by mills in the South- 
west to 87% of capacity, compared with 
75% the previous week and 29% a year ago. 

Most of the buyers who are definitely 
interested in buying well ahead at these 
levels seem to be those who are closer to 
the industrial sections and also to the points 
where war measures are having the most 
significant effect. In these areas they feel 
that there is little chance that the price 
ceilings will be lowered—and may be raised. 
Millers who can sell comfortably within 
their ceilings ure inclined to push the 
buyers on the basis of this same opinion, 
and their arguments are getting some at- 
tention. 

Export business light, directions good, 
operations somewhat lower because of the 
holiday, and probably will improve. A 
lively interest has been shown in clears, 
particularly higher proteins, but not very 


much second clear and low grades are 
available. 
Quotations, Nov. 28: established brands 


family flour $6.65@6.90, bakers short pat- 
ent $5.75@6, 95% $5.60@5.90, straight grade 
$5.50@5.70, first clear $3.75@4.05, second 
clear $3.60@3.75, low grade $3.50@3.65. 

Of the mills reporting, 2 reported domes- 
tic business active, 8 fair, 5 quiet, 7 slow 
and 6 dull. 


Oklahoma City: Sales slowed and aver- 
aged 24% compared to 70% last week; 62% 
of sales went to the family buyers and the 
balance to bakers. Operation declined and 
averaged 566% compared to 67% last week. 
There were no exports. Prices remained 
steady and closed unchanged to 10c higher. 
Quotations, basis 98-lb cottons, delivered 
Oklahoma points: hard wheat short patent 
flour $6.40@8 bbl, soft wheat short patent 
flour $6.40@8, standard patent $6.30@7.60, 
bakers extra fancy $6.45@6.55, bakers short 
patent $6.25@6.35, bakers standard $6.20 
@ , 

Omaha: There was a steady demand for 
flour as reported by Omaha flour mills this 
week, sales ranging from 560 to 60% of 
capacity. Shipping directions on old con- 
tracts were fair to good. Prompt ship- 
ments were for sales of clears. Mills op- 
erated six to seven days, one mill not clos- 
ing on the holiday. Production was 30,300 
bbls of flour. Prices: family fancy $6.15@ 
6.65, family standard $5.70@6.05. bakers 
short $5.70@6.15, bakers standard $5.50 
@ A 

Wichita: Sales fair, directions from 60 
to 100%; prices about steady. 


Hutchinson: Business continues fairly dull 
with little inquiry and only a few moderaie 
contracts closed. Shipping directions hard- 
er to get despite approach of new excise 
levy on freight. 

Salina; Inquiry has been much better, 
with the result that an increase in bookings 
was made. Shipping directions have been a 
little draggy, but they have picked up con- 
siderably, 

Texas: No pick-up in volume of sales, 
which remain no better than 10 or 15% of 
capacity, though clears are moving a little 
better, and accumulations have been re- 
duced. Although bakers are doing about all 
the business that the available supply of 
ingredients will permit, the demand for bak- 





general, with a few larger sales. One large 
eastern baking company was reported to 
have bought 75,000 bbls, while a number 
of smaller ones placed orders for 500 to 
5,000 bbls each, for scattered shipment dur- 
ing the next 120 days and beyond. In ad- 
dition, the government was in the market 
for high protein patents and high protein 
clears for lend-lease purposes. Total busi- 
ness added up t» a healthy total. 

Sales by northwestern mills averaged 81% 
of capacity, compared with 659% in the 
preceding week and 35% a year ago. 

Outside of the larger orders, which helped 
boost total business, there was no indication 
of concentrated buying anywhere. Business 
was scattered throughout all markets, and 
indicated more of a desire to replenish de- 
pleted stocks than any anticipation of 
a market rise. However, the earlier sag 
in wheat prices undoubtedly convinced some 
buyers that purchases made below the ceil- 
ing were a bargain. From the miller’s view- 
point, prices have not been particularly good 
and apparently represent some anxiety to 
sell. 

The Thanksgiving holiday decreased total 
flour shipments from Minneapolis last week, 
but production has been holding up well, 
and shows some tendency to recover from 
a reaction following institution of the larger 
carload order, Nov. 15. 

This tehdency of shipping directions to 
hold up is an indication of a steady move- 
ment of flour into consumption. Unfilled 
orders, while much below last year, are not 
particularly low and are about equal to the 
average for this time of year. 

Spring wheat millers say that never 
fore have they experienced a demand for 
clears as heavy as at present. Trade re- 
quirements on these grades are in excess 
of other years, and mills cannot satisfy 
their customers’ needs. On this account, 
they were unable to bid on government 
needs this past week. 

City mills are still getting all the direc- 
tions they can conveniently handle, and it 
looks as though the heavy run will be main- 
tained until the holidays. 

Quotations, Dec. 1: established brands 
family patents $6.60@6.70 bbl, spring first 
patent $6.30@6.40, standard patent $6.10@ 
6.20, fancy clear $5.95@6.20, first clear $5.60 
@5.85, second clear $4.30@4.60, whole wheat 
$6.05@6.15. 

Interior Mills, including Duluth: While 
trading was not active, some reports indi- 
cate improved inquiry. Production has 
slowed up a little. Some November mid- 
dlings contracts were not completed on time, 
and had to be carried over. Mills are en- 
joying a good split-car trade and have no 
surplus feed for spot shipment, 

Duluth: Quotations Nov. 28: first patent 
$6.40, second patent $6.20, first clear $6. 


THE CENTRAL WEST 

Chicago: Improved inquiry from the bak- 
ing trade has resulted in a little freer buy- 
ing. Sales not in large amounts, but fairly 
numerous in one and two car lots and also 
several of 1,000, 1,200 and 1,500  bbis. 
Buying not general, but some sales made 
to all classes of users. Shipping directions 
also good. Family quiet. Sales scattered, 
with a further slowing up in deliveries. 
Quotations, Nov. 28: spring top patent $6 
@6.50, standard patent $5.80@6.40, first 
clear $5.45@5.90, second clear $3 90@4.25, 
family flour $7.60@7.75; hard winter short 
patent $6@6.40, 95% patent $5.85@6.30, first 
clear $4.50@5.10; soft winter short patent 
$6.50@6.85, standard patent $6.20@6.45, first 
clear $4.65@5. 

St. Louis: Local mills report 
ment in bookings of round lots, 


be- 


improve- 
also usual 


manent. The Toledo bid for No. 2 red 
wheat, 27c rate points to New York, Nov. 
27, $1.33, equivalent to 3%c over the close 
of Chicago May wheat future. Quotations, 
Nov. 27: soft winter wheat standard pat- 
ent flour $6.06; locally made springs, high 
gluten $6.40, bakers patent $6.15, hard win- 
ter wheat bakers patent $6.05, in 98's, 
f.o.b. Toledo or mill; prices in narrow range 
and closely held, with feed somewhat easier. 


EASTERN STATES 


Buffalo: Some improvement in_ sales, 
which, while not excessive, are well scat- 
tered through the trading area and in all 
branches. The approach of the holiday sea- 
son is the main factor stimulating sales 
among bakers. Family trade trails some- 
what behind the bakery. 
to watch the news from Washington and 
to interpret trends but is unable to come 
to any definite conclusion. Directions only 
fair. Spring first clears scarce and firmly 
held. Foreign trade routine, 

Quotations, Nov. 28: spring fancy patent 
$7.95@8.05 bbl, top bakery patent $6.65@ 
6.75, standard patent $6.55@6.65, spring 
straights $6.35@6.45, short winter short pat- 
ent $7.15@7.25, pastry $6.25@6.35. 

New York: A fair volume of buying 
reported by jobbers and medium and small 
bakers, with round lots running into an 
estimated 200,000 or more bbls by the large 
chain manufacturers. In many cases the 
business is scattered in numerous orders 
ranging from a single car to 1,000 bbi lots, 
to replenish low stocks, and is divided 
among springs and cake flours chiefly, with 
orders of southwesterns in moderate quan- 
tities. Among northwestern grades high 
glutens show particular firmness, with some 
mills out of the market temporarily; clears 
also are not offered freely and high levels 
reflect the lack. Among soft winters, Penn- 
sylvanias are only nominally priced in many 
instances because of the absence of offer- 
ings, and good sales to biscuit companies 
by middle western and Pacific Coast units 
are indicated. Kansas clears currently high- 
er, with fewer lots offered. In general there 
is a steady, moderate demand, making No- 
vember show good total volumes in most 
offices, and in the others increased interest 
indicates that sales will continue through 
December in spite of the normal holiday 
dullness. 

Quotations Nov. 28: 


spring high glutens 
$6.85@7.20, 


standard patents $6.25@6.55, 


Trade continues~ 
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clears $6.10@6.30, southwestern high 
$6.40@6.66, -standard patents 
clears $5.356@5.60, soft winter 
@6.95. 


glut 
$6.25@640 
Straights $6.75 


Boston: New business shows mediocre im 
provement, with number of- commitment, 
slightly more numerous than in previous 
weeks. In a general way, however, the 
trade is uncertain as to whether they should 
go ahead now and cover further in aq. 
vance, or wait to see what the final out. 
come will be on price ceilings. Sellers 
believe that permanent price ceilings wij 
result in higher prices, but they apparently 
could not sell the trade to the point ot 
booking ahead further. Sales in minimum 
car lots for the most part, but one or two 
round lots were worked. A slight prefer. 
ence noted for southwestern patents, with 
spring patents and miscellaneous types mak. 
ing up the balance. Trade ordered oyt 
flour at a lively rate in order to get ahead 
of the transportation tax of 3% which goes 
into effect Dec. 1. Mill quotations yp. 
changed to 5c higher. Quotations Noy, 27. 
spring high gluten $6.90@7.05, short pat. 
ent $6.70@6.85, standard patent $6.55@6.79 
first clears $6.45@6.65; southwestern short 
patent $6.65@6.75, standard patent $6.50@ 
6.65, Texas short patent $6.80@6.90, stanq- 
ard patent $6.70@6.80, soft winter patent 
$6.70@6.90, straights $6.45@6.70, clears 
$6.25@6.40. 


Philadelphia; Few new developments jn 
market. Trade generally continues a wait- 
ing policy, with demand confined in most 
cases to small lots to take care of current 
necessities. Prices of spring wheat slightly 
shaded. At revised figures, mill views gen. 
erally firm. Listings, however, largely nom- 
inal as buyers and sellers are apart in their 
ideas of value. Sales of a volume charac. 
ter restricted. Quotations, Nov. 28: spring 
wheat short patent $6.45@6.65 bbi, stand- 
ard patent $6.35@6.45, first spring clear 
$5.95@6.10; hard winter short patent $6.40 
@6.55, 95% $6.25@6.40, soft winter straights 
$5.65 @6.30. 

Pittsburgh: Demand limited to small 
lots with shipping directions showing a 
sharp decline. Consumers appear to be 
marking time pending anticipated announce- 
ment of permanent ceiling on flour. Bulk 
of business handled past week was taken 
by southwestern mills and consisted prin- 
cipally of bread flours. Only moderate 
amounts of spring wheat flour booked. 
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UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 


Visible supply of grain in the United States, as compiled by the secretary of the Chicago 
Board of Trade, in bushels (000’'s omitted), of date Nov. 28, and corresponding date of a 











year ago: 
c—Wheat—7, -—Corn—, r——Oats—_7 om—Rye— 7~Barley— 
1942 1941 1942 1941 1942 1941 1942 1941 1942 1941 
Baltimore .....-esseeee. 6,561 8,590 1,013 650 14 5 93 190 3 8 
Buffalo ..ccccccssccces 7,126 8,989 4,572 6,543 1,434 659 4,838 4,186 1,246 408 
Afloat ......... ° 1,906 3,751 321 523 oe 78 ee 205 103-204 
Chicago ....sscccccsees 9,462 15,813 11,652 8,478 1,672 3,989 4,655 3,456 572 371 
AMORE .nccccccccces ee ee ee oe ee ee 330 90 rr ae 
Detroit .. ° 155 160 2 2 5 4 260 2 250 275 
Duluth ...... +. 34,523 31,221 875 1,928 1,190 879 1,404 1,628 1,565 1,374 
Fort Worth ...cccccces 13,630 11,7056 126 $20 93 100 15 27 80 395 
Galveston .....seeeeeee 5,756 5,197 25 ee ee ee ee ee oe ee 
Hutchinson ....s.eeeee 12,366 10,882 ee oe oe T oe “* 
Indianapolis .......+++. 1,570 2,371 1,754 1,708 400 480 43 146 ee es 
Bangas City ..cccccscce 38,628 38,028 1,353 1,300 163 203 331 393 84 365 
Milwaukee .......+++. 1,394 2,741 1,755 905 80 311 840 1,075 2,325 67 
Minneapolis .........+. 35,180 39,798 2,447 2,310 3,275 1,990 4,789 4,655 3,672 3,280 
New Orleans ...... oe 2,047 1,964 116 191 20 15 4 ee 17 ee 
New York ..cccccccccce 92 387 12 64 oe 39 ee 67 
AflORt 2. ccccccccees ee 22 ee ee ee 86 oe ee 
Omaha ..... 4,521 5,764 331 462 161 334 491 293 
POOR cc cccccece 641 319 24 ee es os 110 156 
Philadelphia 639 264 27 27 39 43 9 1 
Bt. Lewis .cccccccccvecs 4,537 1,597 319 271 996 69 96 30 
Sioux City . 500 1,629 55 113 60 5 17 38 
St. Joseph .........66. 266 267 107 129 8 8 5 36 
WEMEE cccccccsccccess 3 1 6 5 oe 6 3 33 
Canale ..cccccscvcceces ee 510 110 ee 33 
Lakes ....+.- 400 685 201 295 ’ 
Totals ..ccccee +++++218,441 224,527 37,946 37,009 9,414 9,784 19,177 17,753 10,681 8,079 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 
Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car- 


load lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb 





sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points: 


























0 
ery flour is dull as any time lately, though Car lot orders by bakers and family trade. ny ee ema R a BN STK Ganees —_ ~ — : 3 eae 6.00 
bakers are ordering out bookings, which Shipment up to 120 days. Good demand ji a8 te. ‘bran 20... @3450 ....@.--. 31-00@31.25 33-50@33.75 ....@.-:: 
accounts for running time holding around continues for high grade protein clears. Standard cniddiinge® tee O36.50 32.7 ae se oO seis 
60% of capacity; cUrrent business is still Other grades in little demand. Jobbers find 10.) miadlingst ........ @ 38.00 [@35.00 34.75@35.00 37.00@37.25 ....@3800 
mainiy on family flour. Export sales to ew bookings few and far between. Bak- pos aos .....ss+..e., @39.00 ....@35.0 .@ oi og ++ @ 38.50 
Latin America still paralyzed by lack of ers using up old contracts or buying for Cr eee . . eee eee eee ee bville 
ocean space. Prices, which are generally immediate wants. Specifications light. Quo- Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Cincinnati Nast 
ceilings, unchanged. Quotations, Nov. 27: tations, Nov. 28: soft wheat short patent eee ee $40.00@41.00 $40.00@40.25 $41.25@42.25 $36.50@37.00 $.... @ eee 
family flour 488, extra high patent $6.80@ $6.90@7.45, straight $6.60@6.85, first clear Hard winter bran . s oeseeccss GEEED ~<¢<smehe>s ey Te se @ sia 
7.30, high patent $6.30@6.80; standard bak- $5.55@6.05; hard wheat short patent $6.10 Soft winter bran . sceeeee 60K Geces a ae 41.25@42.25 36.50@37.00 38.00 @ . 
ers 98's $6@6.30; first clears, sacked, $4.75  @6.45, 95% $5.95@6.35, first clear $5@5.50; Standard middlings + 40.00@41.00 41.00@41.50 41.25@41.75 ....@........@ 
, spring wheat to} patent $5.90@)6.50, stand- Flour middlingst ........ ae ee 42.00@42.50 42.25@42.75 37.560@40.00 41.00@ 41.5 
delivered Texas common points or Galveston , 
domestic rate, re patent $5.85@6.25, first clear $5.70@ Red dog ..... ecb ecsoetes ooee@.... 42.00@42.50 ....@42.50 ....@.... oe @ ooee 
-6¥. Spring bran Shorts Middlings 
THE NORTHWEST Toledo: Business some better last week. BOPORte .. esses . $....@29.00 $....@30.00 $....@33.00 
Minneapolis: A fair degree of activity Some speculation as to what will happen qWinnipeg ..... oe eee + @28.00 «+++ @29.00 eens . 
was noted last week. Inquiry was more to flour price ceiling when it is made per- *Brown shorts. tGray shorts. {Fort William basis. tTuesday prices. 
——s 
Week-end flour quotations, per bbl of 196 lbs, packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-Ib jutes. All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 
Chicago iMinneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Buffalo New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Cincinnati Nashville 
Spring first patent ......... - $6.00@ 6.50 $6.30@ 6.40 §$....@.... $5.90@ 6.50 $6.65@ 6.75 $6.85@ 7.20 §$....@.... $6.45@ 6.65 $6.70@ 6.85 $....@.... $6.35@ 6.90 
Spring standard patent ..... 5.80@ 6.40 6.10@ 6.20 ye ee 5.85@ 6.25 6.55@ 6.65 6.25@ 6.55 a eee 6.35@ 6.45 6.55@ 6.70 eee Sok 6.05@ 6.35 
Spring first clear ........... -45@ 5.90 5.60@ 5.85 Tr?T. LtTe 5.70@ 6.20 6.80@ 6.90 6.10@ 6.30 coco @ecee \e 6.45@ 6.55 ee @ovee 000 @ +: 
Hard winter short patent ... 6.00@ 6.40 vee @eeece 5.75@ 6.00 6.10@ 6.45 erry eee 6.40@ 6.65 veseecee 6.65@ 6.75 oo @ ces 6.25@ 6.75 
Hard winter 95% patent .... 5.85@ 6.30 «-@.. 5.60@ 5.90 5.95@ 6.35 --@. 6.25@ 6.40 rr Tee 6.50@ 6.66 code @ecece 5.95@ 6.25 
Hard winter first clear ...... 450@ 5.10 --@.. 3.75@ 4.05 5.00@ 5.50 Ter) Pere 5.35@ 5.50 eMoces ose --@.... --@.. 9.0 ss @icsss 
Soft winter short patent .... 6.50@ 6.85 és@.. Por See 6.90@ 7.45 7.15@ 7.25 con e@esce coMecee Tr. Irs 6.70@ €90 bose 7.45@ 1.9 
Soft winter straight ......... 6.20@ 6.45 -7@.. >. ..@. 6 60@- 6:85 ~-....@.... 6.75@ 6.95 ..@. *5.65@ 6.30 6.45@ 6.70 ..@.. 715@ 1.4 
Soft winter first clear ....... 4.65@ 56.00 ro ee -.-@. 5.55@ 6.05 cece Qocce cece @oces sccooce oeee@.... 6.25@ 6.40 ose cee 6.55@ 6.85 
Rye flour, white ............ 3.90@ 4.10 3.95@ 4.15 ee .++@ 4.50 eee yO: 4.360 6.46 = 2... @iees 4.35@ 4.50 ae sa A ee 
Rye flour, dark ........005. 3.30@ 3.50 3.20@ 3.50 esc @ecte --@ 3.90 oh 4.25 Se eee scccQpecce ery free --@... oo @eceas oo ee @ oor 
Seattle (98's) 8. Francisco Standard patent— Seattle San Francise: Toronto ** Winnipeg Toronto **Winnipeé 
Family patent ......$....@6.60 $8.40@8.60 DOGRCRR . cv cceces $....@ 7.10 $6.40@ 6.60 Spring top patent{..$....@5.25 $....@6.30°. .Spring exports§ .......... 32s eee 
PABtry .occescccneeeee oee+@6.265 6.80@600 Montana ....... «..-@ 6.70 6.20@ 6.40 Spring second pat.f. ....@4.60 ....@4.80 Ont. 90% patentst. .$4.80@4.90 
Spring first clearf .. ....@3.50 ....@.... 


*Includes near-by straights. tNashville prices basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft win ter wheat flour. **In cottons, Fort William basis. 198-Ib jutes. tSecond-hand jutes. §140-Ib jutet 
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yearly, all business on a hand-to-mouth 
‘and no real activity is looked for 
til definite regulations are sent out from 
on. Practically all consumers are 
provided for. Family flour demand 
while bookings of soft winters are 
better. Demand for clears brisk. 
Quotations, Nov. 28: spring short patent 
$6.16@ 7.25, standard patent $6.50@6.75, hard 
winter short patent $6.35@6.60, standard 
$6.10@6.35, low protein hard win- 
ter standard patent $6@6.26, spring clears 
$6.40@ 6.55, soft winters $5.65@5.85, bulk. 


THE SOUTH 


New Orleans: Slight improvement in total 
of sales, with most of the business 
to cover immediate requirements. Prac- 
tically no interest in far-off future delivery. 
southwestern flours as usual in the best 
demand, with northern spring wheat flours 
and midwestern flours participating in a 
jsser degree. No inquiries for Pacific Coast 
fours because of the price differential. 
and cake and cracker and macaroni 
production good. Prices unchanged and in 
gome instances 10c bbl higher. 
Nov. 28: hard spring wheat 


E 


2 


Li 


sandard patent 
$6.20@6.45, first clear $5.95@6.15, 
$5.35@5.75; hard winter wheat family 
t $6.30@6.55, bakers short patent $6.05 

@6.30, 95% $5.85@6.10, first clear $4.90@ 
§.55, second clear $4.50@4.80; soft wheat 
short patent $6.95@7.55, straight $6.20@ 
6.55, first clear $5.10@5.45. 

Atlanta: Dullness continues to hold a firm 
hand on business here. Lack of interest 
stil due to “no need to rush in on current 
market,” especially when supplies are am- 
ple, coupled with the fact that all sides 

the trade have other worries at present 
and some mills are not overanxious to make 
giles, Sales to blenders nil. Old bookings 
still pretty good and being drawn from on 
schedule. While there are some very scat- 
tered family flour sales being made, busi- 
ness with wholesale dealers is almost at a 
total eclipse generally, although old book- 
ings are getting very low in some instances. 
This side of the trade is worried about 
new purchases and their ceiling prices. 
Deliveries very slow to very good in spots, 
but are lagging behind last month. No buy- 
ing urge from bakers and sales poor and ex- 
tremely limited. Movement on contracts 

Prices unchanged. ‘ 

Quotations, Nov. 28: spring wheat bakers 
short patent $6.75@6.85, standard patent 
$6.60@6.65, straight $6.50@6.55, first bakery 
clear $6.35@6.45; hard wheat family short 
patent $7.25@7.30, fancy patent $6.85@7, 
standard patent $6.85@7, special or low 
grade $6.45@6.60, 95% $6.50@6.75; bakery 
short patent $6.40@6.70, standard patent 
$6.30@6.60, straight $6.20@6.50, first bak- 
ey clear $5.80@6.10; hard wheat low pro- 
tein 95% $5.90@6.20, bulk; first clear $5.55 
@5.75, bulk; second clear $5.20@5.40, bulk; 
soft wheat family short patent $7.50@7.70, 
faney patent $7.10@7.30, standard patent 
$7.10@7.30, special or low grade $6.70@6.90; 
soft wheat short patent, bulk basis, $6.80 
@7; soft wheat 95% $6.40@6.60, bulk; 
straight $6.30@6.50, bulk; fancy cut-off $5.75 
@5.85, bulk; first clear $5.35@5.55, bulk; 

clear $5.10@5.30, bulk; self-rising 
family flour quoted 25c higher; enriched 
2%c higher. 

Nashville: New sales still confined-to an 
occasional car or so for immediate or near- 
by shipment. Majority of buyers say they 
can't pay asking prices for flour and then 
sel to their customers within the ceiling 
limit; therefore, local trade is anxivusly 
awaiting further developments on the ceil- 
- 3 Mills have very little bulk flour to 


Merchants, jobbers and retailers have 
up a few lots. Business with the 
local bakers continues exceptionally good, 
however their new purchases are limited, 
&s the larger bakers have good contracts 
and other bakers buy on a hand-to-mouth 
Shipping directions easier to secure 
new sales. 

Quotations, Nov. 28: soft winter wheat 
short patent $7.45@7.95; standard patent 
$7.15@7.45, fancy patent $6.85@7.15, clears 
$6.556@6.85, hard winter wheat short pat- 
ent $6.25@6.75, standard patent $5.95@6.25, 
Spring wheat short patent $6.35@6.90, stand- 
ard patent $6.05@6.35. 


PACIFIC COAST 

Seattie: Market remains very quiet. Un- 

certainty of the price ceiling retarding sales. 
ets seem inclined to believe that present 
celling prices will be extended for another 
porary period, while mills, who are hav- 
enough trouble operating with the pres- 
ent price ceiling are of the opposite opinion; 
Consequently they are not in a position to 
sales. Terminal mills are operating 

at @ slightly improved rate due to some 
Severnment lend-lease business. Quotations, 

b Seattle or Tacoma, Nov. 28: family 
patent $6.60, pastry $6.25, bluestem $6.60, 
take $7.40,’ Montana spring $6.70, Dakota 
‘ring $7.10. 

: New bookings on the upgrade 

last week, with increased sales in all direc- 
Bakers were in the market on a 

better scale, as were wholesalers. Some 
of the mills took on business from the 
S0vernment, totaling around 80,000 bbis for 
®arly shipment. Stocks have been depleted 

& large extent, forcing both the larger 
amd the smaller buyers in the market. 
Some fear is felt, too, that prices may ad- 
vance when the temporary price ceiling is 
heal permanent. Altogether there was a 

thier tone to the flour business, with 
vier operations on the part of the mills. 
tations Nov. 28, 98's. cottons, f.o.b. 

6. : hard winter $6.70, bluestem topping 

35, soft wheat straights $5.90. 

San Francisco: Very little buying inter- 
Dai with sales light. Prices unchanged. 
beeries quite active and warehouse stocks 

Vily taxed to fill orders due to the un- 
toaiaty of gasoline rationing as applied 
trucks hauling flour. One drayman re- 
= receiving his certificate of war neces- 
+ With normal gas allotment reduced by 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


half, which, if it holds, will prove a seri- 
ous handicap to the movement and delivery 
of flour. 

Quotations, Nov. 28: eastern family pat- 
ents $860@8.80, California family patents 
$8.40 @8.60, Oregon-Washington bluestem 
blends $6@6.30, northern hard wheat pat- 
ents $6.20@6.40, pastry $5.80@6, Dakota 
standard patents $6.40@6.60, Idaho hard 
wheat patents $6.20@6.40, Montana spring 
wheat patents $6.50@6.70, Montana stand- 
ard patents $6.20@6.40, California bluestem 
patents $5.80@6, California pastry $5.60@ 

80. 





CANADIAN MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal; Spring wheat flour is 
selling freely in domestic markets. Long- 
term contracts are out of favor and buying 
is more regularly spaced by the larger 
concerns. ‘The smaller bakeries and retail 
stores are taking their supplies in small 
quantities steadily; prices are fairly steady; 
lists are unchanged. Quotations, Nov. : 
top patents $5.25 bbl, seconds $4.60, bakers 
$4.30@4.40, in 98s, jute, net cash, car lots, 
Toronto-Montreal freights. 

Canadian mills are exceedingly busy in 
the export end of their business. The Brit- 
ish Ministry of Food is pressing for delivery 
of flour. Further new orders were placed 
during the week for considerable quantities. 
This buying is extended into April. The 
difficulties of securing cargo space are ae- 
laying shipments to the West Indies. Prices 
are now quoted into April. Quotations, 
Nov. 28: government regulation flour for 
shipment to U. K., 32s per 280 lbs, Decem- 
ber seaboard, Halifax, St. John, Portland 
and Boston; 32s 3d, January-February; 32s 
6d March; 32s 9d April. 

Ontario winter wheat flour is in good de- 
mand. Mills, however, have little to offer 
as deliveries of wheat are poor. Buyers’ 
bids over here are not sufficiently high to 
enable millers to pay attractive prices for 
wheat. Export sales are curtailed for the 
foregoing reasons and also because of the 
scarcity of shipping. Light supplies is the 
reason for an advance of 15@25c bbl in 


the week. Quotations, Nov. 28: pure On- 
tario winters $4.80@4.90 bbl, in second- 
hand jutes, Montreal freights; $4.60@4.70 


bbl, bulk, for export. 

Scarcity of Ontario winter wheat has ad- 
vanced the price 2@3c bu since a week 
ago. Deliveries have been light, but the 
higher levels may induce farmers to bring 
out their grain. Quotations, Nov. 28: 
$1.02@1.03 bu, f.0.b. shipping points. 

Winnipeg: Export business last week was 
on a good scale with total sales to United 
Kingdom equivalent to 1,500,000 bus of 
wheat. Other export business difficult to 
confirm. Domestic flour trade on fair scale. 
Mills busy on export and domestic orders. 
Stocks on hand ample. Quotations, Nov. 28: 
top patent springs for delivery between Fort 
William and the British Columbia bound- 


ary, $5.30, cottons; seconds $4.80, second 
patents to bakers $4.60. 
Vancouver: Exports are practically non- 


existent due to the scarcity of shipping 
space. The saving feature, however, is the 
volume of domestic business, which is al- 
most the largest on record. 

There has been a considerable influx of 
population to the coast areas and this, in 
addition to the military activity, has 
brought about a sharply increased demand 
for flour of all kinds. The bulk of the sup- 
plies are moving directly to the baking 
trade and dealers report packaged goods 
business doing much better recently. 

Domestic hard wheat flour sales and prices 
are steady, with no evidence of any price 
cutting, something which was of consider- 
able trouble in previous years. Quotations 
on a cash car basis in cotton 98's: first 
eee $5.40, bakers patents $5, Vitamin 
B $4.90. 
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WANT ADS 
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Advertisements in this department are 5c per word; minimum charge, 
$1. (Count six words for signature.) Situation Wanted advertisements 


will be accepted for 2%4c per word, 50c minimum. 


Display Want 


Ads $4 per inch per insertion. All Want Ads cash with order. 
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HELP WANTED | 
v 


SALARIED SALESMAN WANTED—LARGE 
mill offering both spring and southwest- 
ern flours wants experienced salesman for 
metropolitan New York territory. Pre- 
fer salesman with a following and com- 
plete knowledge bakery, jobber and whole- 
sale grocer trade; must be well recom- 
mended. Written application, with ref- 
erences, required and held completely con- 
fidential; also state salary desired and 
give draft status. Send, with photograph 
if possible, to 5859, The Northwestern 
Miller, 23 Beaver Street, New York, N. Y. 





MILLS FOR SALE 














v 


125-BBL FLOUR MILL, WITH GOOD 
gristing« trade, established 22 years in 
western Canada. Manufacturing one of 
the leading brands of (Canada Approved) 
flour made in Canada today. Government 
tests report it to be of exceptionally 
high quality. Establishing good domestic 
and bakers’ trade with same. Abundance 
of top grades high protein wheat avail- 
able. Clear title to mill and modern 
dwelling. Proprietor retiring reluctantly 
on account of ill health. Address 5867, 
The Northwestern Miller. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 
Vv 


CHEMIST, YEARS OF ROUTINE LAB- 
oratory experience, over draft age. Ad- 
dress 5860, The Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 


CEREAL CHEMIST DESIRES POSITION 
as chief chemist or assistant; 10 years’ 
diversified experience; married. Address 
5845, The Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis, Minn. 


MILLING SUPERINTENDENT WITH OUT- 
standing record as to character and abil- 
ity desires change; would consider a 
position in any mill over 800 bbls; loca- 























tion not of importance. Address 65842, 
The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 
MISCELLANEOUS 
v ] 














RETAIL BAKERY IN HIGH TYPE BUSI- 
ness section of Minneapolis, doing $25,000 
@ year cash and carry business. Fully 
equipped, including $900 McCray retarding 
dough box, 24-pan double deck Hubbard- 
Cool oven, four beautiful Salesmaster dis- 
play cases, two $150 wall bread cases. 
Employ two first class bakers, one appren- 
tice, one janitor, three clerks. You must 
see this bakery to appreciate its value. 
Owner wishes to retire. Price $4,500, 
$2,500 cash, balance monthly terms, Mrs. 
J. R. Montgomery, 3435 Fremont North, 
Minneapolis, Minn, 





MACHINERY WANTED 


Vv 

WANTED—BRIGHTWOOD BOX MACHINE 
—Pneumatic scale packaging machine; 
two flour blenders. Address 4970, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, Minn. 





. 














MACHINERY FOR SALE 
v 


ONE STAND 9’x36" NORDYKE ROLL, A- 
drive, roller feeder; 1 stand 9”x30” shell 
bearing Allis roll; 2 stands 9”x20” shell 
bearing Allis rolls; 1 stand 9x24” rolls, 
collar oiler bearings, Nordyke; 1 high 
speed sifter, with 60 sieves. F. W. Mann, 
Box 67, East St. Louis, Ill. 








REPRINTS 


Standing advertisements and reading mat- 
ter, one page or less, may be reprinted at 
the following schedule of charges: 

First one hundred, $2.50; additional hun- 
each, Second color—add 15% 


finish igh grade news print; 80-lb 

coated stock—25c a hundred additional. 
Extra long articles, or printing uiring 

special composition, arrangement. nding, 

ete,, will be estimated in advance if desired. 
Send reprint orders to The Miller Pub- 

— Co., 118 So. 6th St., Minneapolis, 
inn. 








J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. s" 120 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 2,100 BARRELS 








FOOD RESEARCH LABORATORIES, Inc. 


Consultation and Research on 


VITAMINS 


Assays of Enriched Flour, Bread, etc. 


P. B. Hawk, Ph. D., Pres. 48-14 Thirty-third Street Biological, Chemical, 
B. L. Oser, Ph. D., Dir. Fluorometric and 
D. Melnick, Ph. D., Ch. Chem, LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y. Microbiological Methods 











FAMILY FLOUR 





B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


e WHEAT and RYE e 


BAKERY FLOUR 


CRACKER FLOUR 











“ 


m 
epavid Heke 


special 


Made from a carefully selected 
blend of Dark Hard Winter and 
choice Northern Spring wheats— 
DIASTATICALLY BALANCED 


STRONG— 
UNIFORM— 
EVENLY PERFORMING— 
FLOUR FOR BAKERS 


Milled for Perfection 
—Not Pricel 
rested 
epqhoraty, ving” 

Yor Fine 


Lexington Mill 
& Elevator Co. 


LEXINGTON, NEBRASKA 
SINCE 1884 
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Again We Say: 


O matter who makes it or 

where it comes from 

there is no better flour made than 
the flour manufactured at Cannon 


Falls, Minn., by the Cannon Val- 
ley Milling Co. . 


Main Office 
Chamber of Commerce, Minneapolis 


Leading FRicnts 
VANITY FAIR 
TELEPHONE _ Matoratory Controlled 
MARITIME 








Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
¢ Grain Merchants - 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH 











VITAMIN ASSAYS 


ENRICHED FLOUR, BREAD AND OTHER PRODUCTS TESTED 
ACCORDING TO CHEMICAL, BIOLOGICAL AND MICROBIO- 


LOGICAL METHODS OF ASSAY. 
LABORATORY OF VITAMIN TECHNOLOG 
1411 East 60th Street Chicago, Illinois 


HOWARD J. CANNON, Director 








“ROCK RIVER” RYE “OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


| “BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1849 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 








Jones-HETTELSATER Construction Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


600 Mutual Building Kansas Crty, Missouri 
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MILLFEED MARKETS 





Quotations Tuesday, Dec. 1 


Minneapolis: Demand for bran and midds. 
good, with offerings very light and prices 
firm; good inquiry evident for future ship- 
ment, but business done is moderate because 
of millers’ hesitancy to sell; futures bring 
$1 per month over spot; lack of any pres- 
sure on the market has resulted in firmer 
prices; bran $32.75, std. midds. $32.75, flour 
midds, $35, red dog $35. 


Kansas City: Bran and shorts steady,. 


with not much trading; bran $31@31.25, 
gray shorts $34.75@35. 


Oklahoma City: Brisker demand for mill- 
feeds, with prices advanced $1 on bran, 
50c on mill run and unchanged on shorts; 
basis burlap bags, carload shipment, for 
southern deliveries: bran $1.70@1.75 bag of 
100 Ibs, mill run $1.80@1.85, shorts $1.95 
@2. For northern deliveries: bran $1.65@ 
1.70, mill run $1.75@1.80, shorts $1.90@1.95. 


Omaha: Sales of millfeeds were generally 
large; prices: bran $30.50@31.25, brown 
shorts $34, gray shorts and flour midds. 
$35@ 35.25, red dog $35.50. 

Fort Worth: Good for shorts, fair to good 
for bran; trend about steady; supply suf- 
ficient; wheat bran $35@35.40, gray shorts 
$40.60@41.40, white shorts not quoted, de- 
livered Texas com. pts. or Galveston domes- 
tic rate. 


Toledo: Has been up and down during 
the week, but now reasonably steady, mov- 
ing into consumption with no accumula- 
tions and production somewhat increased; 
soft winter wheat bran $34@34.50, mixed 
feed $36.25, flour midds. $37, std. $34.50. 


Chicago: Fair; trend steady; supply am- 
ple; spring and hard winter bran $34.50, 
std. midds, $35.50, flour midds. $38, red 
deg $39. 


Buffalo: Bran in good demand and some- 
what scarce for near-by shipment; std. 
midds. offered more freely and with fewer 
buyers; trend steady; supply light; bran 
$36, std. midds, $36.50, flour midds. $38, 
second clear $40, red dog $38.50, heavy 
mixed feeds $38. 


New York: Slow; trend steady; supply 
good; bran $38.80@39.75, std. midds. $38.80 
@ 4V.50, uvur midus, $41.20@41.7u, red dug 
$41.20 @ 41.70. 


Boston: Demand dull and spotty with 
only occasional orders for immediate ship- 
ment for bran and midds. Market holds 
firm except for midds., which are slightly 
lower. Offerings plentiful from both East 
and West, with little difference in quota- 
tions. Only a few offerings of Canadian 
bran and shorts from resellers; std. bran 
$41.25@42.25, std. midds. $41.25@41.75, flour 
midds. $42.25@42.75, mixed feed $42, and 
red dog $42.50. 

Philadelphia: Fair; trend firm; supply 
moderate; bran, std. $40@40.25, pure spring 
$40.25@40.50, hard winter $40.25@40.50, soft 
winter nominal; midds., std. $41@41.50, flour 
$42@42.50, red dog $42@42.50. 

Pittsburgh: Brisk; trend steady; supply 
adequate; spring bran $38, red dog $41 

Atlanta: Poor; trend unsteady; supply 
ample; bran $40.50@41, gray shorts $44.50 
@45, std. midds. $43.20@43.45, rye midds. 
$35.25@36, red dog $45.40@46, ground gov- 
ernment wheat $39.55. 

Portland: Mill run, $36@36.50; bran, 
shorts, midds, $36.50. 

Ogden: Millfeed steady, with specifica- 
tions firm and mills booked weil into 1943. 
Plants working to capacity seven days per 
week, 24 hours per day. Red bran and mill 
run $35.50, blended $35.50, white $36, midds. 
$37, carload lots, f.o.b. Ogden. Denver 
prices: red bran and mill run $40.50, blend- 
ed $40.50, white $41, midds. $41.10 per ton, 
ceiling. California prices (at ceiling): red 
bran and mill run $40.40, blended $40.40, 
white $41.40, midds. $41.90, car lots, f.o.b. 
San Francisco (ceiling prices), with Los 
Angeles prices up 50c. 

San Francisco: Market very firm, with of- 
ferings light and demand confined to scat- 
tered car lots as needed; Kansas bran, 
$40.50@41; Utah-Idaho: red mill run $39.50 
@40, blended $40@40.50, white $40.50@41; 
Oregon-Washington: red mill run $40@ 
40.50, std. $40.50@41, white $41@41.20, white 
bran $41@41.20, midds. $41.20@41.70, shorts 
$41@41.20; Montana: bran and mill run 
$40.50@41, Colo. red bran $40.50@41; Cali- 
fornia: blended mill run $40@40.50, white 
$40.50@41. 


Toronto-Montreal: Demand heavy; sup- 
plies insufficient; mills are running over- 
time, but are unable to produce enough 
millfeed to cover inquiries. Many back or- 
ders remain unfilled. Export demand is 
easier and prices are off 50c. Domestic 
values are unchanged. Bran $29, shorts 
$30, midds. $33 ton, net cash, bags included, 
mixed or straight cars, track, Montreal 
freights. The export price is $39 ton for 
splits, basis Montreal freights, Canadian 
funds. 


Winnipeg: Demand good; all supplies 
moving freely, practically directed to east- 
ern Canada. Minor lots going to British 
Columbia from Alberta mills. Western 
trade insignificant due to ample supplies 
of other feeds; bran $28, shorts $29, Man. 
and Sask; Alta. bran $25.50, shorts $26.50; 
small lots ex-country elevators and ware- 
houses $3 extra. 


Vancouver: Trend steady; supplies from 
western mills continue easy to get while 
domestic demand both for millfeed and for 
mashes is exceptionally good. This is due 
to a large extent to the good prices which 
producers are receiving for both eggs and 


butterfat, with returns -the highest since’ 


1927-29. Stocks are ample to fill all needs 
and prices unchanged. Quotations on a cash 
car basis: bran $29.80, shorts $30.80, midds. 
$33:80>-and “feed flour $37.50@40 (nominal). 
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Chickasha Milling Co. 3 
Capacity CHICKASHA Cable Address 
800 bbis OKLA. ““Washita” 

Manufacturers of High-Grade 
Hard Wheat Flour 

Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Member Millers’ National Federation 
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The Williams Bros. Co. 


Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on “ Western 
Reserve” and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 


— 








PRIDE OF WISCONSIN 
RYE FLOUR 


A Pure White Patent that helps the baker 
make a better loaf. 


WISCONSIN MILLING CO. 
MENOMONIE, WIS. 











LABORATORY SERVICE 


Exclusively a Cereal Consulting 
and Control Laboratory for the 
Flour, Feed and Grain Industries. 


ST. JOSEPH TESTING LABORATORIES, Inc 
Corby Bidg. St. Joseph, Mo 








| Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureat 


MILL MUTUAL SERVICE 


FOR POLICY HOLDERS 





400 West Madison St. Chicago, Ill. 


—— 
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Food Industry 











(Continued from page 70.) 
would not, in my opinion, change the 
formula about inventories of food prod- 
ucts previously enunciated.” 

This thoughtful survey of post-war 
possibilities concerning the food industry 
that Mr. Meredith has so clearly ex- 
pressed can well serve to animate our 
thinking and planning against the time 
when world-wide adjustments will be 
affecting every business man and every 
industry. 

INFLATION DANGER 

Inflation is a subject of paramount 
national interest. Efforts to control in- 
flation are vital factors in our price and 
wage regulations and taxation programs. 
Selfish individual and group interests 
must be subordinated to the general wel- 
fare in the necessity for an all-out na- 
tion-wide effort to avoid the evils of in- 
flation. There has been too much delay 
in instituting effective measures and con- 
trols. It may take months before we 
can determine the effect of the Presi- 
dent’s order of Oct. 3, creating a Board 
of Economic Stabilization. Mr. Byrnes 
as director is fair-minded and able, and 
we have much to hope’ for in his adminis- 
tration of the greatest powers that, ex- 
cepting the President, have yet been dele- 
gated to one individual. 

Concern has been strongly expressed 
over the flexibility in the order with 
respect to wages. If the decisions of the 
War Labor Board tend further to in- 
crease wages, and there is no change in 
the 40-hour week and overtime schedules, 
and with the parity principle fully pre- 
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served, inflationary forces will continue 
on the march, and a more or less effec- 
tive slowdown in the advance of prices 


is all that can be expected. 
John M. Clark, Professor of Econom- 
ics at Columbia University, has this to 


say in a recent pamphlet on inflation: 


“If there is much more buyers’ money 
looking for goods than there are goods 
looking for buyers, inflation will happen BB oO © 


in spite of all the price ceiling orders 
the administrator can issue. An admin- 


; : whether plain or enriched, remain the 
istrator can attend to the most important 


commodities, but he cannot hold on to same high standard, dependable flours 
them if other prices keep getting out of that have characterized the products of 
line. His actions need to be backed up a 

by financial and credit policies that wili La Grange Mills over the half century 
trim the volume of money demand to fit and more of their operation. 


the supply of goods. The exemption of 
the personal income tax has been re- 
duced, because when we are taxing to ? ‘ 3 
reduce spending, it is necessary to reach dent but the result of painstaking care in 
those who do most of the spending. wheat selection and careful milling. 
“This sounds as if the government were 
planning its taxes to deprive people of 
goods, but that is not the case. The re- kd 
quirements of defense have already done 
that. What taxes are for is to save 


people from wasting their incomes in You can depend on 
driving up prices by futile bidding for 


goods that are not there. If the tax col- LA GRANGE FL OURS 
lector does not take the money, increased 
prices will in a more injurious way.” 
When we consider the almost complete se 
reversal that must take place in con- 
gressional and administrative thinking 
and planning now demanded by war con- 
ditions, we should perhaps feel gratified LA G R A N G b 
that progress is being made and not be 
overcritical concerning the failure speed- M H L L Sg RED WING 
ily to adopt some measures that seem MINNESOTA 


elementarily imperative. Hope, support- 


This quality pattern is not an acci- 

















(Continued on page 85.) 
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KANSAS BEST 
FLOUR 


BE PROUD OF YOUR JOB 
AS WE ARE OF OURS 


for 


ts the Staff of Lite 


THE CONSOLIDATED FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 
WICHITA, KANSAS 


GIBRALTAR 
FLOUR 
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BY APPOINTMENT TO 
HIS LATE MAJESTY 
KING GEORGE V. 











Canada’s 
oldest and largest 
Millers 


BRANDS: 


Flour 
“ROYAL HOUSEHOLD” 
“GLENORA“” 
“FAMOUS” 
“BUFFALO” 


Cereals 
“OGILVIE OATS“ 
“WHEAT HEARTS” - 

“OGILVIE BLENDIES” 


THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICE, MONTREAL, CANADA 


Mills at: 
Montreal, Fort William, Winnipeg, Edmonton and Medicine Hat 


Cable Address: OGILVIE, MONTREAL. All codes used. 
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SPILLERS LIMITED 


e 


Millers of the 
HIGHEST QUALITY FLOUR 
and Manufacturers of 


PROVENDER 42 BALANCED 
RATIONS 


FOR ALL CLASSES OF FARM STOCK 

















e * 
Head Office: Oables: 
40, St. Mary Axe, E. C. 3. “Milligroup” 
LONDON, ENGLAND London 
The ALBERTA PACIFIC GRAIN 


COMPANY LIMITED 


462 Country Elevators 
Terminal Elevator Capacity, 9,461,500 Bus. 


Grain Exchange, Winnipeg 














Parrish & Heimbecker, Ltd. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 
a  Ghipping = Rae Ae | Executed 
Head Office: aoa = a 
t 
Drancbtoaton: Ragias, Montreal =” 
Members Ohi det Trois Exchange, 








Canadian Hard Spring 


Wheat 450 Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


High Test United Grain Growers, Ltd. 


Export Flour 
INSURANCE 


**All Risks’’ 


Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 
and Transportation 


Thirty-Five Years’ Experience 
Export Flour Handling 


Western Assurance 
Company 
TORONTO, CANADA 
F. 0. THOMPSON oe LTD. 
Canadian Agents 
Royal Bank Bldg., Toronto, Canada 


APPLETON & ee: INC., 
American Agen 

















Country Run Winnipeg, Manitoba 111 John Geneet New York 
GILLESPIE BROS., Pty., Ltd. R. C. PRATT 
FLOUR MILLERS FLOUR—EXPORTER—CEREALS | 


SYDNEY, N.S.W., AUSTRALIA 
CaBLE ApprEss, “GILLESPIE,” SypyNry 





68 KING ST. EAST 
TORONTO, CANADA 


Oable Address: “PRaMILLOO,” Toronto. 
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-_ ey ee “3 TORONTO, CANADA 


Shp ORE 


PURITY *Cauists ww STERLING 
THREE STARS CANADA CREAM 


GREAT WEST + BATTLE - MAITLAND + HURON 


All Western Canada Hard Wheat Flours 
FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY 9,500 BBLS DAILY ROLLED OATS AND OATMEAL 400 BBLS DAILY 


ea UNIFORM QUALITY GUARANTEED ist 












CANADA’S LARGEST FLOUR EXPORTERS 


Cable 

Address— 
“‘Mapleshaw,” 
Toronto, 
Canada 


Head 

Office— 
Toronto, 
Ontario 





PORT COLBORNE MILLS—CAPACITY 12,000 BBLS. DAILY 


— Plaple Leat Milling Co. Limited. 


EXPORT OFFICES: 




















TORONTO NEW YORK VANCOUVER 
MILLS AT 
TORONTO, ONTARIO MEDICINE HAT, ALBERTA PORT COLBORNE, ONTARIO 
D. A. CAMPBELL, President T. WILLIAMSON, Vice President and Managing Director 


The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


MONTREAL s CANADA 


Millers of Canadian 
Hard Wheat Flours 
“Regal” 
“Fleur de Lis” 
“National” 
“Daily Bread” 
“Citadel” 


3,000 barrels per day 
Quality uniformly maintained for over 25 years 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAINTAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods Saaanig: Co., Limited 





Cable Address D 
“HASTINGS’ tow? cei 
Montreal USED 


Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, Brantford, Keewatin, Portage la Prairie, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta Medicine Hat 
HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL Offi WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
ices: 


TORONTO, OTTAWA, QUEBEC, ST. JOHN, N. B., HALIFAX, HAMILTON, BRANTFORD, SUDBURY, LONDON, 
SAULT STE. MARIE, FORT WILLIAM, KEEWATIN, MEDICINE HAT, PORTAGE LA PRAIRIE, 
CALGARY, MOOSE JAW, REGINA, EDMONTON, VANCOUVER, VICTORIA 














[=== OLDEST ESTABLISHED MANUFACTURERS OF So =F 
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COTTON IN CANADA COTTON 
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£. A. racories-nowmea,-rorovto The CANADIAN BAG CO., Limited $ = 4 


Head Office: MONTREAL, QUEBEC 
— 











GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. Since 5 


Successors to Wolverton Flour Mills Oo., Ltd. 
Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 


“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “WOLF” “KEYSTONE” 
‘iia didieene “eae ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA SY, VES y} -harfegp | SONS 
Z / M / T é a 


Grain) erchants Shippers and Exporters 


WINNIPEG + CANADA ‘ 
Export Offices - MONTREAL and VANCOUVER 
Cable Address: “JAMESRICH’ eo eae ==-— 












LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. 


“BLOSSOM of CANADA” “YORK” “NORDIC” 
Cable Address: LAKESIDE TORONTO, CANADA 


\ 


\ 




















CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 


and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van. 





BRANDS 


“VICTORY” - “PRAIRIE BLOSSOM” 
“WOODLAND” - - “HOMELAND” 





THE DOMINION FLOUR MILLS, LTD. 


Cable Address: “DOMFLOUR” MONTREAL, CANADA 
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As fine a flour as you 
will find milled from 
the finest Turkey 
wheat in the heart of 
Kansas in 


An Independent Wall 





WOLF MILLING CO. 


ELLINWOOD, KANSAS 


















































A New Brand on the Milling Horizon 


BIRCHMONT 


Typically Minnesota—a shert pat- 
ent that will stand comparison 


— and — 


WHITE GOLD 


(Standard Patent) 


$f. CLOUD MILLING CO. 
ST. CLOUD, MINNESOTA 
300 Bbls Capacity 








Lyon & Greenleaf Co. 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 


LIGONIER, IND. 
WAUSEON, OHIO NORFOLK, VA. 








THE ROSS MILLING CO. 


Choice Quality Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
OTTAWA KANSAS 





Bakery Salesmen 
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(Continued from page 43.) 
man as much as it does the baking com- 
pany. Through careful study of routes 
and accurate advance ordering, a sales- 
man can do much to remedy this evil, 
and in the long run it will mean higher 
earnings for him. 

One of: a salesman’s great needs is 
to know and understand people. Sell- 
ing is an individual matter, not of ma- 
chine precision. A salesman must study 
the people upon whom he is calling, find 
out what appeals to them and what does 
not. Once his customers and prospects 
like him personally, half of the sales 
battle is won. Selling is largely a mat- 
ter of human relationships, a fact which 
should guide all of a salesman’s contacts 
with his trade. 

Despite the fact that bakery products 
are a basic food and in constant de- 
mand, competition between bakeries and 
between bread and other foods is so 
keen that sales resistance is constantly 
encountered. A bakery salesman is more 
fortunate than many other salesmen in 
the type of products he sells, but he is 
not an order taker. He must have a 
complete knowledge of his goods, his 
company and its policies in order to over- 
come the sales objections inevitably en- 
countered. Without this knowledge he is 
at the complete mercy of competing 
salesmen. 

Whether he is selling to retail grocers 
or direct to consumers, a salesman is per- 
forming a definite service. Bread is an 
indispensable food. Without the service 
provided, it would be more difficult to 
obtain and far more costly. If a sales- 
man approaches his work in that light, 
and his customers realize it, they will 
be glad to do business with him. 

A salesman’s work is to sell bakery 
products. Everything that he can do to 
improve his selling ability will make him 
more valuable to himself and the com- 
pany. 
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“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS OO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 








NEW ULM ROLLER 
MILL CO. 


Red Jacket Patent 
Double Seven High Gluten 
NEW ULM MINNESOTA 








“Sasnak Flour” 


For Discriminating 
Eastern Buyers 


Enns Mriime Co., Inman, Kan. 


a 








Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 


48 FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 





Established 1874 1,500 Barres DaiLy 
Rees 








(Continued from page 81.) 
ed by courage and constructive criti- 
cism, is an excellent thing for all of us 
to indulge in these days, and a sedative 
for headaches caused by confusion and 
irritation. A comparison of our present 
price levels and established controls with 
conditions that prevailed during the first 
World War strengthens our hope that the 
good sense and courage and ideals of 
our country will ultimately surmount all 
the debates and delays of democratic 
processes. 
¥ ¥ 

Nore.—These comments on food indus- 
try developments and prospects are con- 
densed from a talk made by Mr. Sowles 
before a meeting of the National Bakers 
Supply House Association recently. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


GAS EXPLOSION IN BAKERY 
MitwavKkee, Wis.—Damages estimated 


at $5,000 were suffered by Walter’s Home. 


Bakery, 2068 South Sixteenth Street, 
when a gas explosion blew out the front 
of the bakery and moved the two-story 
frame building it is housed in off its 
foundation. Walter Czajkowski is the 
owner of the bakery. 








Robin «| Hoo 
FLOUR 
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From the Wheatfields 
~~ Canada to the Bakeshops 
of the World 
















Robin Hood Flour Mills 


Limited 
Millers of Western Canadian Spring Wheat 


Flours - Rolled Oats - Oatmeal 


ls and Western Offices: Moose Jaw, ¢ algary, Saskatoon 


s: Montreal, Toronto, Moncton ¢ Oriental Export Sales: Vancouver 


Codes: Riverside A B C 5th Edition & Pr 











W. S. KIMPTON & SONS 
Flour Millers 


MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA 
Cables: ‘““GLUTEN,’’ Melbourne 


MUNGO SCOTT, Pty., Ltd. 
FLOUR MILLERS 


Cable Address: Established 
“SUPERB” 1894 


Summer Hill, Sydney, N.S.W., Australia 




































CANADIAN- Bemis BaG CompPANY, LIMITED 


PEG e WAWNCOUV ER 
Successors to 


THE CANADIAN BAG CO. LIMITED OF WINNIPEG & VANCOUVER 
and 
BEMIS BRO. BAG COMPANY, WINNIPEG 


Manufacturers and Importers 





BURLAPS AND TWINES 
Paper Bags for Sugar, Cereals, etc., manufactured at Vancouver plant 
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ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 





General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon—Daily Capacity, 3,000 Bois 
Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F, KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York. 














Centennial Flouring Mills Co. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 814 SECOND AVENUE BLDG., SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


DOMESTIC and EXPORT MILLERS 


6,000,000 BUSHELS 
COUNTRY AND TERMINAL STORAGE 
GOLD DROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 


DEALERS IN 
ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 










MILLS AT TACOMA « SPOKANE * WENATCHEE « RITZVILLE * PORTLAND 


HE largest and most modern flour mill 

and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 

storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 

els, together with more than one hundred elevators 

and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sEATTILE, U.s.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
CLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. EASTERN REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, New York Orry 















WASCO WAREHOUSE MILLING CO. 


MILLERS OF 
BLUESTEM PATENTS - MONTANA HARD WHEAT PATENTS 
PASTRY FLOUR ~- CAKE FLOUR 
Cable Address: ““Wasco."’ All Codes. Daily Capacity 2,000 Barrel 
New York Inquiries: Joseph F. Ullrich, Produce Exchange Building The Dalles, Oregon, U.S.A. 








WESTERN MILLING Co. 


MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT 
BLUESTEM—PATENT 
FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT 
General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington at Pendleton, Oregon 








“Diamond D” *2siseceree 


trol from Montana Spring Wheat. 


Sheridan Flouring Mills, Incorporated 


SHERIDAN, WYOMING 














NOBODY WARNED HIM 


Jones was sitting with his wife behind 
a palm on a hotel veranda late one 
night when a young man and a girl 
came and sat down on a bench near 
them. The young man began to tell the 
girl how pretty and good and lovable 
he thought she was. 

Hidden behind the palm, Mrs. Jones 
whispered to her husband: 

“Oh, John, he doesn’t know we’re here 
and he’s going to propose. Whistle to 
warn him.” 

“What for?” said Jones. 
whistled to warn me.” 


“Nobody 


¥ ¥ 
HOW TRUE 

Quack Doctor (to rural audience)— 
Yes, gentlemen, I have sold these pills 
for the last 20 years and never heard a 
word of complaint... Now, what does 
that prove? 

A Voice in the Crowd—That dead 
men tell no tales. 

¥ ¥ 
THAT'S RIGHT 

“What,” asks a noonday orator, “is 
more genuinely satisfying than a tie 
between father and son?” Two ties—if 
father wishes to be completely dressed. 

¥ ¥ 
ou my! 

Radio Salesman—Madam, you pay a 
small down payment and then you pay 
no more for three months. 

Mrs. Snapper—I’ll bet that snoopy 
Mrs. Quizz told you all about us. 

¥ ¥ 
ZERO MINUS 

Coed—I don’t think I should get zero 
in this exam. 

Prof—Neither do I, but it is the low- 
est mark there is. 

¥ ¥ 
SOME HORSE! 

“This horse is above the average here 
in Georgia.” 

“What! That bony nag?” 

“Absolutely. The average is only two 
thirds of a horse to a square mile.” 


¥ ¥ 
JUST LISTENING 
Wife——Did you slip? 
Husband.—Well, what do you think 
I’m doing? Listening for footsteps? 
¥ ¥ 
NEAT TRICK 
A batch of soldiers were enjoying 
their first drill on the barracks square, 
and the sergeant-major had given the 
order, “Left leg, raise!’ 
¥ ¥ 
UNIQUE 
Proud Native—What dv you think of 
our town? 
Cynical Visitor—It certainly is unique. 
Native—What do you mean, unique? 
Visitor—It comes from two Latin 
words—“unus” meaning one, and “equs” 
meaning horse, 
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CROWN 
MLAS 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


Millers of High 

Grade Bakers, 

Family and Ex. 
port Flours, 





“%j 


“THE FLOUR SUPREME” 











FAMILY PATENTS 
White Crest Red Crest 


High Ratio Cake Flours 


J.C. L. 
Sponge Cracker Flour 


TheJ.C. Lysle Milling Company 


Leavenworth, Kansas 








The Moundridge Milling Co. 
- Operating Mills in Kansas and Missouri 
BAKERY FLOUR - CRACKER FLOUR 
FAMILY FLOUR 
General Offices: MOUNDRIDGE, KANSAS 








We are always ready to fill your 
requirements of 


MILLING WHEAT 


MOORE-SEAVER GRAIN CO. 


Operating Kansas City 
Southern Elevator Kansas City, Mo. 








A Real Gem in Flour 
KANSAS DIAMOND 
Made by 


Arkansas City Flour Mills Co. 


Arkansas City, Kansas 
Daily Capacity 2,000 bbis 











a 


HARDESTY MILLING CO. 
Quality Millers for 
Over Half a Century 








hal 








Domestic and Export DOVER, OHIO 
— 








BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 





- 








THE BUCKEYE BR 
CEREAL COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 
Buckeye Balanced Ration Feeds 








Massillon, Ohio 


— 
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REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 








GLASGOW: 45, Hope Street, 0.2, 


R. HUNTER CRAIG & CO., Ltd. 


LIVERPOOL: Temporary War-time Address 


“Copley,’’ Thornton Hough, 
Cheshire 


LONDON -—7, London Street, Mark Lane, E. C, 3. 


JAMES ALLEN & CO., (Belfast) Ltd. 


FLOUR anp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 


Ulster Bank Chambers, 73 May Street 
BELFAST, IRELAND 


Cable Address: ‘““ANcHOoR,” Belfast 


50 Wellington Street 


FARQUHAR BROTHERS 


FLOUR MERCHANTS 
GLASGOW, C. 2 


C, I. F. business much preferred. 
Cable Address: 


“GLENCAIRN,” Glasgow 








Cable Address: ‘‘TRONTOPRI,’’ London 











MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 





(GLASGOW) LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 





COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


17, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C.3 


Cable Address: ‘‘CovenTRy,” London 





C. E. FEAST & CO. 
guaen mene RS 


Subscription Room 
Seething Lane, 


Cable Address ‘‘Feastanco,” 


LONDON, E. C. 3 
London. 





HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. 
COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS 
GRAIN, SEEDS, OIL, FEEDINGSTUFFS 
and FLOUR 

Corys’ Buildings 
57/59 St. Mary Axe LONDON, E. C.3 
9 Brunswick Street LIVERPOOL 
68 Constitution Street LEITH 
81 Hope Street GLASGOW 





FENNELL, SPENCE & CO. 


IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
LINSEED anp COTTONSEED PRODUCTS, 
FEED, ETC. 


20, Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL, ENG. 
Cable Address: “FENNELL,” Liverpool 





M. STANNARD ' E. A. GREEN 
Established 1870 SIDNEY SMITH CRAWFORD & LAW McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 
STANNARD, COLLINS & CO. (FLOUR, FEED & GRAIN, LTD.) FLOUR IMPORTERS FLOUR IMPORTERS 
_ GRAIN CEREAL PRODUCT 52 Mark Lane LONDON, E. C.3 50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C.2 
-™ IMPORTERS FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN AND and at 27, Corn Exchange Chamb 19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 
Gory Buildings CEREAL PRODUCTS LONDON, E.C.3 Gitte Atti: “tien 
h Street LONDON, E.C.3 | Codes: Riverside, A B ( 5th Ed., also Bent! » able ane » Ggew 
Fenchure ma L 2 nino Cetees 6 kaa L, Od _ ey Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 
Fa a La PILLMAN & PHILLIPS ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


155 Wallace St.,. GLASGOW, C. 5 
41 Constitution St., LEITH 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 











Cable Address: ““GoLpDENGLO,”’ Glasgow Cables: ‘‘Puruip,”” Dundee 
Ve en SOON | oe Reels & OAR, Lal. 
. 45 Hope Street GLASGOW 
FLOUR IMPORTERS IMPORTERS OF 
iia ites FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
. GLASGOW OFFICES ALSO AT 
50 Wellington Street LIVERPOOL ““LEITH 
Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” DUBLIN BELFAST 
ROBERT \ 
O CARSON & CO Buy and Sel 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: “DirLoma,"’ Glasgow 
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Low Grades and 
Millfeed 


I, S. JOSEPH CoO., INC. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 





HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


au FLOUR ceaces 


410-420 N. Western Ave.., CHICAGO, ILL. 








We are always in the Market for 


Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 


GENERAL BAKING COMPANY 
420 Lexington Ave. NEW YORK CITY 


WHITE & COMPANY 
“The Flour People’’ 


117 Commerce St. Baltimore, Md, 








919 No. Michigan Ave. 
CHICAGO 








Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


444 W. Grand Ave. CHICAGO 








a Usa 6 Op Gey oye) 


FLOUR—CEREAL—GRAIN 


Dependabl 


Siebel Institute of Technology 
60 Montana CHICAGO, iil 


e, Prompt Service 





KELLY-ERICKSON CO. 


Flour Brokers 


OMAHA, NEB. 
Offices: 
New York City and Sao Francisco 











-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Produce Ex. - NEW YORK 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Maiden, Mass. 


THE FRANK R. PRINA 
CORPORATION 


Domestic FLOUR export 


LIVE WIRES—CONNECT! 





Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








Dixie-Portland Flour Co. 


Memphis, Tennessee 


Standard of the South 
plus Dependable Service 





S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 














TRIPLE XXX FINE GROUND 


ALFALFA MEAL 
Ideal for Poultry Mashes 
THE DENVER ALFALFA MILLING & 
PRODUCTS CO. Merchants Exchange, 
Lamar, Colo. St. Louis, Mo. 








BOSTON 


NEW YORK 
PHILADELPHIA 





L.C. SPINDLER 


QUALITY FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK 








Fort Morgan Mills 


Family and Bakery Flour 
Milled only from the very choicest 
Colorado highland wheats 
FORT MORGAN “i COLORADO 














HUBERT J. HORAN 
roreicn KT_LOUR pomesric 


822-324 Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





Flour Specialists fiehosr 
M. S. Brownold Company 


Successors to D. G. Van Dusen & Co. 
Produce Exchange NEW YORK 


WM. C. DUNCAN & CO., Inc. 


Domestic and Export 
Flour and Cereal 
Products 


280 Madison Ave. New York 








Quality Flour for Every Need 


Cliff H. Morris & Co. 


NEW YORK sg 


4 25 Beaver Street 
3 




















John E. Koerner & Co., Inc. 


DOMESTIC EXPORT 


FLOUR 


781 LaSauue Sr. 
NEW ORLEANS, U.8. A. 


P.O. Box 646 








H. J. GREENBANK 
& COMPANY 


FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N.Y. 








Andrew De Lisser 


GOLD LEAF 
CAKE FLOUR 


99 Wall St. New York, N. Y. 











E. S. THOMPSON 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange Building 
New York City 
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Acme-Evans Co., Indianapolis, Ind.. 
Acme Flour Mills Co., Oklahoma 
City, OR, cccccccccccccccccccccccce 
Akron Belting Co., Akron, Ohio.... 
Alberta Pacific Grain Co., Ltd., Winni- 
peg, Man. 
Allen, James, & Co. (Belfast), Ltd., Bel- 
fast, Trelamd .ncccccccccccsccececcces 
Alva Roller Mills, Alva, Okla.....:..-. 
Amber Milling Co., Minneapolis........ 
Amendt Milling Co., Monroe, Mich.. 
American Bakers Machinery Co., "st. 
Louis, Mo. ...... eccccccce 
American Cyanamia. & Chemical Corp. “ 
New York, N. Y. .... 
American Dry Milk Institute, ‘Inc, he “Chi- 
cago, 
American Flours, Inc., Newton, Kansas. 
American Machine & Foundry Co., New 
York, WN. ZF. cccccccccccsccccccessccces 
Ames Harris Neville Co., Portland, Ore- 
gon, San Francisco, Cal........ses+++ 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc., St. Louis, Mo.. 44, 
Appraisal Service Co., Inc., Minneapolis. 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., Minneapolis 
Arkansas City (Kansas) Flour Mills Co. 
Arnold Milling Co., Sterling, Kansas.... 
Atkinson Milling Co., Minneapolis....... 


seen 


Cee eee eee eee eee eeee 


Seem eee ewes ee eeeeeeeeeee 


Barnett & Record Co., Minneapolis. . 
Baxter, A. E., Engineering Co., Buf- 
falo, N. Y. 
Bay State Milling Co., Winona, Minn.... 
Beckenbach, Clem L., Kansas City, Mo.. 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co.—Baltimore; Bos- 
ton; Brooklyn; Buffalo; Charlotte, N. 
C; Chicago; Denver; Detroit; Hast 
Pepperell, Mass; Houston; Indianap- 
olis; Kansas City; Los Angeles; Louis- 
ville; Memphis; Minneapolis; New Or- 
leans; New York City; Norfolk; Okla- 
homa City; Omaha; Peoria; Pitts- 
burgh; St. Louis; Salina, Kansas; San 
os oan Salt Lake oars Seattle; 
Wichit 
eesahameaae, Harry N. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Black Bros, Flour Mills, Wymore, Neb.. 
Blair Milling Co., Atchison, Kansas..... 
Blake, J. H., New York, N. Y.....--+% 
Blodgett, Frank H., Inc., Janesville, Wis. 
Boonville (Mo.) Mills Co.....eceeeeeees 
Bowersock Mills & Power Co., Law- 
rence, Kansas .....+es++ 
Brey & Sharpless, Philadelphia, POscces 
Broenniman Co., Inc., New York, N. Y.. 
Brownold, M. 8., Co., New York, N. Y... 
Brown's Hungarian Corp., New York... 
Buckeye Cereal Co., Massillon, Ohio.... 
Buhler Mill & TBlevator Co., Buhler, 
Kansas ..-++-- ecoccece 
Bunge Elevator Cerp., Minneapolis. cece 


Cameron, John F., & Co., Aberdeen, 
Scotland ... 
Canadian Bag Co., Ltd., sSanteont, bon 
TFONTO .cccccees 
Canadian-Bemis Bag Co., Ltd... ‘Winnt- 
peg, Vancouver 
Canadian Mill & Blevator Co., El Reno, 
OlIM. cccccccccvccccccecs 
Cannon Valley Milling Co., “Minneapolis. 
Capital Flour Mills, Inc., St. Paul, Minn. 
Cargill, Inc., Minneapolis ....-.+++se+++ 
Carson; Robert, & Co., Ltd., Glasgow, 
Scotland .. eee 
Centennial Flouring Mills Co. Seattle... 
Central Bag & Burlap Co., Chicago, IIl.. 
Chandler, Arthur L., St. Louis, Mo....- 
Chase Bag Company—New York; Chi- 
cago; Philadelphia; Buffalo; Chagrin 
Falls, Ohio; Toledo; Goshen, Ind; Mil- 
waukee; Minneapolis; Kansas City; St. 
Louis; ‘Dallas; New Orleans; Reids- 
ville, 'N. Cc; Portland, Oregon.....+++ 
Chatfield & Woods Sack Co., Cincinnati. 
Checkerboard Elevator Co., St. Louis... 
Chelsea Milling Co., Chelsea, Mich..... 
Chicago, South Shore & South Bend 
Railroad, Chicago, Ill. 
Chickasha Milling Co., Chickasha, Okla. 
Chubb & Son, New York, N. Y......... 
Coatsworth & Cooper, Toronto, Can..... 
Colborne Mfg. Co., Chicago, IIl........ 
Coleman, David, Inc., New York....... 


ee meee eres eeesereeeee 


eeeeeeere eee 


eee eeeeeeeee eeeeeee 


eee eeeereeee 


Collins Flour Mills, Inc., Pendleton, 
OreBOn .cccccsccccccccccccccsseseces 
Colorado Milling & seapeenned Co., Den- 
VOr, Colo. wccccccccccccceces eecccece 


Columbia Chemical Division, New York. 
Columbus Laboratories, Chicago, Ill..... 
Commander Milling Co., Minneapolis.... 
Commander-Larabee M. Co., Minneapolis 
Commercial Milling Co., Detroit, Mich.. 
Consolidated Flour Mills Co., Wichita, 

KQNBaS .cccccccccccccccccccccssccece 
Continental Grain Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
Corn Products Sales Co., New York.... 
Coventry, Sheppard & Co., London, Eng. 
Craig, R. Hunter, & Co., Ltd., Glasgow, 

Scotland 
Crawford & Law, Glasgow, Scotland.... 
Cream of Wheat Corp., Minneapolis.... 
Crookston Milling Co., Crookston, Minn. 
Crown Mills, Portland, Oregon.......... 


eee ee eee eee eee ee eeeeeeeeee 


Dairymen’s League Co-operative As- 
sociation, Inc., New York, N. Y... 
Davis-Noland-Merrill Grain Co., Kansas 
City, Mo. 
Day Co., Minneapolis, Minn............ 
De Lisser, Andrew, New York, N. Y.... 
De Stefano, Ulysses, New York, N. Y.... 
Denver Alfalfa Milling & Products Co., 
Lamar, Colo., St. Louis, Mo.........- 
Deutsch & Sickert Co., Milwaukee, 
Diamond Crystal Salt Co., Ine., st. 
Clair, Mich. 
Dixie - 
Tenn. 


See eee ewer ee eeeeeeeeeeeeee 


Peewee ewes eeeeeeeeeseee 


Memphis, 


Portland Flour Co., 
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Ltd., 


Montreal, 


ee eee eee eneee * 


Dominion Flour Mills, 
Que., Can. 
Doughnut Corporation of America, New 
York, N. FY. ccccccccccccccccsccceces 
Dow Chemical Co., Midland, Mich...... 
Duluth Universal Milling Co., Duluth... 
Duncan, Wm. C., & Co., Inc., New 
Ore, BW. Ze. ccvccccse eoccccccce 
Dunwoody Institute, Minneapolis, Minn.. 


eeeeeee 


Eagle Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, 
MIMR. cccccccccccccccccccccccecce 
Eckhart, B. A., Milling Co., Chicago.... 
Enns Milling Co., Inman, Kansas....... 
Entoleter Division, Safety Car Heating 
& Lighting Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 
Essmueller Co., St. Louis and Kansas 
Clty, Me. ccccccccccccccccceccccceses 
Evans Milling Co., Indianapolis, Ind..... 


Farquhar Bros., Glasgow, Scotland.. 
Farmers & Merchants Milling Co., 
Glencoe, Minn, ...cccccccccccccccceccs 
Farwell & Rhines Co., Watertown, N. Y. 
Feast, C. E., & Co., London, England... 
Federal Mill, Inc., Lockport, N. Y...... 
Fennell, Spence & Co., Liverpool, Eng... 
Finger Lakes and Hudson Flour Mills, 
Inc., Geneva, N. Y¥. .. 
First National Bank in St. Louis..... oe 
Fisher & Fallgatter, Waupaca, Wis... 
Fisher Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, Wash. 
Flour Mills of America, Inc., Kansas 
Clty, Me. coccccccccccccccvccccccccce 
Food Research Laboratories, Inc., Long 
Se Gc, Bee hen. 5608560006 00060000 
Foods, Inc., Jersey City, N. J.....se06. 
Forster Mfg. Co., Inc., Wichita, Kansas. 
Fort Garry Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Mont- 
FORE, QU cccccccccccccccccvesecseece 
Fort Morgan Mills, Fort Morgan, Colo.. 
Franco, Francis M., New York, N. Y... 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Millis, Atlanta, 
Dallas, New York, New Orleans, St. 
Louis, Minneapolis, Kansas City, Kan.. 


eee eeeeeeseseee 


Gallatin Valley Milling Co., Bel- 
STORG,. BEOME. cccccccevecécceecses 
Garland Milling Co., Greensburg, Ind.... 
General Baking Co., New York, N. Y.. 
General Mill Equipment Co., Kansas 
Clty, MO. cccccccccccccccccccsccccces 
General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis.Cover 4, 
Gillespie Bros., Ltd., Sydney, N. 8S. W... 
Globe Milling Co., Watertown, Wis..... 
Goethel, Alfred C., Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Gooch Milling & Elevator Co., Lincoln, 
OD, cocccceccccccccccccccececcoeccee 
Goodhue Mill Co., Minneapolis.......... 
Gotham Hotel, New York, N. Y......... 
Great Star Flour Mills, Ltd., St. Mary’s, 
ORE, cccccecccccccccccsceseceesccosoe 


Greenbank, H. J., & Co., New York.... 


Haaky Mfg. Co., St. Paul, Minn... 
Habel, Armbruster & Larsen Co., 
Chicago, Th. cccccccccccccccccccccecs 
Hamm, J. M. & C. M., London, England 
Hardesty Milling Co., Dover, Ohio...... 
Harris Bros. & Co., Ltd., London, Eng- 
Hart-Bartlett- Sturtevant Grain Co., Ine., 
Kansas City, Mo. ..ccccccccccccccccs 
Hart-Carter Co., Minneapolis, Minn..... 
Heide, Henry, Inc., New York.......... 
Hoffmann-La Roche, Inc., Nutley, N. J. 
Holland Engraving Co., Kansas City... 
Horan, Hubert J., Philadelphia, Pa..... 
Howie, The J. K., Co., Minneapolis.... 
Hubbard Milling Co., Mankato, Minn... 
Hunter Milling Co., Wellington, Kansas 


eee eee eeeeeees 


Igleheart Bros., Inc., Evansville, Ind. 
Imbs, J. F., Milling Co., St. Louis... 
Innis, Speiden & Co., New York, N. Y... 
International Milling Co., Minneapolis. . 
eocccccccccccccecccs OOVEEr 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., Kansas City, 


QO, seme ne ee eeeeeeeeeetesseeseesseene 


Jaeger, Frank, Milling Co., Danville 
(P. O., Astico), Wi8.....sssseceses 
Jennison, W. J., Co., Minneapolis....... 
Jewell, L. R., & Son, Kansas City, Mo... 
Johnson-Herbert & Co., Chicago, IIll..... 
Jones-Hettelsater Gonstruction Co., Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 
Joseph, I. S., Co., 


Inc., Minneapolis... .. 


Parchment 


eee eeeeee 


Kalamazoo Vegetable 
Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Kansas Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas... 
Kelly-Erickson Co., Omaha, Neb.......- 
Kelly Flour Co., Chicago, Ill.........+.- 
Kelly, William, Milling Co., Hutchinson, 
Kent, Percy, Bag Co., Inc., Kansas City, 
Be ewecccbcveccdecesabedsbcedeseeose 
Kimpton, W. S8., & Sons, Melbourne, 
King, H. H., Flour Mills Co., Minneap- 

elis, Minn. 
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King Midas Flour Mills, Minneapolis, 
MIMM.  cccccccccccccccccccsccccoccces 
King Milling Co., Lowell, Mich......... 
Kipp-Kelly, Ltd., Winnipeg, Man....... 
Knighton, Samuel, & Sons, Inc.,. New 
York, N. Yu ccccccccccccccccccccccces 
Koerner, John E., & Co., Inc., New 
Orleans, LB. .ccccccccccccccccccccces 


Laboratory of Vitamin Technology, 
Chicago, Ill. ..ccccccccccccveccees 

La Grange Mills, Red Wing, Minn..... 
Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., 
Montreal, Que. 
Lakeside Milling Co., Ltd., Toronto, Can. 


Larabee Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, 
MO. cccccccccccccccccccescccescccecce 
Lee, H. D., Flour Mills Co., Salina, 


Lever Bros. Co., Cambridge, Mass... 26, 
Lexington Mill & Elevator Co., Lexing- 

TOM, NOD. coceccccccescecessevesesese 
Lincoln Hotel, New York, N. Y.......--+ 
Long, W. E., Co., Chicago, Ill........+-+ 
Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Ligonier, Ind.... 
Lysle, J. C., Milling Co., Leavenworth, 


McConnell & Reid, Ltd., Glasgow, 
Scotland eoccccece 
McKinnon & McDonald, Ltd., Glasgow, 
Scotland 
Mann, F. W., East St. Louis, Ill........ 
Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., Toronto, 
Ont., Can. 
Mardorf, Peach & Co., London, England 
Marsh & McLennan, Minneapolis....... 
Marsh & McLennan, Inc., New York.... 
Mennel Milling Co., Toledo, Ohio....... 
Merck & Co., Inc., Rahway, N. J.....- 


eee eeeeeeees 


eee eter eee eeeeeeeseeeee 


Mid-Kansas Milling Co., Clay Center, 
Midland Chemical Laboratories, Inc., 


Dubuque, Iowa ....-+.e0+s 
Midland Flour Milling Co., North Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 
Mid-West Laboratories Co., 
ONIO cccccccccccccscccccccccesevccess 
Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau, 
CHICAGO .occeccccsccrsesecccesssseeese 
Miner-Hillard Milling Co., Wilkes-Barre, 
PO. cccccece 
Minot Flour Mill Co., Minot, N. D......- 
Monsanto Chemical Co., St. Louis, Mo... 
Montana Flour Mills Co., Great Falls.. 


Columbus, 


eee meee tees eeeeeeeeeeeeee 


Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co., Kansas 
City, Mo. wcccccccccccccccvcccccesccs 
Moore-Seaver Grain Co., Kansas City, 
MO. ceccsccccccccveccscceseseessesees 


Morris, Cliff H., & Co., Inc., New York.. 
Morrison Milling Co., Denton, Texas.... 
Morrison, Wm., & Son, Ltd., Glasgow, 

Scotland 
Moundridge 

Kansas 
Myers, J. Ross, & Son, Baltimore, Md.. 


Milling Co., Moundridge, 


National Grain Yeast Corp., Belle- 
Wille, Ni. J. ccccccccccccccccccccce 
National Milling Co., Minneapolis....... 
Neahr, M. J., & Co., Chicago, Ill........+ 
Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co., Oma- 
BA, NOB. ccccccccccccccccescccccccece 
Neill, Robert, Ltd., Glasgow, Scotland.. 
New Century Co., Chicago, IIll........++ 
New Era Milling Co., Arkansas City, 
New Jersey Flour ‘Mills Co., ‘Clifton, N.J. 
Newton Milling & Elevator Co., Newton, 
New Ulm Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, 
MimM, cccccccccccccccccccccccceceoces 
Noblesville Mig. Co., Indianapolis, Ind.. 
NMerthwest. ASrMMes .ecccccccccccerscces 
Northwestern National Bank & Trust 
Co., Minneapolis, Minn. .........+.+- 
Norton, Willis, Co., Wichita, Kansas.... 
Nor-Vell Sieve Co., Kansas City, Mo.... 
Novadel-Agene Corp, ............Cover 


Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Mont- 
BORE, QUO. ccccccccccccccccscceese 


P Page, Thomas, Mill Co., Topeka, 
Pan-American Trading Co., 

Glty, BM. ceccccccccccccccecccccccece 
Paniplus Company, Kansas City, Mo..... 
Parrish & Heimbecker, Ltd., Winnipeg, 
Pearlstone, H. 8S., New York, N. Y...... 
Peek Bros., Little Rock, Ark..........- 
Petersen Oven Co., Chicago..........+:+ 
Pfeffer Milling Co., Lebanon, IIl....... 
Pillman & Phillips, London, England... 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis. . 
Pratt, RB. O., Teremte, Omt. ccccccecscce 
rae Milling Co., Waitsburg, 
Prina, Frank R., Corp., New York...... 
Procter & Gamble, Cincinnati, Ohio. 30, 


Quaker Oats Oompany, St. Joseph, 
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Red River Milling "On. Fergus Falls 
Red Star Yeast & Products Co., “Mi. 
waukee, Wis. .. 
Red Wing Milling Co., Red Wing, Minn. 
Richardson, James, & Sons, Ltd., Win- 
nipeg, Man. 


eeetteseee 


COOH Oe Hee ee eeees 


Riegel Paper Corp., New York, N. Y..., 
Robin Hood Flour Mills, Ltd., Moose 
pS ESE ee Sa 

Robinson Milling Co., Salina, Kanees.. 
Robinson, Thomas, & Son, Ltd., Roch. 
Gale, England ...sessesesecsccseecs ° 
Rodney Milling Co., Kansas City, Mo..., 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago, IIll...,, 
Ross Milling Co., Ottawa, Kansas....,, 
Russell, D. T., & Baird, Ltd., Glasgow, 
Scotland 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn, 
Russell Milling Co., 


eee eee. eee eee ee eee eee ees 


eee eee eee eee eee eee eee ee ee 


Russell, Kansas...,, 


St. Cloud Milling Co., St. 
*, Joseph (Mo.) Testing Laboratories, 
MC, ccccccccces - 
St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Lta., 
Montreal, Canada .....sececesecccees 
Saxony Mills, St. Louis, Mo. ........... 
Schultz, Baujan & Co., Beardstown, Ih. 
Scott, Mungo, Ltd., Sydney, N. 8. W., 
BMPRTENR cccccccsecccesocccccecccces 
Security Flour Mills Co., Abilene, Kansas 
Shellabarger Mills, Salina, Kansas...... 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc., Sheridan, 
WO. ccccccccccccesssecedeocccccccces 
Shevelove, J. J., Newark, N. J......... 
Short, J. R., Milling Co., Chicago, IIl.. 
— Institute of Technology, Chicago, 


Cloud, 


oreo ee eeeeees 


Simonds-Shields-Theis 

MOB City, MO. ccccccccccccccccccceses 
Smith, Sidney, Flour, Feed & Grain, 

Ltd., London, Eng. .......eeeeeeseees 
Spillers, Ltd., London, England........ 
Spindler, L. G., New York...........055 
Springfield (Minn.) Milling Corp........ 
Stanard-Tilton Division (Russell-Miller 

Milling Co.), Alton, Ill., Dallas, Texas. 
Standard Brands, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
Standard Milling Co., Chicago, Ill...... ; 
Stannard, Collins & Co., London, Eng... 
Stratton Grain Co., Milwaukee, Wis..... 
Strisik, S. R., Co., New York.......... 
Swit GB Co., GRCROS cecccsccccccccnces 


Grain Co., Kan- 


Tanner - Duncan - Siney Corp., New 
York, Ne Yi. cccccccccccccccccccee 
Taylor, Andrew, & Co. (Glasgow), Ltd., 
Glasgow, Scotland 
Tennant & Hoyt Co., Lake City, Minn... 
Teuscher Pulley and veynped Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. 
Thomas, A. Vaughan, London, * Mngiand. 
Thompson, E. S., New York City....... 
Tobler, Ernst & Traber, Inc., New York, 


Tere Pee eee ee eee eee 


Tri- ‘State Milling Co., Rapid City, S. D.. 
Twin City Machine Co., Minneapolis, 
M 


| reer et eee eer rere reer ee ee ee rere) 


Uhlmann Grain Co., Kansas City, 


Mo., and Chicago, IIl.......+-++++ 
United Grain Growers, Ltd., Winnipeg, 


Urban, George, Milling Co., Buffalo.. 


Valier & Spies Milling Company, St. 

Lowla, Mo. cccccccccccce 

Van Dusen Harrington Co., Minneapolis 

and Duluth, Minn. 
Victor Chemical Works, Chicago, iil.. 

Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., Rich- 
MONG, VO. cccccccccccccccccscces 

Voigt Milling Co., Grand Rapids, Mich.. ° 


Wabasha Roller Mill Co., Wabasha, 
Mimm. ccccccccccccccccccccces 
Wall-Rogaisky Milling Co., McPherson, 
HANSA cccccccccscccccccccccccccees 
Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc., iowark, 
NM. J. cccscvcses occcees COVEr 
Walnut Creek Milling ‘Co. Great Bend, 
MAMBAR ccccccccccccccvcceccccccccess 
Wamego Milling Co., Wamego, Kansas... 
Wasco Warehouse Milling Co., The 
Dalles, Oregon ....ccccccccccscees 
Watson & Philip, Ltd., Dundee, Scotland 
Wie Mie Higgins Milling Co., Grand men” 
Weber wal Mills Co., Salina, Kansas.. 
Weevil-Cide Co., The, Kansas City, Mo. 
Wesson Oil & Snowdrift Sales Co., Chi- 
cago, IIL 3 
Western Assurance Co., Toronto, Ont.... 
Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd. , 
Toronto, Ont. cccccccccccccscccscccees 
Western Milling Co., Pendleton, Oregon. 
Western Star Mill Co., Salina, Kansas.. 
Western Waterproofing Co., St. Louis 
and Kansas City, Mo......sseeeeee%%* 
White & Co., Baltimore, Md........-+-+ 
Whitewater Flour Mills Co., Whitewa- 
Wichita (Kansas) Flour Mills Co.....-- 
Williams Bros. Co., Kent, Ohio......--- 
Winthrop Chemical Co., Inc., New York, 
Wirk Garment Corp., Chicago, IIl....-- 
Wisconsin Milling Co., Menomonie, Wis.. 
Wolf Milling Co., Ellinwood, Kansas...- 
Woods Mfg. Co., Ltd., Montreal, Que..- 
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DON’T LET THE J/A//f mIsLEAD You: 


“Bread-’n-jam”...that childhood delight of almost 
every American home... is likely to make a mis- 
leading impression. Though the jam gets the ear- 
to-ear prominence, it’s the bread that gives the 
combination its well-balanced wholesomeness. 

Beneath the mock-annoyance of every mother 
who has ever wielded a washcloth after such an 
escapade, a sense of thankfulness wells up. Where 
else in the world is the bread-box such an unfail- 
ing source of appetizing nourishment? 

Today, we hear that American fighting men 
have become the envy of the world because of 
their height and vigor and enthusiasm for action. 
Doesn’t part of it go back to “bread-’n-jam” days 







~<.rr2*~ NOVADEL-AGENE 


... to the thorough acceptance of bread in the 
staple diet of Americans, young and old? 

A continuing preference for white flour is 
deeply rooted.in American eating habits. Today, 
the milling industry is helping to make America 
strong by producing flour not only appetizingly 
white and well-matured, but enriched with essen- 
tial nutrients. 

Novadel-Agene is proud of its association with 
so many millers in carrying out this important 
wartime responsibility. If you are not now fully 
informed on the place of Novadelox, Agene and 
N-Richment-A in improving the uniformity and 
nutritive quality of flour, just write: NA-79 





BELLEVILLE, 
NEW JERSEY 














Y OU and Uncle Sam... 


artners ! 


When Enriched White Bread was made a to get enriched white bread, one of the 
“preferred food’’ in the National Nutri- eight essential food classes in the National 
tion Program, it marked the beginning of a Nutrition Program. We hope you are do- 
significant partnership: you and Uncle Sam! ing your job as Uncle Sam’s partner, not 
Uncle Sam is counting on you— and only because it is patriotic, but also be- 
the entire baking industry—to help build cause enrichment is providing the baking 
a stronger fighting America by making industry with an outstanding sales and 
enriched white bread universally avail- prestige-building opportunity. Official 
able. Uncle Sam has made it a patriotic Federal government endorsement of en- 
*“‘must”’ for every baker to enrich his white riched white bread carries a lot of weight 
bread with the life-important vitamins B, with Mr. and Mrs. Average Consumer. 
and Niacin (another “‘B’”’ vitamin), and Ask your General Mills man for full 
Iron, as recommended under the Official details on how we are prepared to help 
Nutrition Food Rules. you in supporting the Government’s pro- 
We at General Mills hope you, too, gram for Better Health thru Better Food. 


are making it possible for your customers 


General Mills, Inc. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 





